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ABSTRACT 

In response to increased attention by federal and 
state agencies and community groups to the potential role of 
libraries 'n literacy education, the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Technologies (OLLT), initiated a national study of library 
involvement in literacy education. Using surveys and case studies of 
public libraries, public school libraries, community college 
libraries, state institutional libraries, agencies cooperating with 
libraries in literacy education, and state library agencies, the 
study examined the extent to which libraries have become involved in 
literacy education, the types of literacy education services they 
provide, and the populations they serve. A sample of 900 libraries 
and agencies stratified by type of library or agency, by state, and 
by urban-suburban-rural location was selected. Six data collection 
instruments (one for each type of library or agency) were developed 
and administered, and 627 (70%) responses were received. This 
manuscript contains two volumes. The first volume contains a project 
overview, a description of the methodology used, the analysis of the 
survey data pertaining to the involvement of dif, Cerent types of 
libraries and agencies in literacy education, a composite profilt 
libraries with exemplary literacy education programs, and 
recommendations. The second volume contains four appendices: the 
literature review and bibliography, the case study interview 
schedules, the survey questionnaires, and site profiles of seven 
libraries with exemplary literacy education programs. (THC) 
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LIBRARIES IN LITERACY 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The problem of illiteracy, its magnitude and deleterious impact on 
the lives of those affected by it came to national attention during the 
War on Poverty era and was substantiated in subsequent research demonstrat- 
ing that one-fifth of the adult population in the United States are 
functionally illiterate. As a growing concern to educators, employers 
and government officials, literacy education efforts were initiated and 
organized at the Federal, State and local levels. Being information and 
education resources, libraries' potential in the literacy education 
effort has attracted increased attention on part of Federal and btate 
agencies and community groups. However, the extent to which libraries 
'have become involved in literacy education, the types of literacy education 
services thoy provide, and the populations served by them had remained 
largely unknown. In response, the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Terhnologies (OLLT) , Department of Education had initiated a national 
study of library involvement in literacy education using surveys and 
case studies of public libraries, public school libraries, community 
college libraries, state institutional libraries, agencies cooperating 
with libraries in literacy education, and State Library Agencies. The 
study was awarded in October, 1979 to CRC Education and Human Development, 
Inc. of Belmont, Massachusetts and completed in May, 1981. 

I. Project Tasks 

The study .encompassed four major tasks: 

• the delineation and refinement of issues to be addressed by 
the study; 

• the design anil implementation of surveys of libraries and 
agencies regarding their involvemi^nt in literacy education; 

• the design and implementation of case studies of libraries 
with examplary literacy education programs; 

• the preparation of the State-of-the-Art Manuscript on Libraries 
in Literacy. 

1. The Delineation and Refinement of Issues to be Addresse d by the Study 

Issues regarding the involvement of libraries in literacy education 
were initially identified through a comprehensive literature review. 
The materials reviewed were identified through a variety of sources 
including project advisors, existing bibliographies and on-line computer 
searches. Approximately 200 documents were initially reviewed. For 
each document reviewed, a brief abstract was prepared. Each abstract 
listed, in addition to the author (s>, title of document, publisher, and 
date of publication, the major issues dealing with libraries' involvement 



in literacy education, the main variables discussed in the document, and 
the particular usefulness of the information included m the document 
for this study. The abstracts and the compiled bibliography were submitted 
to OLLT as the State-of-the-Art Literature Review deliverable. 

The issues identified in the literature review as relevant for the 
involvement of librarie? in literacy education were presented for review 
on November 13-14, 1979 to the Advisory Panel assembled for this project 
The" Advisory Panel assembled was composed of individuals with demonstrated 
knowledge, expertise, and experience in the areas of libraries, literacy 
education, adult basic education, and the roles of Federal and State 
agencies in libraries' literacy education programs. 

Following the review of the issues by the Advisory Panel, the 
'issues were refined and described in the Context Paper . The Context 
Paper synthesized, for each of the study issues, both the literature 
reviewed and the input provided by the Advisory Panel. 

Ten issues emerged as central to the study of libraries' involve- 
ment in literacy including:. 

the extent to which libraries are involved in literacy education; 

alternative types of library involvement in literacy education; 

major barriers to library participation in literacy education; 

major incentives to library involvement in. literacy education; 

library participation in cooperative literacy education efforts; 

general characteristics of libraries involved in literacy 
education; 

the relationship between library characteristics and likelihood 
of library involvement in literacy education; 

print and non-print materials and equipment, including communications 
technology, used by libraries in literacy education; 

costs incurred by libraries in providing literacy education 
services; annual literacy budgets and funding sources; and 

the nature and extent of Federal and State involvement in . 
libraries' literacy education services. 

These issues guided the design of the surveys ana the case studies and 
directed the suosequeiit analyses and manuscript preparation. 

Survey design and implementation and case study design and imple- 
mentation proceedvin an independent but parallel manner. 
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2. Survey Design and Implementation 



Lists of libraries and agencies were obtained through State Library 
Agencies and through Market Data Retrieval. A sample of 900 libraries 
and agencies stratified by type of library ^^r agency, by State and by 
urban- suburban-rural location was selected. The sample included 160 
public libraries, 400 public school libraries, 90 community college 
libraries, 100 state institutional libraries, 100 agencies cooperating 
with libraries in literacy education, and 50 State Library Agencies* 

Six data collection instruments were de^-eloped; one instrument for 
each of the types of libraries and agencies. The instruments were 
divided into two major sections: one section dealt with general characteristics 
and functions of the library or agency and the second section dealt with 
*the participation of the library or agency in literacy education. To 
allow comparisons among the four types of libraries surveyed, the library 
questionnaires included, to the extent possible, parallel questions. 

The questionnaires were pre-tested in January, 1980 and submitted 
for clearance. FEDAC clearance for the public libraries, community 
college libraries, state institutional libraries, non-profit agencies 
cooperating with libraries in literacy education, and State Library 
Agencies' surveys was obtained in May, 1980 subsequent to revisions of 
the instruments to decrease respondent burden. Clearance for the public 
school libraries survey was obtained in November, 1980. 

Data were collected from sampled libraries and agencies using two 
mailings and a telephone reminder. Each of these data collection phases 
was three weeks in duration. Data from public libraries, community 
college libraries, state institutional libraries, non-profit agencies 
cooperating with libraries in literacy education, and State Library 
Agencies were collected from June 9, 1980 to August A, 1980. Due to 
delays in obtaining clearance 'for the public school library survey, data 
for this survey were collected from December 8, 1980 through February 16, 
1981. Of the 900 libraries and agencies surveyed, 627 (70%) responded 
to the survey. 

3. Case Study Design and Implementation 

Seven libraries with exemplary literacy education programs were 
selected for participation in the case studies. The libraries were 
selected from among 20 candidate libraries identified, on the basis of 
selection criteria, by project consultants and program data. The selected 
libraries include the: 
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East Los Angeles County Library (California) 

Nicholson Memorial Library (Texas) 

Philadelphia Free Library (Pennsylvania) 

Rehabilitative School Authority Library (Virginia) 

Montgomery County Community College Resource Center (Maryland) 

Glenridge Junior High School Library (Maryland) 

Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resource Center (New Mexico) 
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The seven case studies were conducted during Febru^.ry and March, 
1980. Profiles of these libraries were prepared subsequent to the site 
visits. 



4. The Preparation of the State-of-the-Art Manuscript on Libraries in Literacy 



The data collected in the surveys and case studies were analyzed 
and reported in the Manuscript. The draft Manuscript was reviewed by 
th« Project Officer and the Advisory Panel during an April 5-6, 1981 
meeting. In addition to the discussion of the draft manuscript, a set 
of recommendations concerning the involvement of libraries in literacy 
education as they relate to Federal agencies, State agencies, and to 
libraries were developed, with the assistance of the Panel and incorporated 
in the Manuscript. 

The State-of-the Act Manuscript contains two volumes: 

• The first volume contains a project overvievj, the methodology 
used, the analysis of the survey data pertaining to the involvement 
of different types of libraries and agencies in literacy 
education, a composite profile cf libraries with exemplary 
literacy education programs, and recommendations. 

• The second volume contains four appendices: the literature 
review and bibliography, the case study interview schedules, 
the survey questionnaires, and the seven profiles of libraries 
vdth exemplary literacy education programs. 
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I I. Findings and Conclusions 

The major results and conclusions of the study are briefly sutranarized 
by issue as follows: 

, Extent of libraries- involvement in literacy education 

Libraries involvement in literacy education is important and 
productive. A considerable portion of public libraries, 
community college libraries and state institutional libraries 
are involved in literacy education and provide a wide range of 
services to a variety of populations. Compared with other 
types of libriries, public school libraries' involvement in 
literacy education is the lowest, in spite of the large portion 
of schools with pupils functioning below grade level and the 
l-'rge number of such pupil populations in schools. 

• Incentives and barriers to liyraries' involvement in literacy 
education : 

Library involvement in literacy education is usually "reactive." 
Libraries become involved in literacy education as a result of 
their awareness of the "need" for such services and the absence 
or unavailability of other literacy education providers. 
Generally, libraries become aware of the need for literacy 
education through information brought to their attention by 
literacy education providers and community groups. 

The major reason reported by libraries not involved in literacy 
education for their non-involvement is their "unawareness of 
need " lack of need in the community or institution, or the 
fact' that literacy education is available through other providers 

The major motivations to libraries to become involved or to 
resume their involvement in literacy education are the presence 
of need and their awareness of it, and the availability of 
funds for literacy education. 

, The alternative types of library involvement in literacy 
education : 

Libraries involved in literacy education provide a wide range 
of services: most often libraries: 

identify, select and maintain literacy education materials 
for tutors and students (clients); 

provide space, facilities and equipment for literacy 
classes or tutorials and for the training of tutors; and 

provide information and referral and publicity regarding 
literacy education services and programs. 
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Literacy education services provided most often by libraries 
are "typical of the routine or general services that libraries 
provide. On the "continuum" of literacy education services, 
the servi'^es undertaken most often by libraries represent the 
more passive or least intensive types of service. A small 
portion of the libraries engage in the most direct or intensive 
services such as outreach, training and tutoring. 

• Populations served by libraries involved in literacy education : 

i 

Literacy education services provided by libraries are target ted 
to populations varied by age, education, ethnic background, 
and bilingual characteristics. 

While the age of the population served varies by type of 
library (e.g. public libraries serve mostly adults, public 
school libraries, state institutional libraries and community 
college libraries serve their institutional population), most 
libiaries involved in literacy education serve populations 
which are ethnically heterogeneous, have a low educational 
level or for whom English is a 3econd language. 

Generally, handicapped persons are not a target population and 
a small number of libraries provide literacy education to 
them. 

Libraries involved in literacy education, most public libraries, 
are aware of people in their community with literacy education 
needs who are not served by the library or by other provid^irs. 

• Pri nt and non-print materials and equipment and high technology 
used by libraries in literacy education : 

Libraries involved in literacy education usually have a wide 
range of print and non-print materials and equipment for use 
in literacy education. 

Generally, the type of non-print materials and equipment 
utilized by libraries in literacy education resembles the type 
of non-print materials and equipment used for general library 
services. 

Communications technology hardware and software is available 
only in a few libraries and its use both in general library 
services and in literacy education is limited. 

• The relationship between general library characteristics and 
library inxrolvement in literacy education : 

Comparisons between libraries involved in literacy education 
and libraries which do not provide literacy education services 
on a series of variables representing general library charac- 
teristics reveal significant differences, mostly for public 
libraries^ between these two types of libraries. 
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Libraries involved in literacy education are likely to be 
located in larger urban and suburban communities with ethnically 
heterogeneous populations. These libraries are likely to be 
headed by Boards of Trustees and Directors who highly support 
libraries' activities in literacy education. Moreover, such 
libraries also tend to have the personnel, materials, equipment, 
and financial resources necessary for involvement in a new 
area of service, and be better informed of community needs. 

Cooperative efforts in literacy education : 

Library cooperation with other agencies, departments, in- 
stitutions or organizations in literacy education is common 
and essential to library involvement in this area of service. 
Most frequently libraries cooperate with other agencies or 
institutions that already have, at the time when cooperation 
was initiated, a literacy program. 

Both libraries and cooperating agencies provide a range of 
literacy education services. Services provided by libraries 
and cooperating agencies are not clearly distinguished or 
different. 

Although the cooperative efforts are informal, they are continuous 
once implemented. 

Funding of literacy education services provided by libraries: 

Library budget allocated to literacy education, although 
varied, constitutes a small percent of the overall library 
budget . 

Federal funds were evident both as start-up funds and as 
continuation funds in a considerable number of libraries 
involved in literacy education. Federal funds constitute the 
largest funding source for public libraries. 

Funds allocated to literacy education in the last five years 
have decreased or remained unchanged for a large number of 
libraries. Unavailability of funds for literacy education is 
reported as the main reason for ceasing library involvement in 
literacy education. It is also a major incentive for resuming 
involvement or becoming involved in this area of service. 
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III. Recommendations 



A set of recommendations promoting literacy education as an appropriate 
and priority area of involvement for libraries has been developed jointly 
with the project's Advisory Panel. The recommendations, based on the 
study findings concerning the extent and nature of libraries involvement 
in literacy education, are responsive to the major study issues and 
reflect the policies, strategies and activities which can be initiated 
and^executed by Federal, State and local agencies, by libraries, and by 
community groups. The recommendations stated in the Manuscript are 
organized by issue, and within issue by Federal, State, and local levels. 

The literacy education effort fostered in the recommendations is a 
cooperative, community based literacy education prog ram in which the 
library, due to its locational position in the community and its information, 
provision and brokerage capabilities acts in the roles of a n initiator, 
coordinator and service provider . To develop and implement a cooperative, 
community-based literacy education effort, the study recommends that: 

• Activities to promote library involvement in literacy education 
should be undertaken by Federal, State, and local agencies, by 
community groups, and by libraries, 

• The development of a cooperative literacy education effort in 
which libraries and library agencies participate is essential 
at all levels to the promotion, development, and provision cf 
literacy education. 

• To participate effectively in literacy education the library 
and its staff must: 

perceive literacy education as an appropriate area of 
library services, 

treat literacy education as a priority, 

define its role in literacy education, 

make itself visible in that role both to other agencies 
and to the community at large, and 

direct and restructure its skills and resources 
to the provision of literacy education. 

• All libraries should be encouraged to become involved, within 
the range of their capabilities and resources, in literacy 
educationr 

• Libraries should change their reactive mode of involvement 
in literacy education, adopt the role of an initiator and 
coordinator of literacy education programs, as well as a 
direct service provider. 
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Libraries should expand their literacy education services to 
populations currently unserved. Priorities should be given to 
populations ''most in need'* of literacy education. 

Communications technology software and hardware appropriate 
for basic skills development should be developed and dis- 
seminated for use in literacy education. 

Libraries, with the assistance of State agencies should become 
better informed about available funding sources for literacy 
education. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. Legislative Background 

During the past two decades, literacy has been of growing concern 
to educators, employers, and government officials at the Federal, state, 
and local levels. The problem of illiteracy came to national attention 
during the War on Poverty era when it was recognized that, despite 
mounting college enrollments across the nation, certain sectors of the 
population had been almost entirely by-passed by traditional education 
systems and, in fact, could not read. This concern heightened as sub- 
sequent research reported the magnitude of the problem and its deleter- 
ious impact on the lives of those affected by it. In this age of in- 
creasing complex technical information needs, a national study of adult 
proficiency levels estimates that one-fifth of all adults in the nation 
are functionally illiterate, i.e., are unable to accomplish those tasks 
which are basic to survival in current society, such as filling out a 
job application, passing a drivers' license test, or counting change 
fNorthcut 1977).^ Moreover, the condition of illiteracy has been shown 
to have a'strong relationship to poverty, since jobs, especially those that 
Da- well increasingly require mastery of the basic skills of reading, writing 
and computation. For example, more than half of those below the Poverty 
level in the state of Iowa had less than a high school education. Indeed, 
it may be said that those having low literacy skills suffer from the dual 
disadvantage of educational as well as economic deprivation. 

The Federal response to the problem of illiteracy began in the early 
1960s with a variety of adult education and literacy programs administered 
by several different agencies. Provisions for adult basic education, for 
example, were amended to the-Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 when it became apparent that many of the unemployed lacked the 
liter -y skills necessary to complete vocational training or to obtain 
jobs. The first major legislation allocating funds specifically for 
literacy education was the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, which ertab- 
lished local basic education programs for Job" Corps Training Centers, 
Community Action Programs, and migrant and seasonal workers. The primary 
Federal legislation supporting literacy programs for adults, however, was 
the Adult Basic Education section of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1966. In 1978, this legislation consolidated the many different 
Federal attempts to improve literacy levels across the nation, including 
those of the Indochina Migration and Refugee Assistance Act (1975), the 
Older Americans Act (1965), and the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). Another major piece of Federal legislation directed towards 
increasing literacy was the National Right to Read effort which provided 
for both school and community based programs for children and adults. 
The most recent Basic Skills Improvement Act has approached the problem 
of illiteracy through use of parent and volunteer groups, coordination 
of community resources and those of the private sector, and expanded use 
of existing educational technologies for service to children, youth, and 
adults. Thus, the Federal effort in literacy education has grown from 
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a fairly limited scope to include virtually every age level, from children 
to senior citizens, as well as many different special population groups, 
including those for whom English is a second language, the economically 
and educationally disadvantaged persons, and the handicapped persons. 
Indeed, the Federal sector supports every citizen's right to receive 
instruction in basic skill areas necessary to survival. 

2. Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

The close relationship between education and libraries has been 
evident for more than three centuries in the United States, beginning 
with the establishment of the nation's first libraries in academic 
institutions. The public library's role in assisting self-learners 
to accomplish their own goals is a concept that is more than a century 
old. As noted in a presentation at the November 1979 IVhite House 
Conference on Library and Information Services in IVashington, D.C., 
the roles of various types of libraries (such as public libraries, school 
libraries and university libraries) are inextricably bound together with 
those of education because of the common function of both of these in- 
stitutions as purveyors of information. For example, students use public 
library facilities for reference and study purposes; persons located near 
post-secondary institutions frequent college or university libraries for 
convenience, and libraries with special topic collections draw a wide 
variety of persons with a particular set of infoniiatiT)n needs or interests. 
Indeed, the White House Conference sponsors posited the notion that perhaps 
"one of the public policy questions that should be addressed more seriously 
is the recognition of the public library as an educational institution." 
The Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies has expanded this question 
to extend to all libraries which have developed or could potentially de- 
velop the resources to provide services to those with low reading, writing 
and computational skills. 

In the past decade, however, libraries have experienced serious cut- 
backs in budgets, affecting both staff allocations and the purchase of 
materials. Libraries have considerably shortened hours of service, 
frequently curtailing evening and weekend hours, thus excluding many 
segments of the population who could only use the library during non- 
work time. In extreme cases, libraries have been forced to close altogether 
due to lack of funding. The paradox of this situation is that libraries — 
which represent a major resource to the literacy education effort — are 
experiencing serious financial constraints in a time when their potential 
role in literacy education is increasingly viewed as a desirable and 
efficient mode of serving those in need of literacy education services. 

The Federal response to libraries has been centered around the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA), which has provided funds for a 
wide variety of library projects and programs. Among these are the Title I 
Demonstration Projects which, although not specifically earmarked, for 
literacy, have been used to support the initial implementation of adult 
literacy programs in libraries. The legislation, however, does hot ex- 
plicitly mention literacy education as a type of demonstration project, 
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thus diffusing the application of such funds. The most recent legisla- 
tive effort, considered by the 96th Congress, is the Javits-Kennedy Bill 
which is the first tu specifically link the role of libraries with that 
of adult literacy programs, English language instruction, extension library 
services for those confined to public institutions, and outreach programs 
and other services for economically and educationally disadvantaged per- 
sons and handicapped persons. Moreover, the Bill requires interagency 
c^peration between Federally funded programs to maximize their ability 
to serve these special populations in the most coordinated and cost- 
efficient manner possible. 

In light of the increased recognition of the potential of libraries 
as educational resources in the literacy effort, legislation directed 
• specifically to the involvement of libraries in literacy education, and 
the lack of a systematic, nationally based, body of data on literacy 
education programs in libraries, the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Technologies (OLLT) has initiated this study on libraries' involvement 
in literacy education. The "Libraries in Literacy- contract was awarded 
in October, 1979 to CRC Education and Human Development, Inc. of Belmont, 
Massachusetts to investigate: 

• the extent to which different types of libraries are 
currently participating in literacy education activities 
and their characteristics; 

• the major incentives and barriers to libraries' involve- 
ment in literacy education; 

• the alternative roles that libraries may undertake in the 
provision of literacy education and the ran^e of services 
they provide; 

• the print and non-print materials and equipment used by 
libraries in literacy education; 

• the cooperation and coordination mechanisms which exist 
between libraries and other agencies, organizations, and 
community groups in the provision of literacy education 
services; and 

• the level of funds allocated by libraries to literacy 
education and the funding sources utilized. 

Utilizing a survey methodology, data addressing these issues were collected 
from a national sample of: 

• public libraries; 

• public school libraries; 

• community college libraries; 

• state institutional libraries; 

• non-profit agencies cooperating with libraries in literacy 
education; and 

• State Library Agencies. 

These issues were also addressed in-depth, through a case study 
methodology of seven libraries with exemplary literacy education programs. 

3 
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3. The Definition of Literacy 



One of the preliminary tasks of this project had been the develop- 
ment of a definition of literacy. The development of a definition of 
literacy most appropriate fov the purposes of this project was necessary 
given the large number of current definitions and the lack of consensus 
on the major definition of literacy. In developing the definition of 
literacy a distinction was made between literacy skills , which refer to 
skills necessary to read, write, and comprehend the written word, and 
literacy functional competency defined as "the ability to use literacy 
skills in practical situations, such as job performance or any of the 
necessary activities of daily living." (Lyman, 1977)^ Literacy skills 
focus on the ability to read, while literacy functional competency 
focuses on the ability to apply tbat skill to a wide range of areas. 
' Similarly, literacy education programs are likely to differ in their 
orientation. While some programs are primarily concerned with teaching 
an individual to develop the skill of reading aud writing, other programs 
will go beyond narrow skill development to the application of those 
skills in a life-related context. In these programs literacy education 
activities could include learning to apply for a driver's license, filling 
out a tax return, or performing in a job interview. 

The distinction between literacy skills and literacy functional 
competency was an important one for this project. Programs which are 
oriented toward a conception of literacy as literacy functional competency 
are likely to include the development of literacy skills as a prerequisite 
for the application of these skills to other life areas. However, programs 
oriented towards literacy skill development, may have a narrower focus and 
not necessarily include the application of those skills to areas such as 
law, mathematics, or consumer knowledge. Therefore, the range of programs 
included, given the concept of literacy skills, is much larger than the 
range of programs bounded b> the concept of literacy as literacy functional 
competency. 

To ensure that the diverse range of literacy education activities 
in libraries are examined in this project, the concept of literacy as 
literacy skills rather than as literacy functional competency was adopted. 
Consequently, definitions employing the literacy skills concepts were reviewed 
to determine the most appropriate definition for this project. Definitions 
wb^ch excluded certain age groups such as children and youth who have been 
1 . ised by traditional education systems and bilingual populations 
(Forinash, 1978),^ or which tied the concept of literacy to "years of 
education" were rejected. Instead, a broader and more comprehensive 
definition of literacy was sought. 
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The definition of literacy utilized in this project refers to the 
ability to engage in the basic communication skills (i.e., reading, 
writing, comprehension, computation, and problem solving) that are 
necessary to accomplishing every day tasks. This definition recogniies 
the existence of different levels of literacy skills from simple word 
recognition thrvWgh the mastery of complex sentences, the full compre- 
hension of material being read, and the ability to solve problems of 
increased difficulty over time (Lyman 1977; Eyster, 1973). The defini- 
tion also focuses on all age levels including children, youth and 
adults and encompasses the major reasons for the condition of illiteracy, 
including: 

• persons for whom English is a Second Language"*CESL) ; 

those with reading, writing and basic skill capabilities 
in their native language, and 

those who do not read, write or have basic skills in ar^y 
language; 

• persons by-passed by traditional education systems; and 

0 persons haviiig disabilities or handicaps which have prevented 
them or impeded their progress in learning to read, including: 

learning disabled perscns, 
mentally retarded persons, 
.blind persons, and 
hearing impaired persons. 

For the purposes of this study, literacy education was defined as 
"instructional, informational or other activities directed toward in- 
creasing the reading, writing' and computational skills of children, 
youth and adults. This definition of literacy education was applied to 
public libraries, community coll**ge libraries, state institutional 
libraries, non-profit agencies cooperating with libraries in literacy 
education, and State Library Agencies. The definition of literacy 
education which applied to public school libraries was more narrowly 
defined following a recommendation by the Committee on Education In- 
formation Systems (CEIS) to include "activities or services explicitly 
designed to improve the reading, writing, comprehension, and computational 
skills of pupils functioning one or more years below grade level (including 
pupils for whom English is a Second Language)." Since the public school 
library operates within an institution whose function is to provide 
literacy education, it was necessary to distinguish services provided by 
the library to pupils who function at or above grade level from services 
specifically directed at pupils who function below grade level. 
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4. The Organization of the Manuscript 



Tne State-of-the-Art Manuscript is organized in two volumes. The 
first volume describes the state-of-the-art of libraries involvement in 
literacy education. The second volume includes the appendices. 

Volume I presents the conceptual and methodological design of the 
sttrdy and its implementation (Chapter I), the analysis of the surveys 
(Chapters II-V, VII-VIII) and case studies (Chapter VI) data, a comparative 
assessment of the differer*t types of libraries involved in literacy 
education (Chapter IX), and recommendations for Federal, State and local 
support of libraries involvement in literacy education (Chapter X). 

Chapter I presents the major design activities of the study in- 
eluding the delineation and refinement of the study issues, the selection 
of libraries for participation in the survey and in the case studies, 
the construction of the data collection instruments, the data collection 
procedures utilized, and the limitations of the study data. 

Chapters II-V, VII and VIII present the survey data obtained for 
public libraries, public school libraries, community college lit.-aries, 
state institutional libraries, agencies cooperating with libraries in 
literacy education, and State Library Agencies. Each of these chapters 
deals exclusively with one of the six types of libraries and agencies 
surveyed. To the extent appropriate, the chapters follow a similar 
order and format. Each chapter opens with a brief overview of the 
existence or absence of previous data concerning the involvement of 
libraries in literacy education, the issues addressed by available data 
and the nature of literacy education activities undertaken. The analysis 
of the survey data is subsequently presented organized by the major 
study issues. 

Chapter VI provides a composite profile of the libraries with 
exemplary literacy education programs. The profile is based on data 
obtained through the conduct of seven case studies, described in detail 
in Appendix D. The composite profile highlights commonalities across 
libraries as well as unique features. 

Chapter IX aggregates the survey data across types of libraries, 
for libraries involved in literacy education. Using a comparative 
focus, the chapter is composed of two major sections. In the first 
section, library characteristics likely to distinguish libraries involved 
in literacy education from libraries which are not involved are discussed. 
In the second section, an analytical profile of libraries involved in 
literacy education is delineated. 

Chapter X of this volume presents a set of recommendations con- 
cerning libraries involvement in literacy education. The recommendations 
are presented along with brief summaries of the study findings for each 
of the study issues. The recommendations are organized, for each issue, 
by Federal, State and local levels. 
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Volume II of the Mariuscript includes four appendices. 

Appendix A includes the literature review and bibliography. The litera- 
ture review is presented as a series of abstracts of the documents 
reviewed. 

Appendix B consists of the four case study interview schedules. 

Ap'pendix C encompasses the six survey data collection instruments. 

Appendix D consists of the seven profiles prepared for the libraries 
with exemplary literacy education programs. 
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CHAPTER I: STUDY DESIGN. SAMPLING, INSTRUNENT DEVELOPMENT, AND DATA 
COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



The study of libraries in literacy education contained two major components 
which differed in scope and methodology: the survey of libraries, cooperating 
ag-Sncies and State Library Agencies, and the in-depth case studies of 
libraries; with exemplary literacy education programs. This chapter describes 
the design activities undertaken for each of these components including: 

• the delineation and refinement of the issues to be addressed 
in the study; 

• the selection of libraries for participation in the survey 
and in the case studies; 

• the development and structure of data collection instruments; and 

• the data collection procedures used in the survey and in the 
case studies. 

Each of these activities is described in detail in the sections that follow. 



1. The Delineation and Refinement of Study Issues 

Issues to be addressed in the study were identified through a literature 
review, presented to the project's Advisory Panel and refined subsequer* to 
the Panel's review and recommendations. 

A comprehensive state-of-the-art literature review concerning the involve- 
ment of libraries in literacy education activities was conducted during the 
first month of the project. The materials reviewed were identified through 
a variety of sources including project advisors, existing bibliographies 
and on-line computer searches. The materials identified were selected for 
review on the basis of three criteria: 



substantive or content appropriateness to library involvement 
in literacy education; 

methodological relevance to the research design of this 
study; and 

recency of publication, including only materials published 
in 1965 or later, since the concept of libraries' role in 
serving the educationally and economically disadvantaged 
emerged in the mid-1960's. 
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Approximately 200 documents were initially reviewed. For each document 
reviewed, a brief abstract was prepared. Each abstract listed, in addition 
to the author (s), title of document, publisher, and date of publication, the 
major issues dealing with libraries' involvement in literacy education, the 
main variables discussed in the document, and the particular usefulness of 
the information included in the document for this study. 

- The issues identified in the literature review as relevant to the 
involvement of libraries in literacy education were discussed with the | 
project's Advisory Panel in a November 13-14, 1979 meeting. The individuals 
participating in the project's Advisory Panel represented libraries, 
library and adult education associations, literacy programs, and Federal 
and State agencies involved in literacy education. 

The following issues and subissues were delineated at the completion of 
the review and refineipent procedures : 

(1) What is the extent of library involvement in literacy education 
activities? 

What proportion of all libraries, by type of library, 

are currently participating in some kind of literacy education 

activities? 

Does the present level of library activity in literacy education 
programs represent increased or decreased participation 
by libraries over the past decade? 

What are the characteristics of the population served .by 
these programs? 

(2) What are the alternative types of library involvement in literacy education 
activities? 

(3) What are the major barriers to library participation in literacy education 
activities? 

To what extent have funding problems (e.g., cutbacks in 
library budgets) resulted in discontinuation or reduction 
of literacy programs and services by libraries? 

To what extent do attitudinal barriers of librarians 
hinder libraries' involvement in literacy activities? 

To what extent does lack of external support (e.g., access 
to tutors, etc.) impede libraries' effort to become involved 
in literacy activities? 

Does lack of active demand for literacy programs result 
in a lack of awareness by libraries of community literacy 
needs? 
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(4) What are the major incentives to library involvement in literacy education 
activities? 



Is a librarian's special interest or expertise in literacy education 
critical to library involvement in literacy programs? 

Is the availability of additional library or education 
funds to support literacy programs an incentive to 
library involvement in liteiacy activities? 

Is the belief in the concept of community education (e.g., 
the library as an educational institution) critical to 
libraries' participation in literacy? 



(5) What types of cooperative actWities exist between libraries, 
the education sector, and community agencies to promote the 
literacy effort at the local level? 



What types of cooperative activities are undertaken by 
these institutions, groups or individuals? 

What are the characteristics of different types of 
cooperative activities? 

Which institutions, groups or individuals are involved 
in the literacy cooperative efforts? 

What types of institutions, groups or individuals tend to 
initiate interest and activity in developing the community's 
capacity to provide literacy services? 

What coordination mechanisms are used in cooperative literacy 
efforts and to' what extent are coordination activities formalized? 

What major problems are experienced by those involved in 
cooperative literacy efforts? 



How large is the library's area of service? 

Where are the library and its branch libraries located 
relative to the population served? 

What are the characteristics of the library's clients/ 
patrons? 

What are the library's staff size and staff qualifications? 

How old is the library or library system? 

What are the characteristics of the library's facilities 
and equipment? 



(6) What are the basic characteristics of libraries? 
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(7) What is the relationship between the above library characteristics 
and the likelihood of library activity in the literacy area? 

(8) Mftiat print and non-print materials and equipment are used by 
libraries in literacy education? 

What types of print and non-print materials are available 
for new or low level readers? 

What types of communications technology are most often utilized 
by libraries in the provision of literacy education? 

(9) What costs/expenditures are incurred by libraries overall and for 
literacy? 

What are the library's annual overall budget and annual 
literacy budget? 

What £:ources of funds do libraries use overall and for literacy? 

What proportion of the library's overall annual budget and 
literacy annual budget are allocated tn salaries, equipment, 
facilities, and print and non-print materials? 

(10) What is the nature and extent of Federal and state involvement in 
libraries' literacy activities? 

What assistance and support are provided by state and Federal 
agencies to libraries involved in literacy? 

How much Federal and state funding is allocated annually 
for literacy programs in libraries? 

These issues were subsequently addressed in the survey and in the case studies. 



2. Survey of Libraries, Agencies Cooperating with Libraries in Literacy 
Education, and State Library Agencies 

A. Sampling Design and Sample Selection 

The survey universe was comprised of six types of libraries and agencies. 
Included in the survey universe were: 

• public libraries 

• public school libraries or media centers, 

• community college libraries or resource centers, 

• state institutional libraries. 




non-profit agencies cooperating with libraries in literacy 
education, and 



• State Library Agencies 

In the absence of a centralized source of information listing all 
types of libraries or comprehensive lists of specific types of libraries, 
the task of compiling an appropriate universe for each type pf library or 
agency was undertaken. The compilation of the survey universe involved several 
steps: 

(1) The identification of appropriate list sources . List sources 
were identified in a continuous process through the literature review, by 
project consultants, and by some of the identified sources themselves 
(snowball technique). Six major types of list sources were identified: 

• State Library Agencies (SLAs) . " 

• State Departments of Education. 

• Professional associations such as the American Library Association 
and Literacy Volunteers Association. For example, the American 
Library Association has mailing lists of school libraries, state 
libraries, and libraries in academic institutions (these lists 

are computerized and printouts are available) as well as a Literacy 
Program* s Directory which identified literacy or adult education 
programs in libraries in approximately 35 states (the programs 
included identified themselves in an ALA survey). 

0 Federal administrators in the Right to Read and the Adult Basic 

Education programs' and in programs dealing with educational institu- 
tions or with data collection from such institutions as the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) . The Learning Resources 
Branch of NCES has a complete list of higher education libraries 
(N 3,000), public libraries (the list is available on a computer 
tape and can be purchased) , libraries serving state agencies 
(N 1,400), "special" libraries (such as business and commerce 
libraries) , and public school libraries (N^ -75,000). 

• Publications dealing with libraries in general and/or literacy 
programs in particular, such as the American Library Directory 
by R.R. Bowker which is published annually and contains a list 
of public libraries, academic libraries, government libraries, 
and "special" libraries (law, medicine, religion/divinity, junior 
colleges, etc.) or the Index of Library Literature by Wilson. 

• Previous large scope surveys/studi^*^ of libraries, such as the 
study by the Texas Association of School Librarians (Fall, 1979) 
of state directors of library and media services of all states 
and territories dealing with the needs of school libr-aries. 
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(2) The contact of identified list sources . Each of the ^^entified 
list sources was contacted by mail and telephone. The mail contact in- 
cluded a HtterinSoducing ihe study and requesting assistance obtain- 
ing lis^s of libraries. The letter explained the Procedures used in the 
Compilation of the library universe and asked for the P/ovision of .ists 
or appropriate data organized in a different manner. In addition 
?L-Srp?se of the contract was to determine the type of available 
lists, the most appropriate individuals to contact in order to obtain 
the 1 St. information on the scope of the list, method of 1^/^ /^Xtedness 
the auality of the list in terms of completeness, accuracy and updatedness. 

?he procedures to utilize, if necessary, to increase the quality of 
the available list information. 

m The ov.in. t^nn of available lists . The list sources identified 
* ol.i t vn! of library were screened in or der to evaluate the number of 

Sd'fibrLrinvolvement^r lack of involvement in literacy education. 



(4) The selection of lists for sampling ?"^°^"^- 
sources'^ f or public librarie s, public school ^^^^f ^^\"^^^^°^^^^erican 
libraries we?e identified: ..Market Data Retrieva R.R^^^ 



Libiai; Directs anr National Center for Education Statistics. Of 

lihraries in literacy education. To compile iisi^s lux 
m«3es "if agencies! lSt«s were sent to the institutional library con- 
sSSS of Jhe itate library Agencies Cfor lists of state """-=^,,,3 

1^79 nterface pulushed by the Association of Specialized ajd Cooperative 
Ltbr a i ? Agenc i e s, a Division of the A-erican Library Association. 

On the basis of these lists, a sample of 900 libraries and agencies 
was selected. ThisSample included; 
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(1) 160 public libraries stratified by state, urban- suburban - 
rural location and by involvement in literacy education; 

(2) 400 public school libraries or media centers stratified by 
type of school (elementary, junior-high, senior high) , state, 
and urban-suburban-rural location; 

(3) 90 community college libraries stratified by state and by 
urban-suburban-rural location; 

(4) 100 state institutional libraries stratified by state and by 
type of institution (correctional, health, etc.); 

(5) 100 non-profit agencies cooperating with libraries in literacy 
education, stratified by state and by type of agency; and 

(6) 50 State Library Agencies. 



B. Instrument Development 

Six data collection instruments were developed; one instrument for 
each of the types of libraries and agencies. The instruments were divided 
into two major sections: one section dealt with general characteristics 
and functions of the library or agency and the second" section deait with the 
participation of the library or agency in literacy education. To ajjow 
comparisons among the four types of libraries surveyed, the P^^^^^.^ibrary 
Questionnaire, the Public School Library Questionnaire, the Community 
dollege Libra^ Questionnaire, and the State Institutional Library Question- 
naire included, to the extent possible, parallel questions. 



The questionnaires addressed the issues and subissue? delineated for 
the study. While the four library questionnaires addressed these issues 
from the point of view of individual libraries, the Non-Prof it Agency 
Questionnaire focused on the cooperation with the library in literacy 
education, and the State Library Agency Questionnaire provided a state vtk 
on libraries' activities in literacy education. 



Data Collection 



a Pre-Test. Tlie data collection instruments were pre-tested during 
the fi^s t three we eks in January. 1980 (January 2-18, 1980). pre-test 
included 11 libraries and agencies: one public library, two public school 
libraries two state institutional libraries, two non-profit agencies coop- 
erating with libraries in literacy education, two community college^ 
libraries, and two State Library Agencies. The libraries and agencies 
participating in the pre-test were randomly selected from the compiled lists, 

Each of the libraries and agencies participating in the P^«-^"^_^. ^ 
received a survey package which included a cover letter and a .questionnaire. 
Libraries and agencies were asked to complete the '° 
review it for clarity, comprehensiveness, data availabili-y, and accuracy. 
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Approximately 10 days following the mailing of the survey package, the 
pre-test libraries and agencies were contacted by telephone and the 
questionnaire was reviewed with them on an item-by 'item basis. Subsequent 
to these reviews, the questionnaires were revised as recommended. 

b. Main Data Collection . Data were collected from sampled libraries 
and agencies using two mailings and a telephone reminder. Each of these 
data collection phases was three weeks in duration. Data from public 
libraries, community college libraries, state institutional libraries, non- 
profit agencies cooperating with libraries in literacy education, and State 
Library Agencies were collected from June 9, 1980 to August 4, 1980. Due 
to delays in obtaining clearance for the public school library survey, data 
from this survey were collected from December 8, 1980 through February 16, 
1981. 

Overall a 70 percent response rate was obtained. The response rates 
obtained from each of the types of libraries and agencies participating in 
the survey are as follows: 



Type of Library or Agency 

Public Libraries 
Public School Libraries 
Community College Libraries 
Stale Institutional Libraries 
Non-profit Agencies Cooperating 

with Libraries in Literacy 

Education 
State Library Agencies 

Total 



Sample No. Response 

Size Responding Rate 



160 121 76% 

400 278 70% 

90 - 65 72% 

100 , 80 80% 

100 40 40% 

50 43 86% 

900 627 70% 



The low response rate obtained from non-profit agencies cooperating with 
libraries in literacy education was due to the poor quality of the list com- 
piled through the State Library Agencies. While the list included agencies 
which provide literacy education services, only a small number of these 
agencies cooperated with libraries- in literacy education. Questionnaires 
completed by agencies not cooperating with libraries had to be discarded 
from he analysis. 

The conqpleted questionnaires were coded, put on computer, cleaned and 
analyzed. 
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3. Case Studies of Libraries with Exemplary Literacy 
Education Programs 



A. Library Selection 

Seven libraries with exemplary literacy education programs were selected 
for participation in the case studies. A four-tier selection process was 
uledT First, criteria for the identification and selection of libraries 
with exemplary literacy education programs were developed. Included m 
these criteria were: 

age of library's literacy education program 

years .of program continuation after termination of Federal 
funding 

whether prog"-' ' -Titten objectives 

whether pr^ -n is overseen by an Advisory Board 

geographic location: region and urban-rural character 

whether program participates in cooperative activities 

populations served by the literacy education program 

use of educational technology in program 

type of library having the program 

In th- second tier, 20 libraries with exemplary literacy education 
,Krams were identified through consultants and reports. Each of these 
20 candidate libraries were contacted in the third tier of the process and 
asked to provide information on each of the above criteria. Finally, on 
the basis of this information, seven libraries with exemplary literacy 
education programs were selected. 

Of the seven libraries selected, three are public libraries, one is 
a public school library, one is a -communUy college library, one is a 
state institutional library, and one is a non-profit agency "operating 
with a library in literacy education. The seven libraries selected and 
the rationale for their selection are presented in the following matrix. 
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B. Instriiment Development 



Four in ^iew guides were developed for the purpose of case study 
data collection. The four instruments include the: 



Library/Resource Center Interview Schedule 
Cooperative Agency Interview Schedule 
Non-Library Literacy Tutor Interview Schedule 
Client/Student Interview Schedule 
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site 



!• Montgomery County 
Community College 
(Maryland) 

2. East Los Angeles 
County Library 
(California) 

3^ Nicholson Memorial 
Library (Texas) 



4. Philadelphia Free 
Library 
(Pennsylvania) 



5. Rehabilitative 
School Authority 
(Virginia) 



6. Northern Pueblo 
Agency Learning 
Resource Center 
iNew Mexico) 

7. Glen Ridge Junior 
High School 
(Maryland) 
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Only community college with an operating 
literacy program identified by consultants. 

Library has linkage with the Federal Right to 
Read program, has multiple sites, ESL client 
focus. Coordinates with community groups. 

Extensive use of educational technology, full 
time tutor/librarian on duty, serves broad 
range of clients. 

Represents an old, well established public 
library; long history of involvement in 
literacy; program is comprised of develop- 
ment of demonstration collection, publica- 
tion of bibliographies; and cooperative 
program coordination. 

Provides all educational and media services 
for the state's correctional institutions; 
cooperative effort with the State Library 
Agency. 



Example of non-profit agency in tiiral setting 
Agency funded by BIA, 



Program has been in existence for 22 years, 
suburban setting, emphasis on educational 
technology. Opportunity to obtain longitud- 
inal data on program change. 
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The Library/ Re source Center Interview Schedule constituted the major data 
collection instrument and included 17 sections concerning demographic in- 
formation, general library characteristics, overview of literacy education 
program, literacy information and referral services, publicity of literacy 
education activities, provision of space and facilities for literacy ed- 
ucation, provision of outreach and extension services, provision of literacy 
reference services, literacy education materials and equipment, training 
of staff and tutors in literacy education, literacy tutoring, cooperation 
with other agencies, relations with the State Library Agency, literacy pro- 
gram evaluation, changes in the literacy education program, and program 
weakness and strengths. 

The Cooperative Agency Interview Schedule inquired into the charac- 
teristics of the cooperating agency and the nature of its cooperation with 
the library. The Literacy Tutor Interview Schedule sought information 
on the background of the tutor, the literacy functions carried out, the 
instructional methods used, and the characteristics of the people served. 
The Client/Student Interview Schedule dealt with client background, services 
provided to the client and client satisfaction with the program. 

C. The Conduct of Case Studies 



The seven case studies were conducted by three CRC Education and Human 
Development, Inc. project staff during February and March of 1980. Selected 
libraries were visited by two interviewers for a two-day period. Each of 
the libraries was contacted approximately two weeks prior to the site visit 
to explain the purpose of the site visit, to identify the library staff and 
other persons to be interviewed, to delineate the issues to be discussed and 
to schedule interviews. All site visit arrangements were finalized one week 
before the visit. 

Profiles of libraries with exemplary literacy education programs were 
prepared subsequent to the site visit. The draft profiles were sent to 
each of the selected libraries for review and revised on the basis of the 
comments received from the libraries. 

The seven case study profiles are included in Appendix D in this report, 
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4. Limitations of the Study Data 



The limitations of the data collected lie in the exploratory nature 
of this study. The data collected in the survey exhibit two limitations: 
(1) some of the study issues have been narrowly addressed, and (2) the 
size of the samples of libraries active in literacy education is small 
for some of the library types. Each of these limitati iis is addressed 
below. 

This study represents a first initiative ir the systematic examina- 
tion of the extent and nature of the involvement of different types of 
libraries in literacy education. To explore the state-of-the-art of 
libraries in literacy, a series of pertinent issues were identified. 
These issues defined the scope (breath) of this study. IVhile these 
issues were investigated before, most of the research focused on public 
libraries and was qualitative and anecdotal in nature. To define the 
depth of the study, information needed for the analysis of each issue 
and the interrelationship among issues was specified. The informetion 
needed for addressing these study issues was subsequently transformed 
into survey questionnaires. The considerable number of major study 
issues and the information needed to explore each resulted in a high 
response burden, which according to the Federal Education Data Acquisition 
Committee (FEDAC), had to be minimized. In order to minimize response 
burden for surveyed libraries, the major study issues were retained, but 
the information needed to address some of these issues was reduced. 
Generally, less information, was requested on issues evaluated as second- 
ary in importance for this study, issues on which more data are available 
through previous research or issues which pose a particular burden on 
respondents. Thus data collected on issues dealing with the relationship 
between libraries and Federal and State agencies, literacy education 
materials and equipment, funding, and difficulties experienced by libraries 
in the provision of literacy education services are more limited than 
originally designed. 

The design of the survey samples was affected by the lack of statistics 
or previous research on the extent to which libraries, overall and by 
type, are involved in literacy education, by the unavailability of 
lists stratifying libraries by involvement and non- involvement in this 
area of service, and by the need to include several types of libraries 
and agencies in the survey while adhering to an overall sample size 
possible within project resources. Since the samples of libraries could 
not be stratified by involvement in literacy education, no control over 
the size of the subsamples of libraries involved in literacy education 
could be exerted during the conduct of the study. The subsamples of • 
public school libraries and community 4:ollege libraries involved in 
literacy education are subsequently small. Analyses appropriate for 
these sample sizes have thus been utilized. 
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CHAPTER II: PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN LITERACY EPUCATION 



1. Introduction 

Despite the historic relationship between education and libraries 
which had been evident for more than three centuries in the United 
States with the establishment of the nation^s first libraries in academic 
institutions, and the century old recognition of the library »s role in 
assisting self-learners, literacy does not appear in library .literature 
during the 1833-1964 period, although library education services for 
adults and their educational development are mentioned. Library involve- 
ment in literacy education during the first half of the 20th century 
continued to be of low priority both with regard to the large immigration 
*waves as well as to native populations with limited or no literacy 
skills. With the War on Poverty in the J 960s and the availability of 
Federal funds through the Library Services and Construction Act, public 
libraries began to assume a more active role in literacy education. 
Still, Eleanor Touhey Smith (19801 remarks in her article "Advocates for 
Literacy? The Library Situation"^ "...there did not seem much thought 
of the library becoming an aggressive agency and making a direct attack 
on the community problem of illiteracy," until the early 19705,-^ with 
the increased recognition of the magnitude of the illiteracy problem in 
the United States. At that time public libraries began to adopt a more 
dynamic role in literacy education through the development of tutorial 
programs and coordination with other literacy education agencies in the 
community. 

The suitability of the public library as a logical and legitimate 
focus for literacy education efforts directed coward the constituency it 
serves is self-evident. Programs of literacy education have been established 
in libraries as diverse. as the Denver Public Library, the Forsyth County 
(North Carolina) Library, and the Brooklyn Public Library. V/hile these 
programs may differ with respect to their priorities of service, specific 
target groups, methods of administration, and degree of cooperation with 
other agencies and groups in their commianities engaged in literacy 
training, they also exhibit similarities. These programs are united by 
clear articulation of goals and objectives, perceptive awareness of the 
range of resources available to them in the community, and depth of 
understanding of the needs of that part of their constituency for whom 
such literacy efforts are developed and carried out. 

While the public library would seem a logical agency for literacy 
education activities, certain factors tend to detract from its employment 
in such efforts in as broadly-based a manner as might be assumed. 
The first of these factors is visibility. In far too many instances, 
the public library has maintained too low a profile in its communities, 
and as a result is often perceived as a passive provider of materials 
rather than as a dynamically interactive force for the dissemination and 
utilization of information. As a result of this rather low level, of 
visibility, the public library may not be the subject of constituency 
pressures to undertake an active role in literacy efforts, and hence may 
assume the need for literacy services does not exist. 
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IVhile an effective- ongoing program of community needs analysis 
would overcome this problem, even now all too few public libraries 
undertake to attain such an understanding of their communities. 

Another factor that might be expected to militate against the I 
effective provision of literacy programs through the public library is 
that of integration of the literacy program into the ongoing activities 
of the library in such a way as to effectively internalize literacy 
education as a central part of the library's activities. What Lipsman 
'(1972)^ observed with respect to library programs for the disadvantaged 
was similarly noted by Childers (1975)5 his assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of the Neighborhood Information Center Project: vis., that 
unless programs are effectively integrated into the overall activities 
and priorities of the library, their potential for success is limited. 

Staffing patterns and staff expertise present yet another potentially 
limiting factor that may detract from the overall effectiveness of 
public library involvement in literacy efforts. While the number of 
formal couises designed to develop competence in public librarians for 
the successful conduct of literacy efforts has increased, and while 
there has been a corresponding increase in the number of workshops, 
institutes and conferences devoted to developing such expertise, such 
efforts remain scattered and suffer from a lack of coordination on the 
national level. This might be expected to create problems particularly 
in smaller towns and geographically remote or isolated areas where need 
for literacy training efforts by public libraries may be great, but where 
staffing and resources ^ire weak. 

How, then, can the extent and nature of library involvement be 
characterized? The determination of the extent to which public libraries 
are active in literacy education and their role, on the basis of research 
and existing data, is difficult. While the majority of the literature 
on "libraries in literacy** relates to public libraries, it is limited 
both in scope, and, generalizability. Generally, available literature 
tends to be outdated, anecdotal, qualitative, describing a single program 
or programs in a geographic area characterized by unique literacy pro- 
blems, and dissimilar in focus. For example, no comprehensive listing 
of literacy programs in libraries exists. Thus, it was not possible to 
determine the magnitude of library involvement in literacy education at 
the national level. There are, however, several partial lists and 
descriptions of program activities in libraries which have been produced 
during the past decade, most of which focus on public libraries. Tlie 
most recent is the American Library Association's (ALA) Directory of Literacy 
and Adult Learning Programs (1968) that provides descriptive profiles of 
71 programs which operate in public libraries. A second source of 
information on program activity is the Directory of Libraries, Information 
Centers and Projects in the Field of Literacy (International Institute 
for Adult Literacy Methods, 1972). 
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Although this is a more comprehensive listing and covers programs 
that operate outside of libraries as well as those in libraries, it is 
somewhat dater' nd may not reflect changes in the level and nature of 
libraries' in^ ^ivement in literacy education over the past decade. 
Additional listings of selected programs are also available in the ALA 
Yearbooks for 1977-1979 (Lyman) These, however, were not intended to 
be comprehensive and, in some cases, overlap with other listings. 

Similarly, the literature on the role of the public library in 
literacy education is also anecdotal. While a wide range of libraries' 
styles of involvement are possible, as indicated by Lyman (1977), 
types of activities most commonly undertaken have not yet been documented. 
The general notion among leaders in the field of libraries in literacy 
ds that "...the library war on illiteracy is really only in a skirmish 
stage/' and that "one of the significant roles of the public library, as 
?n educational institution, is service to the functionally illiterate... 
the public literacy has the obligation to provide programs, materials, 

services designed to assist these individuals to attain their 
desired educational goals. "8 xhe extent to which public libraries have 
responded to this challenge was systematically addressed in the survey. 
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2. Public Library Characteristics 

The public library sample includes 121 libraries. The respondent 
public libraries ranged greatly in age from two years to 100 years. 
Libraries also varied in their location. Over two-fifths of the libraries 
(ns50; 41%) are located in urban areas, over one-third (n=45; 37%) are 
located in rural areas, and one-fifth (n=24; 20%) reported suburban locations- 
Similarly, public libraries were widely distributed in terms of the size of 
the communities in which they are located. In general, the surveyed libraries 
tended more often to be located in smaller communities, as shown in the 
following table. 

No. of Libraries Percent of Libraries 
Community Size (Population) ? fN = 121) = 100) ^ 



Fewer than 10,000 people 
10,000 to 24,999 
25,000 to 4P,000 
50,000 to 99,999 
100,000 to 249,000 
250,000 or more 
No Answer 



26 21 

23 19 

18 . 15 

21 * 17 

21 j • 17 

10 I r 8 

2 2 



While libraries classified their area of service as economically homo- 
geneous--middle class (n=75; 62%) or lower middle class Cn=36; 30%) --they 
perceived the dempgraphic composition of their area of service as hetero- 
geneous. Caucasian populations are present in 83 percent (n=10]) of the 
libraries* area of service. Black populations reside in 67 percent (n=81) 
of the surveyed service areas. Hispanic families are presert in over one- 
half (n=65; 54%) of the service areas. Asian Americans (n=56; 46%) and 
Native Americans (n=35; 29%) also reside in a substantial number of the 
surveyed areas of service. Nearly three-fifths of the public libraries 
(n=69; 57%) have bilingual populations for whom Engliish is a second lang- 
uage. 

Three-quarters of the surveyed public libraries are affiliated with 
a library system. Over one-quartcr of the libraries (n=35; 29%) are part 
of a cooperative library system, one quarter (n=30; 115%) constitute part 
of a federated library system, and aver one-fifth (n=26; 21%) are affiliated 
with a consolidated library system. For purposes of this study, a cooper- 
ative library system is defined as a system of libraries cooperating with 
regard to certain services but maintaining complete :.utonomy for the ex- 
ecution of the remaining services. A federated library system was defined 
as a system where all participating libraries have a federated Board in 
addition to their own Boards, and consolidated libraries are composed of a 
main library, its member uni.^, and a single Governing Board. 

Three measures were used to determine library size: whether libraries 
have branch libraries, the number of volumes that the surveyed libraries 
have, and the libraries » number of staff. Nearly two-fifths of the libraries 
(ji=47; 39%) have branch libraries. The number of branch libraries varied 
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greatly from a single branch to 86 branches, with six as the median 
number of branches. Libraries also varied in terms of the number of volumes 
they have. The number of volumes that the respondent libraries possessed 
ranged from 1,250 to 4,120,000, The number of volumes that the branch 
libraries own ranged from 1,000 to 450,000, The median number of volumes 
owned by libraries is 67,500; the median number of volumes owned by branch 
libraries is 22,500, 

^ On the average, public libraries have 12 full-time equivalent (FTE) 
staff, although the number of FTE staff reported by libraries ranged from 
one staff member to 1,398 employees. Among all categories of library staff, 
public libraries most, often have librarians, library technicians and para- 
professional 5taff, avA other professional employees. Furthermore, more 
libraries employ staff ot these categories on a full-time basis rather than 
•on a part-time basis* Vo anteers are utilized only by one-third of the 
libraries, mostly on a part-time basis, as demonstrated below. 



Librarians 
Audio-visual media 

specialists 
Other professional 

staff 
Library technicans 

5 paraprofessional 

staff 
Volxanteers 
Other staff* 
Total FTE 



Li brary Full -Time Staff 



Library Part>Time 5^t?^ff 



Pangfc 


Median 


No. of 




Range 


Median 


No. of 


Percent of 


of 


No. of 


Libraries 


Percent of 


of 


No. of 


Libraries 


Staff 


Staff 


CN = 121) 


Libraries 


Staff 


Staff 


(N = 121) 


Libraries 


1-291 


4 


96 


79 


1-32 


1 


44 


36 


1-4 


1 


28 


23 


1-3 


1 


5 


4 


1-48 


2 


48 


40 


1-11 


1 


13 


11 


1-856 


9. 


83 


69 


1-40S 


6 


71 


59 


1-10 


2 


12 


10 


1-227 


3 


41 


34 


1-bO 


.■5.5 


22 


18 


1-68 


2 


15 


12 


-1,398 


12 


103 


85 











'^The category ''other staff includes CETA (n=14), maintenance workers (n=6) and studends. 



A Masters 3n Library Science (MLS) is a standard requirement made by 
libraries for professional librarians. Eighty-nine of the surveyed public^ 
libraries (74%) require that their librarians have a MLS, 15 libraries (12^) 
require both an MLS and an area of specialization, and 14 libraries (12%) 
require that librarians not having an MLS take courses toward it. In addition 
to the degree in Library Sciences, a significant number of the surveyed librari 
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have staff with special training and experience in the areas of audio- 
visual materials (n=84; 69%), Information and Referral (ns=71; 59%), adult 
education (n«57; 47%), reading (n=54; 45%), and teaching English as a 
second language (n=23; 19%). To promote the expertise of their staff, a 
majority of the libraries (n«96; 79%) provide in-service training. 

In addition to print materials, the majority of the surveyed libraries 
have^ range of audio-visual materials and equipment. Most of the public 
libraries surveyed have the more traditional audio-visual materials and 
equipment such as records, films, sound cassettes, microforms and the 
appropriate equipment. The range of these non-print materials and equip- 
ment is presented in the tables below. ^ 



Non-Print Materials and Equipment 



Type of Non-Print 
Materials 



No. of 
Libraries 
(N ^ 121) 



Percent 
of 

Libraries 



Type of Equipment 



112 


93 


Projectors 


98 


81 


Record players 


95 


79 


Tape recorders 


75 


62 


Microform readers 


83 


69 


Reader printers 


49 


40 


Viewers 


45 


37 


Videotape recorders 


40 


37 


Computer terminals 


7 


6 




6 


6 





No. of 


Percent 


Libraries 


of 


(N = 1211 


Libraries 


107 


88 


98 


8] 


94 


78 


83 


69 


69 


57 


66 


55 


41 


34 


30 


20 



Records 

Films, filmstrips, slides 
Sound cassettes 
Art prints 
Microform 
Talking books 
Videotape cassettes 
Kits 

Computer managed 
instruction packages 
Educational games and toys 

Libraries' funding has increased in the last five years for 45 percent 
of the surveyed public libraries, while it remained unchanged for 21 percent 
of the libraries, and decreased for 26 percfnt of the libraries. Eight 
percent of the libraries did not provide information on changes in budget. 
Of the funding sources available to libraries--i.e. , Federal, state and 
local--most of the public libraries rely on local funding. Eighty-three 
percent of the libraries reported that they get local funds, 64 percent 
receive state funds and 36 percent have funding from donations, gifts, 
endownments and grants from private foundations. Federal funds constitute 
the least common source of funding: only 33 percent of the libraries indi- 
cated that they have such funds. 

Libraries' annual budgets were reported by 87 percent of the libraries. 
Annual budgets ranged from $1,900 to $50,152,584, with $175,000 as the median 
budget. Fx)cal funds were not only the major funding source of public 
libraries but also provided a significantly larger amount of funds to 
libraries than either Federal or state sources, as shown in the following 
table. 
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Funding Source 

Federal funds 
State funds 
Local funds 
Othgr sources 



Range of Funds 

$l,218-$6, 162,413 
$114-$10,288,200 
$l,000-$34,994,373 
$46-$l,748,245 



Median 
Amount 
of Funds 

$ 44,500 
$ 23,000 
$182,000 
$ 20,000 



No. of 
Libraries 
(N = 1211 

40 
78 
101 
43 



Percent 

of 

Libraries 

33 
64 
83 
36 



Five expenditure categories were identified including; salaries, 
acquisitions, processing and organization, publicity and other. Eighty- 
seven percent of the libraries provided expenditure data. The largest 
expenditures reported by libraries are salaries, followed by "other 
expenditures, and by acquisitions, as presented below. 



Expenditure 
Categories 

Salaries 
Acquisitions 
Processing and 
organization 
Publicity 
Other 



Range of Funds 

$l,200-$22,844,274 
$300-$4,837,592 

n00-$2,042,729 

U00-$157,065 

$J93-$7,748,940 



Median 


No. of 


Percent 


Amount 


Libraries 


of 


of Funds 


01 = 121) 


Libraries 


$100,000 


105 


87 


$ 34,990 


102 


84 


$ 7,500 


S6 


46 


$ 2,000 


44 


36 


$ 40,069 


59 


49 
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Z. Comparison of Characteristics of Public Libraries Involved in Literacy 

Education and Public Libraries Not Involved i n Literacy Education 

Perceptions regarding the role of the library as an educational insti- 
tution, and interest and support on the part of the library's Board and 
Director for public library's involvement in literacy education were ex- 
pressed by most of the surveyed libraries. Fewer than 10 percent of the 
libraries reported negative attitudes on these issues. Strong interest and 
support was recorded by 35 percant of libraries' Boards of Trustees, bB 
percent of the libraries' Directors, and 86 percent of the responding 
librarians. This level of interest- and support is subsequently ^^^1^;^^^°^^. . 
in the fact that over one-half of the public libraries surveyed are currently 
involved in literacy education. Furthermore, when the relationship between 
the degree of interest and support on part of the library Board and Director 
in library involvement in literacy education and the library's actual involve- 
ment was explored, three patterns were detected. Libraries "^ose Board of 
Trustees and Director were neither interested in nor in support of involve- 
ment in literacy education did not provide literacy education services. 
Libraries whose Board and Director were mildly interested and supportive 
of this idea were less likely to have literacy education programs than 
UbraiLs which reported strong interest an^i support of l^J-^ .--J^^^^^^^^ 
in providing literacy education services (x''^ 18.06, p<.0001, n=ll^for Board 
of Trustees! x2 = 22:84, p<.0000, n= 118 for Hbrary Directors). The attitudes 
of library Directors regarding this issue nad slightly more impact on the 
actual involvement of libraries than the attitudes exhibited by the Board 
of Trustees. 
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Public libraries involved in literacy education were compared to public 
libraries which do not provide literacy education services along the variables 
used to describe library characteristics in the previous section. Of these 
variables, only three variables did not significantly distinguish between 
libraries involved in literacy education and libraries not involved in literacy 
education: library's age, affiliation with a library system, and perceptions 
ol the public library's role as an educational institution* The remaining 
variables— library location characteristics, methods of determination of 
service needs, provision of in-service training, library size characteristics, 
variety of non-print materials and equipment, budget size, and funding 
sources--were all significantly related to involvement in literacy education. 

Public libraries in urban and suburban areas are more likely to be 
• involved in literacy education than public libraries in rural locations 
(x2 = 15.63, p<.0004, n=119). Similarly, public libraries located in 
larger communities (x^ = 32.43; p<. 00001, n=120), as well as in demographically 
heterogeneous areas of service (x^ = 32.73; p<.0001, n=121) are more likely 
to provide literacy education services than libraries in smaller and more 
homogeneous communities. 

Library size as determined by the existence of branches, number of 
volumes, number of staff, and budget all indicate that larger public libraries 
are more likely to have literacy education programs than smaller libraries. 
Specifically, public libraries that have library branches (x2 = 11.53, 
p<.0007, n=117) and libraries that have a large collection of print materials 
(F=9.62, p<.0025, n=110) more frequently provide literacy education services 
than public libraries with smaller numbers of volumes. Similarly, public 
libraries with a larger number of librarians (F=2.91, p<.09, n=96) and, more 
important, a larger number of full-tine equivalent staff (F=4.07, p<.04, n=103) 
are more likely to be involved in literacy education than libraries with a 
smaller number of staff. Furthermore, public libraries that have larger 
annual budgets (T=2.49, p<.016, n=105) as well as larger amounts of funds 
from Federal (T=U98, p<.058, n= 40), State (T=1.98, p<.054, n=78), and . 
local (T=2.33, p<.024, n=101) sources are more likely to provide literacy 
education activities. Moreover public libraries that are involved in 
literacy education are more likely to have Federal funds (x^ = 9.04, p<.0026, 
n=121). Indeed, Federal funds provide a major'source of start-up and con- 
tinuation funds to such programs, and libraries that are active in literacy 
education are more likely to use this funding source than libraries which are 
not active in this area. Public libraries with literacy education services 
are also likely to differ from libraries without literacy education in the 
distribution of expenditures. Public libraries with literacy education spend 
significantly more money on salaries (T=2.70, p<.009, n=105) and on acquisi- 
tions (T=2.34, p<.022, n=102). 

To adjust budget data to the size of the library, a scaled variable 
representing number of dollars per volume was created. This scaled variable 
permits the separation of the effects of size from those of available funding. 
The correlation between library's budget and number of volumes is strong 
(R=.93). Public libraries with a large per volume dollar figure- are more 
likely to provide literacy education services (T=3.21, p<.002, ji=97). 




The pattern of larger resources available to public libraries involved 
in literacy education demonstrated thus far does not hold when the relation- 
ship between budgetary increases or decreases over time and involvement in 
literacy education is explored. Public libraries which have had in the 
last five years increases in their budget or whose budget did not change 
are less likely to be involved in literacy education than public libraries 
which have experienced decreases in budget (x^ =: 8.02, p<.02). Two hypo- 
theses can be forwarded to explain this relationship. Libraries with more 
funds are more likely to provide literacy education services. Public 
libraries with higher funding levels are also more likely to have experi- 
enced a decrease in their budgets. The relationship between funding levels 
and changes in budget size was tested by comparing the budgets of libraries 
which have budget increases, those whose budget remained the same, and 
libraries with decreased budgets. Although public libraries whose budget 
decreased had larger budgets than the other groups of libraries, the dif- 
ferences in budget size were not statistically significant. The second 
hypothesis contends that the larger and better funded libraries which are 
involved in literacy education are located in urban areas. These libraries 
have experienced over the last decade a decrease in usage. While these 
decreases may be reflected in lower budgets they may also serve as an impetus 
to expand the user population and thus provide new services needed by the new 
users. This hypothsis is further supported by the finding that public liurar- 
iss that use multiple methods to determine user needs-through community assess- 
ment and expressed needs— are more likely to have literacy education services 
(x2 = 10.30, p<.006, n=106). 

While greater population size heterogeneity and the availability of 
more staff, funds and volumes distinguish public libraries involved in liter- 
acy education from those not involved in providing such services, so do the 
range of non-print materials and equipment and the provision of in-service 
training. Public Libraries that have a larger -ange of non-print materials 
(x^ = 28.42, p<.0008, n=121) and equipment (x^ = 41.65, p< .00004, n=121) 
tend more often to be active in literacy education. Such libraries tended 
to have six to seven different types of audio-visual materials. Congruent 
with this finding is the extensive use made of non-print materials in 
literacy education. Similarly, libraries involved in literacy education 
were significantly more likely to provide in-service training to their staff 
than libraries which are not involved (x2 = 7.47, p<.006, n=119). The avail- 
ability of in-service training is an effective mechanism that libraries can 
use in deploying their staff resources in areas of needed services, not pro- 
vided previously. 



4. Incentives and Harriers to Public Libraries Involvenent 
in Literacy Education 

Reasons for libraries involvement in literacy education have been 
examined in the literature only in a peripheral manner and with greater 
focus on the barriers to involvement. As an incentive, Lyman indicates, 
that involvement in literacy education may provide librarians with greater 
professional satisfaction through the extension of services to larger popu- 
lations. In comparison to the incentive of professional satisfaction, the 
barriers identified by previous research encompass not only attitudinal 
resistance and lack of support of Boards of Directors, but also the need to 
introduce a ''new system'* which has major training, organizational, and 
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fiscal implications. Eyster (1973)9 and Forinash (1978)10 both emphasize 
that librarians do not perceive the area o£ literacy education within 
the scope of services they provide. Librarians are not trained to deal 
with problems of literacy, and may not recognize the need in the community 
for literacy education since persons with limited literacy skills do not 
frequent libraries. This perception is further strengthened due to the 
lack of coordination between public libraries and schools xn accepting 
responsibility for literacy education. In addition to this turf 
issue, the lack of funds for library planning and implementation of a 
literacy program is also presented as a major barrier. 

Of the 121 respondent public libraries, 64 (53%) are actively 
involved in literacy education. 13 libraries (11%) were previously 
involved, and 44 libraries (36%) never provided literacy education 
'services. In responding to questions regarding the major reason for 
library involvement or lack of involvement in literacy education the 
following data were obtained. 

The incentives, barriers and limitations to the involvement of 
public libraries in literacy education can be classified into three 
areas: demand or need for literacy education, service funding, and 
p.^rsonnel resources. These three factors are reported in the above order 
a-, motivations for involvement, reasons for never being involved, and 
potential bases for becoming involved or resuming :uch involvement. 

The most common reason for public library participation in literacy 
education is library awareness of the need for such services (n=25; 
39%1 Library awareness of community needs may stem from requests made 
by Community groups, agencies or organizations for library 

or from the library's self determination of "^f ' ^^^.^^"^"^'^"'^ 

of funds for the provision of literacy education services, regardless of 
funding source (n=12; 19%) and the library's desire to increase its 
visibility and role in the community (n=l2; 19%) were also considered 
major incentives. Interest, experience, and support of the library s 
Board (n=2; 3%) or library's staff (n=4; 7%) in library involvement in 
literacy education were the least frequently mentioned incentives. 

continued library participation in literacy education, research has 
shown, is generally limited by unavailability or insufficiency of funds. 
Lack of funds as a major barrier to" library's continued involvement in 
literacy education was also the main reason cited by seven of the 13 
libraries for ceasing their involvement in literacy education. Other 
reasons reported by one or two of the libraries which were previously 
involved in providing literacy services were unavailability of staff and 
lack of community support or demand for these services. Libraries which 
ceased their involvement did not differ, however, from libraries with 
current involvement on any other variable. 

Lack of demand for library involvement in literacy education (n=15; 
35%) due to the availability of literacy education services from other 
providers in the community (n=il; 25%), absence of need (n=2; 5%), or 
library unawareness of need (n=2; 5%) constitutes the most common reason 
for library uninvolvement. Also reported as barriers to library participa- 
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tion were lack of funds (n=6; 14%), unavailability of staff (n=5; 11%) 
and staff inexperience in the area of literacy education (n=l; 2%). 

While incentives and barriers to library involvement in literacy 
education identified by previous research were reported by libraries 
which participated in this survey, library's awareness of the presence 
or absence of the community's need for literacy education constitutes 
the fundamental factor which facilitates, inhibits or ceases library's^ 
involvement in literacy education. This factor along with the availability 
of funding are most frequently mentioned (14; 24% and 12; 22% respectively) 
as motivations for public libraries which were previously involved or 
never involved to resume their involvement or become involved in literacy 
education. The availability of personnel resources (n=ll; 22%) such as 
literacy volunteer tutors, tutor trainers and literacy materials development 
'specialists (n=7; 13%), library staff experienced in literacy (n=3; 6%) 
or library staff interested in literacy education (n=l; 2%) are the 
third major incentive that public libraries will consider in becoming 
involved in literacy education. 

5. Public Libraries' Involvement in Literacy Education 

Libraries styles of involvement in literacy education vary greatly. 
Lyman (1D72)12 views these styles of involvement as arrayed on a continuum 
including a passive position, a center position, and an initiatory position. 
In a passive position the library provider indirect support for ongoing 
literacy efforts directed toward its constituency by outside groups. In 
a center position on this continuum, the library actively cooperates ^ 
with those agencies, organizations, and institutions that are providing 
literacy training to members of the library's community. This level of 
involvement assumes that the library undertakes a collaborative stance 
vis-a-vis such literacy training provides through the provision of 
facilities, resources, and fiscal and personnel support. In the most 
active locus on the continuum, library involvement in literacy efforts 
and programs is initiatory as well as collaborative. Programs of this 
nature would involve: (1) effective assessment of the community's need 
for such literacy programs, (2) identification of community resources 
(both physical and human) upon which the library might draw as it undertakes 
literacy efforts, (3) provision of trained staff able to coordinate and, 
if necessary, conduct literacy training, (4) development of suitable 
materials for use in literacy efforts, (5) collaboration with other 
agencies and groups in the community whose efforts are focused on literacy 
training, (6) coordination of or cooperation with the total literacy 
effort of the community, and (7) the development of means and approaches 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the library's literacy effort. 

On this continuum of services, five activities were identified in 
the literature as the most common forms of public libraries involvement 
in literacy education. These activities include: 

• Liaison between persons in need of literacy education and 

independent literacy programs . The most common form of involve- 
ment consists of the provision of Information and Referral 
services which require that the library staff be cognizant of 
the outside or extention services that exist within the community. 
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In this type of involvement librarians may simply provide 
reactive referral services to any individual or group which 
comes to the library seeking literacy information. In other 
cases they may serve as brokers between clients and programs, 
conducting individual or group needs assessments (Armour, 
1975; Childers. 1975; Gotsick, 1973; Gray, 1977; Landy, 1974; 
Lyman, 1973).^^ 

• Acquisition and storage of materials ^ Acquisition and storage 
_ of materials is often carried out in conjunction with one or 

more other types of services or as part of a cooperative 
effort. This may be combined with information and Referral 
services and with libraries acting as brokers for materials 
and tutorial groups such as LVA or Right to Read (Armour, 
1975; Childers, 1975; Glover, 1976; Gray, 1977; Korkmas, 1973; 
Landy, 1973; Fomiash, 1978.) 1^ 

m Production of training kits, newsletters, or annotated bibliographies . 
Libraries which provide tutoral staff may also disseminate 
annotated bibliographies of materials found to be useful to 
other programs. Producing newsletters containing information 
on the kinds cf literacy programs offered by the library has 
also been undertaken. And, in one instance, a library has 
produced a complete learner's kit containing materials and 
instruction for individuals or groups who wish to eneage in 
literacy education (Devereux, 1975; Glover, 1976.)" 

• Provision of staff or space for tutoring ^ Providing staff or 
space for tutoring is a type of involvement which can be 
carried out independently of any other involvement. In many 
cases,' library staff members are trained by an outside agency. 
Provision of space may be relatively simple, such as allowing 
tutors and clients to use a library room several days a week. 
It can, however, represent a major commitment of libraries 
which have set aside permanent, full time space and staff for 
literacy activities. (Glover, 1976; Korkmas, 1973; Pillion, 
1977. )1^ 

• Publicizing programs both within and outside of the library > 
Libraries may act as a publicity agent for literacy programs 
available in and outside of the library, as another type of 
library involvement. This may take the form of notices posted 
in the library advertising the existence of literacy programs 
or it may extend into the community in the form of lectures by 
librarians at community activities, posters, or radio announce- 
ments (Armour, 1975.) 

Fourteen literacy education services were identified in the study. 
Similarly to the Lyman^S continuum, these services can be classified 
into four categories, each category representing a different level of 
library involvement. The four categories, listed in order of increasing 
library commitment to literacy education, are: 
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provision of library space, facilities and materials, 



9 the undertaking, on the part of the library, of in-house 
literacy related functions such as the identification, 
acquisition and maintenance of literacy related materials, 
publicizing the literacy services, and providing informa- 
_ tion on them, 

• the undertaking, on the part of the library, of literacy 
related services for other community groups and agencies 
involved in literacy education such as publicizing of, 
providing Information and Referral services on, and iden- 
tifying materials for these agencies and groups, 

• the provision of training and tutorial services in literacy 
education (in-house or to other groups and agencies). 

As demonstrated in the following table, libraries involved in literacy 
education provide, in most instances, several types of services. The 
literacy education services most often provided by public libraries con- 
stitute a mix of level of involvement and include activities represented 
by the first three categories identified above. Literacy education activ- 
ities which represent the highest level of library involvement are least 
common. Such training and tutorial activities are conducted by one-third 
or fewer of the surveyed libraries, except for the one*on-one private 
tutorial sessions which are given by 64 percent 0i=49) of the libraries • 
Moreover, considerable effort is expended by libraries to broaden the 
literacy education base of the community by providing direct services, 
by strengthening and publicizing literacy education services provided by 
other community agencies and groups, and by acting in the capacity of 
a resource center and a backup center. 



No. of 

Libraries 
(N = 77) 

57 



Literacy Education Functions Performed by 
Public Libraries: 

Provision of space for literacy education 
classes 

Provision of materials and equipment for 

literacy education classes 54 

Provision of space for training literacy 

education tutors or volunteers 49 

Provision of materials and equipment for 
training literacy education tutors or 
volunteers 57 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance ^ 
of materials for new readers or low level \ ^2 
readers for use in the library 



Percent of 
Libraries 



74 
70 
64 



48 
81 
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No. of Percent 
Libraries of 
(N - 77) Libraries 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance 
of literacy materials for interlibrary 

loans 30 39 

Publicizing literacy education activities 
conducted by the library or by other 
groups, agencies or institutions in the 

community 58 75 

Provision of Information and Referral (I§R) 
services on and to available literacy 

education programs 49 64 

Identification and assistance in maintenance 
of materials for new readers or low level 
readers for use in a literacy education 
program undertaken by a community groxap, 

agency or institution 29 38 

Provision of one-on-one private tutorial 

sessions 49 64 

Provision of outreach services to populations 

with literacy education needs 28 36 

Training library staff in literacy education 

activities 28 36 

Provision of outreach services to community 

agencies or institutions involved in 

literacy education 24 31 

Training individuals or staff from other 
agencies, institutions or community groups 

in the provision of literacy services 21 27 



Populations Served 



Library awareness of need for literacy education constitutes the major 
factor explaining the involvement of public libraries in literacy education. 
The identification of the need for literacy education and the determination 
of the services appropriate for addressing this' need are therefore of most 
importance. Generally, libraries involved in literacy education employ 
multiple methods for determining needs. Of these, the informal and non- 
systematic methods are used more frequently. Most of the public libraries . 
(n=55; 71%) identify need through communications with other providers of 
literacy education in the community and through indication of need by 
community groups (n=44; 57%). The conduct of needs assessments Cn=26; 
34%) and walking around in the community Cn=ll; 14%) are less frequently 
utilized. 

Most libraries (n=S3; 69%) target their literacy education activities 
toward adult populations. These populations represent a variety of educa- 
tional levels and ethnic backgrounds. Over two-fifths of the public libraries 
(n=32; 42%) serve adults with eight or fewer years of education. Populations 
with some high school education (n=9) and persons of different educational 
levels Cn=8) are each served by 10 to 12 percent of the libraries. As 
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indicated by these statistics, most libraries involved in literacy education 
target their services toward a population with a specific educational level. 

While the educational level of recipientr. of literacy education services 
provided by a public library is similar, libraries provide these services 
to a multitude of ethnic and biUngual groups. Most often libraries provide 
literacy education services to Caucasian Cn=62; 81%), Black (n=50; 65%), 
Hiscanic (n=41; 53%), and Asian Amsrican (n=40; 52%) individuals. Bilingual 
populations served, in addition to Hispanic and Asian American persons, also 
include in few cases European (n=8; 10%) and Middle Eastern Cn=3; 1%) groups. 
A smaller proportion of libraries also serve Native Americans (n=ll; 14%), 
migrants (n=ll; 14%) and the geographically isolated (n=l) . 

Handicapped populations are least frequently served by public libraries* 
literacy education programs. Only one to four public libraries reported 
that they serve persons with handicapping conditions. Of the handicapped 
groups served, libraries mentioned the hearing- impaired, mentally retarded, 
visually- impaired, learning disabled, physically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed, and developmentally disabled. 

In spite of the variance in the types of populations served and the 
literacy education services that are provided by public libraries, over 
two-fifths (n=33: 43%) of the public libraries that provide such services 
are aware of populations in their community who need literacy education 
services but who are, as yet, unserved. 

B. Librai-y Staff Involved in Literacy Educat ion 

The educational requirements for librariars involved in literacy 
education were, to a certain extent, lower than the requirements for 
librarians in general. Khile nearly all of the surveyed libraries requiied 
that their librarians have a Masters of Library Science or work towards it, 
such requirements are reported by 51 percent (n=39) of the libraries for- 
librarians involved in literacy education, "r^en^y-f ^en °/ .^^^^^ 
literacy education services C35%) require an MLS, 11 libraries C14% require 
both an MLS and a literacy related area of specialization and one library 
required that librarians without an MLS work toward it ^^^^^^^'^^^f 
libraries required a Bachelors in Library Science Cn=4) , a degree in education 
{i=7) or a combination of an academic degree and educational experience Cn=14). 

In addition to these academic and library science degrees librarians 
involved in literacy education have literacy related specialties. Staff in 
aZt one-Llf of the libraries invo:ved in literacy education had train ng 
and experience in ^udio-visual materials (n=37; ^^^^ ' J^^^^S -^^^^.'/^'{^e 
Information and Referral Cn=33; 43%), and adult education 43.). The 

specialty of teaching English as a second language lESL) was reported by 
24 of the libraries C31%) • 

Professional requirements for technicians an-lparaprofessional staff 
involved in literacy education were also varied, although most of- the 
libraries required these staff to have on-the-job training. Ona-fifth of 
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the libraries (n=15) wanted their technicians and paraprofessional staff 
to have academic degrees but not necessilary in library sciences, previous 
experience in library work (n=9; 12%), previous experience in literacy 
education (n=7; 9%), or an academic degree in literacy education {n=5; 
6%). 



Literacy education does not constitute a typical area of training 
for iibrarians, and is not perceived by them, research demonstrates 
fEvster 1973)19, to be within the scope of services which librarians 
are to provide. 



The need for defining the educational identity of the 




iteracy 
are 

j^iiiu.t, 

therefore imperative. 

However, compared to in-service training provided by 80 percent of 
the libraries to their various categories of staff, literacy related in- 
service training was provided by a smaller proportion of the libraries 
involved in literacy education. Over two-fifths of these libraries 
provided literacy related training to their librarians (n=34; 44%) and 
volunteer staff (n=26; 34%) and for technicians and paraprofessionals 
(n=28; 36%) was given by more than one-third of the libraries. 

Library staff involved in ;iiteracy education include librarians, other 
professional library staff, paraprofessionals and technicians and volunteers. 
In most cases, libraries assign, on the average, one or two of their paid 
full-time and part-time staff to provide literacy education services. 
Although the use of volunteers is not as common as expected (four libraries 
used volunteers on a full-time basis and 15 libraries used volunteers part- 
time), volunteers constitute the largest staff category, as shown in the 
t.^ble below. 



Librarians 

Other professional 

staff 
Paraprofessionals/ 

Technicians 
Volunteers 
Total (FIE) 





Full- 


■Time Staff 






Part- 


Time Staff 




Range 
of 

Staff 


Median 
No. of 
Staff 


No. of 
Libraries 
(N = 77) 


Percent 
of 

Libraries 


Range 

of 
Staff 


Median 
No. of 

Staff 


No. of 
Libraries 
(N = 77) 


Percent 
of 

Libraries 


1-20 


1 


31 


40 


1-10 


1 


11 


14 


1-4 


2 


12 


16 


1-10 


1 


12 


6 


1-30 
1-20 
1-38 


1 

5.5 

3 


16 

4 

22 


21 
5 
29 


1-12 
1-175 


1 

20 


13 
15 


17 
10 
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In addition to the small number of library staff assigned to literacy 
education, most of the staff assigned, paid or voluntary, spend only 
part of their time in this area of service. Librarians spend, on the 
average 15 percent (six hours) of their time in literacy related activities 
volunteer staff spend approximately 10 hours per week, and paraprofessionals 
and technicians allocate 16 hours (40%) to this service. The most time 
is spent by professional, non- librarian, staff who report an average of 
20 Jiours per week. 

C. Literacy Education Materials and Equipment 

Issues relating to literacy materials and to the use of print and 
non-print in literacy education programs have been of mrjor concern to 
educators and to librarians, and are extensively discussed in the 
•literature. The literature focuses on the need for suitable and effective 
literacy materials given the characteristics associated with the new 
reader, in particular the adult new reader (Lyman, 1973),^^ criteria for 
the selection of such materials (Forinash, 1978; Lyman, 1973, 1977, 
1979)23 the substance and format of available materials (Glover, iy76J, 
and strategies for identifying, evaluating, and assembling audio-visual 
Materials (Lyman, 1973, 1979; Pillion, 1977)2^. Also stressed is the 
need for more extensive utilization of media and communications technology 
in literacy education (An Overview of Public Library Services to Institu- 
tions", 1978; Appalachians Adult Education Center, 1973; Cazort, 1973; 
Lyman, 1973; Pillion, 1977). 25 

Due to the need to minimize respondent burden in this survey, the 
issue of literacy education materials and equipment used by libraries 
was only briefly addressed. Explored in the survey were sources utilized 
by public libraiies in the identification and selection of literacy 
education materials and equipment, subject areas addressed by literacy 
education materials that libraries have, the types of audio-visual 
materials and communications technology libraries use m providing 
literacy education services, and the strategies they employ to make 
patrons familiar with available materials and equipment. Each of these 
issues is addressed as follows. 

To identify, select, and obtain literacy education materials and 
equipment, libraries consult a r?nge of experts. Most often libraries 
consult with Adult Basic Education experts (n-40; 52%) and with State 
Library Agency staff (n=26; 34%). Other consultation sources include 
literacy education staff from other libraries (n=4) , literacy councils 
(n=3), LVA and Laubach representatives (n=7), catalogues (n=4), and 
other types of specialists (n=7). 

Most of the libraries involved in literacy education have a wide 
range of "eas}- to read" materials relating to the following subject 
areas. 
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Subject Area 



No. of Libraries Percent of 
(N = 77) Libraries 



^ Survival or coping skills 
Humanities 

English as a Second Language CESL) 
Government and law 
Community resources 



Basic skills 
Consumer education 
Job information 
Health information 



64 
57 
56 
55 
55 
46 
44 
44 
33 



83 
74 
73 
71 
71 
60 
57 
57 
43 



A variety of audio-visual materials are used by libraries in providing 
literacy education services. The three types of literacy education materials 
most frequently used by public libraries are also most frequently used in 
literacy education. These include films, filmstrips and slides (n«46; 60%), 
sound cassettes Cn=43; 56%), and records 0i«28; 36%). Fewer libraries which 
are involved in literacy education also use, in descending order, kits (n=22; 
34%) and videotape cassettes (n=15; 19%). Only a small number of libraries 
employ talking books (n=8, 10%), microform (n=4; 5%) and computer-managed 
instructional packages (n=2; 3%). 

Consistent with the type and commonality of audio-visual materials 
utilized in literacy education are the types of equipment used by public 
libraries. Tape recorders, record players and projectors are used by the 
largest number of public libraries with literacy programs, as shown below. 



Library patrons who receive literacy education services become familiar 
with the available literacy related materials and equipment through their 
literacy tutors or instructors (n=22; 29%). Library displays and advertising 
(n=19; 25%) and word of mouth (n=10; 13%) are other types of strategies that 
public libraries used. Less common strategies to familiarize low level reader 
with available materials are orientation meetings (n=6; 8%), referral (n=3) , 
library visits and tours (n=2), and Laubach procedures (n=l). 



Type of Equipment 



No. of Libraries Percent of 
(N = 77) Libraries 



Tape recorders 
Projectors 
Record players 
Videotape recorders 
Viewers 

Microform readers 
Reade"' printers 
Computer terminals 



45 

40 
27 
13 
13 
4 
3 
2 



58 
52 
35 
17 
17 
5 
4 
3 
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D. Public Library Involvement in Cooperative Literacy 
Education Activities 

Libraries have increasingly come to realize in the last decade that chey 
should play a more active role in literacy education by "offering literacy 
programs of the voluntary tutorial kind and brought in trainers from such ^ 
organizations as Uubach Literacy and Literacy Volunteers of America to tram 
their staff and community volunteers in various teaching inethods/'^^ In fact, 
one-third of the LVA programs in 25 states are currently located in public 
libraries. 27 This trend of cooperation between libraries and other organ- 
izations in the provision of literacy education services is also reflected 
in this study. Of the 77 libraries with current or previous literacy pro- 
•grams, 54 (70%) have some cooperative arrangements. 

Public libraries cooperate with a wide range of organizations, insti- 
tutions and agencies, as shown in the table below. Most often, libraries 
cooperate with literacy volunteer associations. Federally-funded literacy 
programs, and educational agencies. Fewer libraries also cooperate with 
correctional and health institutions, community groups and state and local 
agencies . 

Organizations with which Libraries \ No. of Libraries Percent of 
Cooperate ' (N = 54) Libraries 

Literacy Volunteer organizations 38 70 

LVA (8) 
Laubach (8) 

Federally funded programs 25 46 

Right to Read (4) 

Adult Basic Education (12) 

CETA, VISTA C8) 

Reading is Fundamental (2) 
Educational Institutions 22 41 

Elementary schools (5) 

Secondary schools C3) 

Postsecondary (5) 

Adult education (8) 

School districts CI) 
Ethnic and bilingual groups * 13 24 

State and local non-profit agencies 10 19 

State agencies (5) 

Local agencies (3) 
Institutions 8 15 

Correct ional insti tut ions (1 ) 

Hospitals (1) 

Senior centers (1) 
Private community groups 2 4 
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On the average, public libraries cooperate with four organizations 
The number of organizations with which libraries cooperate ranged wxdely 
?Tom Ze to 130. Length of cooperation varied as well from one month to 
15 years, with a median of three years. 

ron«;i«tent with available data on libraries' participation in 
coopemiie Serac? education efforts (Azmour, 1975; Axam 1974; Childers, 

9 !f S 1977; lU. 1976, 1977, 1979; D-ereux, 1975; Eyster 973^ 
Gotsick 1973; Glover, l97o; Korkmas, 1973; Warren, 1970), cooperaT:ion or 
? br 5i;s w th other ;rganizations seems to be the major or motivating 
public libraries to provide literacy education services. Only nine of the 
libraries (17%) with cooperative efforts had literacy programs prior to 
i£r Reoperation and only five of the branch libraries had such Programs 
However! 57 percent (n=31) of the libraries reported that the organizations 
with which they cooperate had literacy education programs prior to the 
cooperative effort. 

rooTieration of libraries with other organizations seems to be the 

. -^F^^ ^^^^ attJ^p^ 

;eported that the organizations with which they cooperate had literacy 
education programs prior to the cooperative effort. 

The cooperative literacy effort was initiated in ^PP^^ji'^^^.^Jy 
half of the cases (n=26; 48%) by the library. Reasons for the initiation 
of'jhe coojerati^e Ute;acy effort indicated library's ^-gn^^J-^^^ 
the need for its involvement in literacy education and the use of coop 
erative efforts as a strategy for financial and other types of support 
?Se iecogniUon on the part of the organizations initiating ^ooPf^f 
Sth the'^ibrary that the library can provide the necessary 
Uteracy education was the major motivation for cooperation on the part of 
the cooperating organizations. 

Most cooperative efforts are informal. Written cooperative agreements 

^^^^ ^^iJ^,^ £b 

TJ.. needed basis 

T:X\ynl\ ^\h^s Cm^ Te^isL.s conce™|s the cooperating 
abrades aL organisations are made mostly by consensus (66%) . However 
decisions Involving the library --".^ """'S^tfy ^rs tSe library' st^ff 

:trr°reJSLSJXll^rr^^^^^^ 
to make decisions without such approval. 

The literacy education functions undertaken by the cooperating organ- 
izati^s iSS^atl program aspects. -/.P-^-^iref "a^fa 

perform multiple functions in the provision of l^^^^^^y^^^;^";"! .^„-ies 
Responsible, in the case of over two-thirds of the cooperating libraries, 
for the client aspects of the literacy programs. 
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Literacy Education Functions Provided to 
Libraries by Cooperating Organizations: 

Client/patron identification 
Tutor training 

Identification and selection of materials 
^ Client tutoring 

Purchase of m.'iterials 
Provision of materials 
Client /patron intake 
Provision of space for training tutors 
Administration of client tests 
Provision of equipment 
Coordination of cooperative activities 
Provision of client support services 

Forty-three percent of the cooperating libraries indicated that difficulti 
have been encountered by the cooperating organizations and libraries in the 
coordination and administration of the cooperative effort. Nearly one-half 
of the libraries admitting difficulties attributed them to insufficient avail- 
able funds (n=I2) or staff (n=9) for conducting the cooperative effort. Other 
sources of difficulties were identified as due to lack of constituent interest 
(n=7), decrease in the interest of the cooperating organization Cn=4), or 
library (n=3), and lack of expertise in literacy education Cn=6) . Differences 
between the policies and priorities of the cooperating organizations (n=6) 
and perceived threat to organization's autonomy (n=2) were also reported as 
a basis for cooperation difficulties. 

E. Relationship with Federal and State Agencies 

Approximately one-half of' the libraries with previous or current literacy 
education programs (n=38) have communicated with Federal and state agencies 
regarding funds to support literacy education. These agencies include most 
frequently the State Library Agency (n=18) and the Department of Education. 
One to three libraries also report that they have contacted Adult Basic 
Education, CETA and VISTA, Reading is Fundamental, and local schools. 

To obtain funds for literacy education, 29 of the public libraries (38%) 
requested the SLA assistance in preparing grant proposals. Regardless of 
their communications with the SLA and the purpose of these communications, 
the majority of public libraries (n=59; 77%) which provide literacy education 
services indicate that their respective SLA is aware of their involvement in 
literacy education. 

F. Literacy Education Budget and Funding Sources 

Generally, libraries' literacy education budgets constituted only 
3.4 percent of the median annual budget reported by the surveyed libraries. 
Literacy budgets were reported only by one-half of the public libraries and 



No. of Percent 



Libraries 


of 


(N = 54) 


Libiaries 


37 


69 


37 


69 


36 


67 


34 


63 


33 


61 


31 


57 


26 


48 


25 


46 


24 


44 


21 


29 


19 


35 


18 


33 



ranged considerably from $75 to $106,524, with a median of $6,000. Of their 
literacy education budgets, libraries expended the largest proportion of 
funds on salaries (a median of $13,375). Relatively smaller amounts were 
spent on acquisitions (a median of $2,000), processing and organization ($875), 
publicity ($475), and other expenses ($1*667) including training, utilities, 
travel and overhead. 

Federal funds constitute the largest funding source utilized by public 
libraries for literacy education services ($17,500, n=17). State and local 
funds were considerably smaller ($2,500, n=7; and $3,550, n=20, respectively). 
For general public library services, local funding constitutes the major 
source. 

Federal funds constituted the major, and in most cases, the only start-up 
funding source for public libraries involved in literacy education. Public 
libraries have received Federal funds from one to 11 years with a two year 
median figure (n=31). 

Since the establishment of libraries* literacy education services, most 
libraries relied heavily on a single funding source, as shown in the following 
table. 

No. of 

Median Percent Libraries Percent of 
Sour ce Range of Funds (N = 77) Libraries 

Federal 5-100% 90% 25 32 

State 2-100% 100% 12 16 

Local 2-100% 95% 24 31 

Other* 50-100% - 2 3 

*Includes donations, gifts and foundation grants. 



Forty of the 77 public libraries (52%) provided information on changes in 
their literacy education budget since the establishment of their literacy 
education program. Public libraries were almost equally divided: thirteen 
libraries (33%) retained their original budget, 11 libraries (28%) decreased 
their budget, and 16 libraries (39%) increased their literacy education 
budget. 

Changes in the literacy education budget and in the funding sources 
reflected discontinuation of funding (n=15), availability of new funding 
sources (n=9), changes in literacy education services provided (n=5), and 
in the populations served (nc5) . 

G. Difficulties and Problems Faced by Public Libraries 
Involved in Literacy Education 

Obtaining start-up and continuation funds are perceived by public 
libraries as major areas of difficulty. One-quarter and over one-third, 
respectively, of the public libraries with literacy education services 
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reported such difficulties* However, equally pertinent were difficulties 
in... 

No. of Libraries Percent of 
( N = 77) Libraries 



Defining the library's role in providing 
literacy education services 

Identifying and securing services of trained 
tutors 

Identifying and recruiting students 

Obtaining community support 

Obtaining the support of the library's Board 
of Trustees 

Having autonomy in policy making with regard 
to literacy education activities 



25 

24 
22 
14 

5 

3 



3? 

31 
29 
18 



These difficulties encountered by a considerable number of the libraries 
with literacy education programs affected most often the availability of staff 
to provide literacy education services (n=33; 43%) and' the availability of 
program funds (n=28; 36%). Also affected are materials and equipment acquis- 
itions (n=13; 17-%), provision of in-service training to staff (n=13; 17%), 
availability of facilities and space (n=9; 12%), and cooperation with other 
agencies and libraries in the provision of literacy education services (n=7; 
9%). 

6. Summary 



A. General Library Characteristics 

The public libraries surveyed were analyzed in terms of their age, 
location, the demographic composition of their area of service, affiliation 
with library systems, size, staff characteristics, materials and equipment, 
annual budget, ^nd funding services". The profile of the 121 public libraries 
surveyed is presented in the matrix below. 

Public Library Profile Matrix 
General Library Characteristics 
N = 121 



Age of 
Libraries 



Location 



Surveyed libraries varied greatly in age, from two 
to 100 years. 



Libraries varied in the urban- suburban-rural charac^ 
teristics of their location. Forty one percent are 
located in urban areas, 20% are in suburban areas, 
and 37% are in rural areai>. 
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Demographic 
Composition 
of Area of 
Service 


Libraries tended to be located in middle class areas (62%), 
which are ethnically heterogeneous and bilingual (60%). 


Affiliation 
with a 
Library 
System 


A majority of the libraries are affiliated with a library 
system. 


Library 
Size 

(Branches) 


Forty percent of the libraries have branches. Number 
of branches ranged widely from one to 86, with six 
branches as the median. 


Staff 
Charac- 
teristics 


Number of staff employed by libraries ranged from one 
full time equivalent (FTE) staff member to approximately 
1,400 staff, with 12 FTE staff as the median. Most 
library staff are employed on a full time basis. 

Among the different staff categories, librarians and 
para-professionals are employed most often. Volunteers 
are utilized by approximately one third' of the libraries. 

The median library has four librarians, one audio- visual 
specialist, two other professional staff, and nine para- 
professional staff. 

The standard requirement for librarians is a Masters 
of Library Science (MLS) and an area of specialization. 


Materials 
and 

Equipment 


The number of volumes that surveyed libraries have ranged 
from 1,250 to 4,120,000 with 67,000 volumes as the median. 
The number of volumes owned by branch libraries also ranged 
considerably from 1,000-450,000 with 22,500 as the median 
number of volumes. 

Most public libraries have a range of audio-visual materials 
and equipment. Most often, libraries have records, films, 
slides, sound cassettes, record players, projectors, and 
tape recorders. 


Annual 
Budget 


Budget information was supplied by 87% of the libraries. 
Libraries' budget ranged widely from $1,900 to $50,152,584 
with a median budget of $175,000. 


Funding 
Sources 


Most libraries (83%) rely on local funds. State funds 
were reported by 64% of the libraries. Thirty six percent 
of the libraries indicated that they have Federal funds. 



B. Library Involvement in Literacy Education 



The involvement of public libraries in literacy education was examined 
in terms of library characteristics, extent of involvement, length of involve- 
ment, staff characteristics, literacy education services provided by public 
libraries, populations served, materials and equipment used in literacy 
education, cooperative literacy activities involving public libraries, 
libraries literacy education budget and funding sources for start-up and 
continuation, and difficulties experienced by libraries in the provision 
of literacy education. 

Public Library Involvement in Literacy Education 
Summary Matrix 
N = 77 



Charac- 
teristics 
of Librar- 
ies In- 
volved in 
Literacy 
Education 


Public libraries involved in literacy education tend to be 
located in larger urban and suburban communities with 
heterogeneous populations. These libraries tend to be 
larger; have branch libraries, have a large collection 
of print materials, and a wide range of audio-visual 
materials and equipment. They also tend to have more 
staff, provide in-service training, have a larger annual 
budget, multiple funding sources, and in particular 
access to Federal funds. These libraries also tend to 
have the suppoit of the Board and Director for involve- 
ment in literacy education. 


Extent of 

Public 

Library 

Involvement 

in Literacy 

Education 


Of the 121 public libraries participating in the survey, 
64 (53%) of libraries are currently involved in literacy 
education, thirteen libraries (11%) were previously in- 
volved. 


Length of 
Involvement 


Public libraries involvement in literacy education varied 
greatly from one year to 60 years, with four years as a 
median length of involvement. 


Incentives 
and Barriers 
to Library 
Involvement 
in Literacy 
Education 


Public library awareness of the communit>'s need for 
literacy education, availability of funds for library 
involvement in literacy education, and libr.'iry^s desire 
to increase its visibility in the community constituted 
the major incentives for involvement. 

The three major barriers that prevented libraries from 
becoming involved in literacy education are library's 
unawareness of community's need for literacy education, 
lack of funds for providing literacy education services, 
and unavailability of staff. 
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Staff 
Charac- 
teristics 


Number of staff assigned bv Dubl ic 1 ibraries to Drovide 
literacy education services is small: one or two staff. 
These staff spend only part of their time providing 
literacy education services. 




In addition to Library Science degrees, staff assigned 
to literacy education have literacy related specialties 
in the areas of audio-visual materials, adult education, 
reading and Information and Referral, 

In-service training in the area of literacy education 
is provided by two- fifths of the libraries to librarians 
and to volunteer staff. 


Literacy 
Education 
Services 
Provided by 
Libraries 


Public libraries provide multiple literacy education 
services, acting mostly as a resource or a back-up center. 
Most often libraries provide space and facilities, 
identify, select and maintain literacy education materials 
and equipment, publicize literacy educati^m programs 
available in the community and provide referral services, 
and engage in one-on-one tutorial services 


Popula- 
tions 
Served 


Public libraries generally direct their services toward 
adults with eight or fewer years of education, serving 
a variety of ethnic groups as well as of bilingual 
populations. Only few of the libraries provide literacy 
education services to handicapped people, to migrants, and 
to the geographically isolated. 


Materials 
and Equip- 
ment Used 
in Literacy 
Education 


Materials used by public libraries in literacy education 
cover a variety of content areas. Most often, 'libraries 
have materials dealing with basic skills, consumer 
education, job information, health infomation, survival 
and coping skills, humanities ana English as a Second 
Language. 

Libraries involved in literacy education also use a 
wide range of audio-Visual materials and equipment. 
Only a few libraries use computers or computer managed 
instructional packages. 


Library 
Participa- 
tion in 
Cooperative 
Literacy 
Education 
Efforts 


A majority (70%) of the public libraries involved in 
literacy education engage in cooperative efforts. 
Libraries cooperate with a wide range of organizations; 
TnoQi" of t:eii thev cooneTat:e wi t:h 1 iteracv volunteers 
Federally funded programs, and educational institutions. 
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On the average libraries cooperate with four organiza- 
tions. Length of cooperation is three years on the 
average. 

Cooperation is a means for libraries to become involved 
in literacy education: fewer than one-fifth of the 
libraries provided literacy education services before 
their participation in a cooperative literacy effort. 

Cooperation is generally informal; only 30% of the 
libraries have formal cooperative agreements. 

Cooperative agencies are largely responsible for the 
client aspects of the literacy education program: 
i.e., client identification, tutor training, and 
client tutoring. 



Literacy 
Budget and 
Funding 
Sources 


The median literacy budget reported by libraries is 
$6,000 or 3.5% of the library's overall budget. Local 
and Federal funds constitute the major literacy 
funding sources. Federal funds were a major source 
for program start-up, with two years as the median 
period for continuation of Federal fuiids. 


Difficul- 
ties Expe- . 
nenced in 
Providing 
Literacy 
Education 


The three major difficulties experienced by libraries 
in tlie provision of literacy education services concern 
the ability of the library to obtain and retain funds 
for literacy education, the definition of the library's 
role as a literacy education provider and obtaining the 
community's support, and the identification and 
recruitment of tutors. 
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CHAPTER III: PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES/RESOURCE CENTERS* IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1. Introduction 

Of the different types of libraries with actual or potertial involvement 
in literacy education, public school libraries are of special interest to 
this study. This special interest in the literacy education activities of public 
School libraries steins from the environment (i.e. the school) in which these 
libraries opera'. e— an environment which is naturally conducive to the 
effective provision of literacy services— -and from the magnitude which 
public school libraries represent among all other types libraries. There 
are approximately 75,000 public school libraries compared to approximately 
8,700 public libraries and 3,000 higher education libraries. 

The environment within which public school libraries operate is partic- 
ularly efficient to their involvement in literacy education for a number 
of reasons, including the school's function in literacy education, the 
extent to which schools have been effective in fulfilling this function, 
and the increasing rate of illiteracy among school age populations. Literacy 
has been perceived as prominent among the skills schools are expected to 
teach, since literacy skills are crucial in achieving most other educational 
goals'as well as in managing daily tasks and effectively performing in a 
variety of areas of work. However, despite the widely held belief that 
*\..the development of literacy skills, broadly defined, is the job that 
the schools can do best, and that it is the job that the labor market needs 
most from the school s''l, schools have not been as effective as expected 
in this task. . Although the precise degree of school effectiveness in 
teaching literacy skills is as yet undetermined, there is compelling evi- 
dence that in many instances schools are not providing students with literacy 
skills that are consistent with society's current opportunities and mcirket 
demands . 

The reasons for the schools' difficulties in transmitting literacy 
skills to their student populations are varied and require further in- 
vestigation. Among the most often cited explanations are the requirements 
placed upon schools to teach skills not formerly taught by them to a highly 
heterogeneous student population who may require different instinct ional 
strategies than most commonly us«d. Moreover, schools may not be allocating 
sufficient time to the direct instruction of literacy, nor using instructional 
methods which are particularly appropriate to the needs of those students 
with low literacy skills. While schools may be providing sound support for 
the development of literacy skills, they may not be able to encourage students 
to acquire, use, maintain and expand these skills or to utilize non-classroom 
settings and non-school settings to facilitate such skills. Furthermore, 
until recently educators tended to perceive and treat literacy only as it 
related to within school skills rather than also consider the practical 
literacy needs in daily living. 



*The term "library" is used in this chapter as synonomous with "media center' 
or "resource center". 
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The public school library constitutes a particularly appropriate 
setting which can be most effective in compensating for the difficulties 
which schools have been experiencing in teaching literacy skills to children 
and youth. The role that public school libraries have played in literacy 
education has received little attention in terras of research or other 
available data in spite of the high level of interest exhibited by Federal 
agencies in the literacy activities undertaken by public school libraries 
fffid the con5iderable amount of support provided by the Federal agencies 
to these libraries. Federal resources allocated to public school libraries 
range from the development and provision of literacy related materials and 
equipment to the arrangements for in-service education and training to 
library media specialists. To increase and encourage the literacy activities 
provided by public school libraries, to provide leadership in this area, 
and to promote effective and innovative literacy strategies for diverse 
populations. Federal and state programs are in need of a systematic body 
of data concerning the current state-of-the-art in public school library 
involvement in literacy. Such data were collected by this study through 
a national sample survey of public school libraries. 

For the purposes of this study, literacy education provided by public 
school libraries was defined more narrowly than the definition used for 
the other types of libraries. The definition adopted in response to 
the Committee on Education Information Systems (CEIS) requirement refers 
to literacy education as activities or services explicitly designed to 
improve the reading, siting, comprehension and computational skills of 
pupils functioning one or more years below grade level, including pupils 
for whom English is a second language. Functions classified as literacy 
education were distinguished from services t school librarians or 
media specialists provide to pupils who function at or above grade level. 

2. Public School Characteristics 

Four hundred public schools including elementary, junior high schools 
ai.d senior high schools, were sampled. Of these schools, 278 (69.5%) 
responded to the survey. The responding schools represent a wide distri- 
bution of school sizes, as shown in the table below: 



School Size 



No. of 
Libraries 
(N=278) 



Percent of 
Libraries 
(%=100) 



Schools with 1-399 pupils 
Schools with 400-799 pupils 
Schools with 800-1,999 pupils 
Schools with 2,000 or more pupils 
No Answer 



98 
104 
41 
10 
25 



35 
37 
15 
4 
9 



The majority of the responding schools (N=197; 71%) have pupils 
who function below grade level. In fact, nearly one-third of these 
schools reported that 30 or more percent of their pupils functidn 
below grade level, ^ 
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Percent of Pupils Functioning 
Below Grade Level 



1-9 percent of pupils 
10-19 percent of pupils 
20-29 percent of pupils 
30-39 percent of pupils 
40-49 percent of pupils 
50-59 percent of pupils 
60 or more percent of pupils 
No Answer 



No. of 


Percent 


Schools 


Schools 


(N=197) 


(%=100) 


27 


14 


46 


23 


54 


27 


31 


16 


12 


6 


10 


5 


10 


• 5 


7 


4 



Of the 197 schools with pupils who function below grade level, 141 
schools (72%) provide literacy education services. The majority of the 
schools with literacy education services provide such services ^.o pupils 
functioning one year (n=85; 60%) and two years (n=99; 70%) belc. grade 
level. Only eight of these schools (6%) also provide literacy education 
to adults. 

3. Libraries Involvement in Literacy Education 

A . Incentives to Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

Only 22 of the 141 public schools which provide literacy education 
(16%) involve their library in the provision of these services. Public 
school libraries are largely not involved in literacy education activities. 
Reasons for their uninvolvement vary. Most often, pub.-'- school libraries 
are not involved in literacy education because such services have been 
developed and are provided by other departments or staff in the school 
(n=91; 76%). Other reasons for library uninvolvement include: 

• unavailability of library/resource center staff for assignment 
to the provision of literacy education (n=26; 23%); 

• unavailability of library funds for literacy education 
(n=16; 13%); and 

• library staff do not have training or experience in literacy 
education (n=15; 12%). . 

Public school library involvement in literacy education is not related 
to school size or to the proportion of pupils functioning below grade level. 
The 22 libraries active in literacy education represent schools of different 
sizes as well as schools where the magnitude of pupil illiteracy varies 
greatly. School library length of involvement in literacy education varies 
also: seven of the 22 schools became involved in literacy education in 1970 
or earlier and the involvement of the other 15 libraries began in 1974 or 
later. In most cases (n=18; 82%), these libraries serve all the students 
in school who function one or two years below grade level. Two of these 
libraries also serve adults, and four libraries provide literacy education 
services to bilingual or non-English speaking pupils. l\fheia libraries do 
not serve all pupils who function below grade level, reasons given are the 
unavailability cf library staff or the provision of needed services by 
other school staff. 
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More than one-half of the libraries (n=13) became involved in literacy 
education due to the magnitude of the pupil illiteracy problem which could 
not be handled in the classroom. Other incentives to library involvement 
include the literacy related qualifications of library staff and their 
ability to respond to the individual needs of pupils, 

B. Pupils Served 

Pupils functioning one or two years below grade level constitute the 
target population of libraries literacy education services. Eighteen of 
the 22 libraries active in literacy education provide these services to 
elementary school pupils, four of the libraries serve high school students 
exclusively, and nine of the libraries provide literacy education services 
to both elementary and secondary school pupils. 

Pupils receiving literacy education services from public school 
libraries are demographically heterogeneous. Black (n=18), Hispanic (n=12), 
and Asian American (n=10) pupils are served by one-half or more of these 
libraries. Also served are Native American (n=6) pupils as well as a 
variety of bilingual populations. A few of the public school libraries 
involved in literacy education (four or fewer), also provide these services 
to mentally, emotionally, or learning disabled pupils. 

A variety of methods are used by schools to determine pupils* literacy 
education needs. The major methods identified include testing, teacher 
judgement, reading placement, a'.;d language screenings In 21 of 22 public 
schools where libraries are involved in literacy education, teachers play 
the key role in identifying pi5)ils in need of literacy education and deter- 
mining the assistance these pupils require. Other school personnel most 
commonly involved in the identification of pupils in need of literacy 
education, are the school psychologist (n-14) , and the guidance counselor 
(n=ll). In a few cases, the school librarian or media specialist (n=3) , 
and other school personnel such as the reading specialist, math specialist, 
speech therapist, special education teacher or a professional examiner are 
involved. 

Once pupils are identified as needing literacy education services, some 
of the schools refer all these pupils to the library. In other schools, 
pupil referral to the library for literacy education services is determined 
by the teacher or by the individual needs of the pupil. 

C. Library Staff Providing Literacy Education 

Over one-half (n=13) of the public school libraries which provide 
literacy education have one staff member responsible for the services. 
Five libraries have two staff who provide literacy education, and the 
-^maining four libraries have each three to seven staff involved in this 
area of service. Twenty of the 22 libraries have full-time staff involved 
in literacy education. Seven of the nine libraries with mo^**^ than one 
staff member providing literacy education also have part-time staff. 
Volunteers are used only by one library. 
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Library staff involved in literacy education either have a flasters 
(n=ll) or a Bachelors (n=6) in Library Sciences. In approximately one-half 
of the libraries, staff involved in literacy education also have a degree 
in education (n=10) or a teaching certificate (n=6). In addition to these 
academic degrees, nearly all public school libraries active in literacy 
education reported that their staff have training and experience in a 
variety of literacy related areas including: 

• audio-visual materials (n=21), 
o reading (n=17), 

• writing (n=12), 

• computational skills (n=10) , 

• Information and Referral (n=9), 

• material development for special groups in need of literacy 
education (n=9) , 

• English as a second language (n=6), and 

• instructional methods in literacy education (n=6). 

To prepare library staff for the provision of literacy education services 
eight of the 22 public school libraries (approximately one-third) provide 
in-service training to these staff. In-service training is provided mainly 
in the areas of reading and the use of audio-visual materials. In-service 
training is provided by school district staff in all cases. Also providing 
in-service training to library staff involved in literacy education are 
State Library Agency or SEA staff (n=3), other library staff (n=5), literacy 
associations (n=l), and a variety of outside consultants (n=4) such as 
university faculty and Right to Read staff. Library sr.aff in three of the 
eight public school libraries which provide in-service training, receive 
such training once a year. Staff affiliated with libraries in the other 
five schools receive training semi-annually, quarterly or bi-monthly. 
Training ranges from one hour to three days. 

D, Literacy Education Services Provided by Public School Libraries 

Literacy education services are provided by public school libraries 
to teachers and to pupils. Overall, these services can be divided into 
four major areas: 

• the identification, selection and provision of materials and 
equipment to teachers involved in literacy education and to 
pupils who function below grade level, 

• the identification and provision of bilingual print and 
non-print materials; 
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o the use of kits and programs designed for teaching reading, 
writing and mathematics to pupils who function below grade 
level; and 

• the instruction of general library skills to pupils in need 
of literacy eduMtion, to allow them easy access to materials 
and equipment aid thus to encourage them to read. 

^ Literacy education services to teachers and other school staff are 
provided by 12 of the 22 public school libraries. Services to teachers 
consist of assistance in the location of literacy related materials, 
notification of teachers about new materials, and the training of teachers 
in the use of these materials. 

Literacy education services to pupils are provided individually or 
in small groups. The number of hours in which pupils receive literacy 
education services each week and the duration of the service period vary 
greatly among public school libraries. Generally, pupils receive literacy 
education services from the library over the entire school year. Only 
two libraries identified the length of service to be shorter than the 
school year. Services may range from 30 o-.nutes each week (four libraries), 
to one or two hours (n=10), and to as many as three hours a day. 

Pupil progress is evaluated in 10 of the libraries providing literacy 
education. Evaluations are conducted by means of skill tests, pupil per- - 
formance in class, and librarian's perceptions. Pupils who do not progress 
at the expected rate, either repeat the instructional program, are referred 
to a specialist or are subject to a different literacy instructional method. 

E. Literacy Education Materials and Equipment 

Public school libraries involved in literacy education use for instruc- 
tional purposes ''high interest, low vocabulary" books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. Also used are a combination of books and cassettes which 
enable the pupil to follow the printed material while listening to its 
recording. In addition to printed materials, a variety of audio-visual 
materials are used in literacy education. Nearly all the public school 
libraries which provide literacy education use: 

• films, filmstrips and slides (n=21), 

• sound cassettes (n=20), 

• records (n=20) , and 

• kits (n=18). 

Also used, although by fewer of these libraries are: 

• talking books (n=ll), 

• art prints (n=9), and 

• video tape cassettes (n=8) . 
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Microform and computer aided instructional packages are used by two 
libraries only. 

Congruent with the type of audio-visual materials used by public 
school libraries, are the types of equipment utilized in literacy 
education. Most public school libraries which provide literacy educa- 
tion services use record players (n=20), tape recorders (n=19), projectors 
in=19), and viewers (n=15). Fewer of the school libraries also use 
video tape recorders (n=9) , reader printers (n=5), and computer terminals 
(n=4). 

To provide literacy education, public school libraries, like other 
types of libraries, use a variety of print and audio-visual materials. 
For r.ost public school libraries, some of the print and audio-visual 
materials and equipment used in literacy education was not part of the 
library's collection when library involvement in literacy education 
began and had to be purchased. A small portion of the materials used 
by public school libraries in literacy education were developed by 
school staff. Materials developed by school staff include games, 
worksheets, combined books and cassettes, videotapes, transparencies, 
and tests. 

In 'deciding which literacy related print and audio-visual materials 
and eq; nent to use, nearly all public school libraries involved in 
literacy education (n=18) take into account the skill level of the user 
as the major decision factor. Also considered are the costs of the 
materials (n=9) , their availability (n=8) , and the number of pupils 
likely to use these materials (n=5) . 

F. Cooperation Between Library Staff and Other 
School Staff in Literacy Education 

Public school library ^taff involved in literacy education cooperate 
with a range of school staff as well as with parents of pupils who receive 
literacy education. School staff who cooperate with librarians in literacy 
education include teachers, school administrators, specialists, counselors 
and the School Board. 

Teachers cooperate with school library staff in most of the schools 
(n=19) where libraries are involved in literacy education. The cooperation 
between librarians and teachers is in four areas: 

• identification and selection of print and audio-visual 
materials for literacy education; 

• identification of pupils in need of literacy education and 
the determination of their needs; 

• planning of literacy education services to be provided to 
these pupils; and 

• informing librarians about pupils' performance and the 
progress made by these pupils in class. 
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School administrators such as the principal or assistance super- 
intendent assist librarians in the provision of literacy education 
services in 16 of the 22 schools where libraries are involved in 
literacy education. Their cooperation is characterized by joint 
decision-making on purchasing new materials, review of literacy 
education lesson plans, and informal follow-up of pupils receiving 
literacy education. Assistance to librarians involved in literacy 
^ucation through the generation of ideas and recommendations on how 
to provide literacy education services also comes from the School 
Board, guidance counselors and specialists in the areas of reading 
and bilingual education. This type of cooperation was reported by 
one-half of the libraries involved in literacy education. 

Public school librarians also cooperate with parents. Cooperation 
with parents, which was reported by over one- third of the libraries, 
focuses on two areas. Parents communicate with teachers and librarians 
about the special literacy related nee-*^ of their children. Moreover, 
parents act as volunteers in the librai^ s literacy education program. 

Frequency of communications between librarians, school staff and 
parents varies consxuerably. '"^mmunications with teachers is most 
frequent while communications with parents is least frequent. Generally, 
librarians communicate with teachers on a daily or weekly basis about 
the literacy education program (n=12) . Such frequency of communications 
is also maintained by six of the 16 libraries which cooperate with school 
administrators and by six of the 11 libraries cooperating with specialists 
and guidance counselors. Communications with parents concerning literacy 
educ'ition are usually maintained on a monthly or quarterly basis. 

Communications between librarians involved in literacy education, 
school staff and parents focus on three areas: 

• assessment of pupil's literacy education needs (n=16); 

• reports on pupil's progress (n=15); and 

• consultation on the different aspects of the library's 
literacy education program (n=15). Such consultations 
may include the need for new materials (n=9) , the planning 
of weekly sessions, and participation of 1: ary staff in 
parent-teacher conferences (n=43 . 

Ten of the ?2 public school libraries involved in literacy education 

cooperate with other libraries in this area of service. Generally, these 

libraries cooperate with a large number of other libraries : 11 other 

libraries on the average. Areas of cooperation among these libraries 
include: 

• interlibrary loans (n=9); 

e literacy education material development (n=7); 
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use of outside consultants (n=6) ; 



• provision of in-service training (n=4); and 

• literacy education program development (n=3) . 

Only four of the public school libraries providing literacy education 
also cooperate with other educational agencies and organizations in their 
county. Cooperation with these agenies and organizations is in the areas 
of literacy education materials development, literacy education program 
development and provision of in-service training in literacy education. 

G. Literacy Budget and Funding Sources 

Fourteen gf the 22 public school libraries involved in literacy 
education provided budget data. Libraries' FY 1980 literacy education 
budget varied greatly from $100 to $50,000 with a median of $600. However, 
five of the 14 libraries allocated $600 or less to literacy education, 
four had a budget of $l,000-$7,000 for literacy education services, one 
library allocated $50,000, and the remaining four libraries did not dis- 
tinguish between funds expended on literacy education and on general 
library services. 

Nine of the public school libraries reported Federal funds. Generally, 
the amount of Federal funds available to libraries' literacy education 
activities did not exceed $1,000. Public schools libraries also reported 
that they use state and local funds in providing literacy education services. 
The amount of these funds was also small and did not exceed $1,000. Six 
of the public school libraries have had Federal funds for starting their 
library's involvement in literacy education. Federal start-up funds 
constituted 50 percent or more of their literacy education budget. 

Only three of the 14 public school libraries which provided budget 
information, reported increases in their literacy education budget since 
they had become involved in this area of service. Four of the libraries 
indicated that their literacy education budget remained the same, and 
seven libraries experienced budget decreases. 

H. Difficulties Encountered by Public School 
Libraries Involved in Literacy Education 

Public school libraries involved in literacy education fp,ce a range 
of difficulties in providing literacy education services. The difficulties 
reported include: 

• difficulties in obtaining materials and equipment especially 
targetted to particular literacy needs of pupils (n=ll); 

• lack of adequate library staff trained in the provision of 
literacy education services (n=8); 




• lack of autonomy in policy making with regard to literacy 
education (n=6) ; 

• difficulty in obtaining literacy education start-up or 
continuation funds (n=5) ; and 

• difficulty in obtaining the support of school personnel (n=4) . 

Jhese difficulties mainly constrain the ability of public school librarie 
to provide literacy education services to all pupils in need of such 
assistance and to allocate adequate service time to pupils. 
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3> Summary 



The characteristics and nature of involvement of public school 
libraries in literacy education are summarized in the iratrix below. 



Public School Libraries 
N = 278 



Characteristics of Surveyed Public Schools 


Size of 
Schools 


The surveyed schools varied by number of pupils; 35% 
had up to 399 pupils; the number of pupils of 38% of 
the ochools ranged between 400 and 799; 15% of the 
surveyed schools have 800 to 1,999 pupils; and four 
percent have 2,000 or more pupils. 


Functioning 
Level of 
Pupils 


The majority of the schools (71%) have pupils who 
function one or two years below grade level. 

The percent of pupils functioning below grade level 
varied. However, in one third of these schools 
30% or more of the pupils function below grade 
level. 


Provision 
of Literacy 
Education 
Services 


Nearly three quarters of the schools with pupils 
who function one or two years below grade level 
provide literacy education services. 


Involvement of Public School , Libraries in Literacy Education 

N = 22 


Extent of 
Library 
Involvement 
in Literacy 
Education 


Of the 141 schools which provide literacy education, 
only 22 of the libraries (16%) are involved in this 
area of service. 


Length of 
Involvement 


On the average, the surveyed public school libraries 
have been involved in literacy education for seven years. 


Incentives 
and Barriers 
to Library 
Involvement 
in Literacy 
Education 


Libraries became involved in literacy education duo 
to the magnitude of the illiteracy problem in the " 
school which could not be addressed within the class- 
room. Library staff experience in literacy education 
and their ability to respond to individual needs also 
acted as incentives to involvement. 
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Major barriers to public school library involvement in 
literacy education reported included the provision of 
literacy education by other school staff, the unavail- 
ability of funds, and the unavailability of staff or of 
trained library staff. 


Staff 

Characteris 
tics 


Most of the public school libraries have full time 
staff assigned to literacy education. Libraries 
usually assign one or two staff members to literacy 
education. 

Generally these staff have a Library Science degree, a 
degree in education, and a literacy related area of 
SDecialization. 

In-service training to staff involved in literacy education 
is provided by one third of the public school libraries. 


Literacy 
Education 
Services 
Provided 


Services provided by libraries include the identifica- 
tion, selection and maintenance of literacy education 
materials and equipment for teachers; and identification 
and provision of bilingual literacy education materials, 
the use of literacy education kits, and the instruction 
of pupils who function below grade level in general 
library skills to increase their ease of access to and 
use of library services. 


Populations 
Served 


Public school libraries provide literacy education to 
elementary school (82%), secondary school (18%) or 
both to elementary and secondary school (41%) pupils who 
function one or two years below grade level. Only two of ■ 

Pupils receiving such services are ethnically heterogeneous 
and bilingual. 


Materials 
and Equipment 
Used in 
Literacy 
Education 


Public school libraries use a range of print and 
non-print literacy education materials including 
high interest/low vocabulary books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, combinations of books and cass*attes, 
kits, films, sound cassettes, and records. 

Equipment most commonly used includes record players, 
tape recorders^ projectors, and viewers. 

Computer aided instructional packages are rarely used. 
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Library 

Partic-.;.r- 

tion ill 

Cooperative 

Literacy 

Education 

Efforts 



Liberacy 
Budget and 
Funding 
Sources 



Public school libraries involved in literacy educa- 
tion cooperate with a series of school staff such 
as teachers, administrators, specialists. Board members, 
and parents. 

Areas of cooperation include materials identification, 
acquisition, and selection, identification of 
pupils in need of literacy education, assessment 
of pupil performance, and pupil follow-up. 

Half of the public school libraries also cooperate 
in literacy education with other libraries in the 
areas of interlibrary loans, material development, 
provision of in-service training, and use of outside 
consultants. 



Median literacy education budget reported was $600. 
Use of Federal funds were reported by two-fifths 
of the libraries. 



Difficulties 
Experienced 
in Providing 
Literacy 
Education 



Public school libraries involved in literacy educa- 
tion experienced difficulties in the identification 
of materials suited for pupils with particular 
literacy education needs, unavailability of staff 
trained in literacy education, lack of library 
autonomy in literacy education, and unavailability 
of funds. 
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CHAPTER IV: CONMJNITY COLLEGE LIBRARIES/RESOURCE CENTERS IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1 . Introduction 

For the purposes of this study the concepts "library" and "resource 
center" are used synon>Tnously. 

Libraries of higher educational institutions have an important role 
to play in literacy education. Their primary function lies in t^e area 
of support for the activities of literacy trainers through provision of 
materials for literacy teachers and tutors, guidance and assistance to 
literacy educators, development of curriculum resource centers for 
literacy training materials, development of bilingual materials, and, 
where applicable, use the institution's extensions and outreach services 
as literacy resources. A particular subset of the libraries of higher 
educational institutions, the community college libraries or resource 
centers, have a particularly pertinent role to play in literacy education 
efforts geared toward adults in their community as well as toward particular 
groups of students. Due to the easy accessibility of community college 
libraries and the colleges mandate to serve the adult population within 
their educational service unit, on one hand, and the personnel and 
physical resources and facilities that community colleges libraries 
have, on the other hand, community college libraries can reasonably be 
expected to become involved in literacy education within their jurisdiction. 
Furthermore, given changes in the characteristics of. community college 
students due to the policy of open access, the community college library 
may provide literacy education to particular groups of its own student 
population. 

The involvement of community college libraries in the provision of 
literacy education services to community college students or to members 
of the community at large has not been previously explored. While the 
National Center for Education Statistics of tne U.S. Department of 
Education periodically surveys libraries of higher educational institutions, 
inducting community colleges, the data collected in the Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) relate to three issue areas: library 
collections, library expenditures, and library staff. Library involvement 
in literacy education has not been addressed in "^hese periodic surveys. 
The inclusion of community college libraries in his study provides 
therefore a systematic basis for examining the extent and nature of 
involvement of this onset of libraries in literacy education. 

2. Characteristics of Surveyed Community College Lilraries 

The sixty-five surveyed community college libraries represent 
community colleges with varied student populations ranging in size from 
120 students to 70,000, with a median of 2,000 students. In terms of 
their geographical distribution, nearly 30 percent each of the community 
colleges are located in urban areas (n=18) and suburban areas (n=19), 
and -^rcent are in rural areas (n=28). In addition to serving the 
campu^ in which the libraries are located, community college libraries 
tend to serve the community (n=51; 78%) or county (n=3), the extension 
campuses (n=30; 46%), or other libraries in the community (n=4). 
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One-quarter (n=16) of the community college libraries have off -campus 
libraries or satellite resource centers; in most cases one off -campus branch 
or resource center. Forty of the libraries C62%) belong to a cooperative 
library system. 

Community college libraries tend more often to employ staff on a 
full-time basis than on a part-time basis in all staff categories. The 
number of staff reported by community college libraries varies greatly. 
This variance is present in every staff category reported. On the average, 
these libraries employ nine full-time equivalents, including two full-time 
librarians, one full-time audio-visual and media specialist, one other 
full-time professional staff member, and four full-time paraprof essional 
staff and library technicians. The use of volunteers has been reported 
only by a small number of libraries (n=5) and only on a part-time basis. 
Similarly, the use of part-time staff has been reported by a small number 
of the surveyed libraries as shown in the table below. 



Full-Time Staff 



Part-Time Staff 



Librarians 

Audio-Visual S 
Media Specialists 

Other professional 
specialists 

Par apro f ess i onal 
staff 5 technic- 
ian? 

Volunteers 

Other 

FTE 



Range Median No. of Percent 

of No. of Libraries of 
Staff Staff (N = 65) Libraries 



Range Median No. of Percent 

of No. of Libraries of 
Staff Staff (N = 65) Libraries 



1-9 


2 


62 


95 


1-4 


1.5 


14 


22 


1-5 


1 


37 


57 


1-2 


1 


3 


5 


1-5 


1 


18 


28 


i-5 


2 


7 


11 


1-31 


4 


55 


85 


1-20 


2 


23 


35 










1-6 


2 


'6 


8 


2-25 




2 


3 


3-25 


9 


13 


20 


1-53 


9 


50 


77 











In general, coiranunity college libraries require that librarians have 
a Master of Library Sciences (MLS). In addition to this academic degree, 
surveyed libraries also reported that their staff most frequently have ^ 
training and experience in the area of audio-visual materials (n=57; 88%) 
and in the provision of Information and Referral services (n=32; 49%). 
Fewer libraries also reported that their staff have expertise in the areas 
of reading (n=15; 23%), adult education (n=12; 18%), and teaching English 
as a second language (n=6; 9%). As a strategy for developing or improving 
staff skills, 47 of the libraries (72%) provide in-service training. 
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Community college library resources varied considerably, although 
libraries were generally well equipped. The number of volumes carried 
by libraries ranged from 500 to 95,000 with a median of 33,000 volumes 
(n=62) . For satellite libraries, this figure ranged from 200 to 7,000 
volumes with a median of 600 volumes (n=ll). In terms of audio-visual 
materials and equipment, libraries reported a range of such materials 
including: 



Audio-Visual Materials 


Equipment 






No. of 


Percent 




No. of 


Percent 




Libraries 


of 




Libraries 


of 


Type 


(N=65) 


Libraries 


Type 


(N=65) 


Libraries 


Films, film- 






Models 


1 


2 


strips, slides 


61 


94 


Proj ectors 


60 


92 


Sound cassettes 


60 


92 


Tape recorders 


60 


92 


Mi croform 


57 


88 


Record players 


59 


91 


Records 


56 


86 


Microform 






Videotape 






readers 


58 


89 


cassettes 


50 


77 


Reader printers 


53 


82 


Kits 


42 


65 


Videotape 






Artprints 


20 


31 


recorders 


49 


75 


Computer managed 






Viewers 


49 


75 


instruction 






Computer terminals 




packages 


8 


12 


terminals 


19 


29 


Talking books 


5 


8 


Arts equipment 


2 


3 


Transparencies . 


2 


3 






Educational toys 


1 


2 









Library annual budgets were reported by 55 of the libraries f85%) . 
Annual budgets ranged from $5,400 to ;!i995,000 with a median of $126,000. 
While 80 percent of the libraries reported havihg Federal funds, this 
source represents the smallest amount of funds that community college 
libraries have relative to the state and local funds these libraries 
reported . 

No. of 

Median Amount Libraries Percent of 
Funding Source Range of Funds of Funds (N = 55) Libraries 

Federal funds $1 , 000-$86,000 $ 3,900 52 95 

State funds $10, 000-$975,000 $86,966 39 71 

Local funds $800-$800,000 $71,229 28 78 

Other $500-$178,100 $2C,000 15 42 
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Of their annual budget, community college libraries report the largest 
expenditures on salaries (range: $14,000-$895,000; median: $75,630; n=56; 
86%) and acquisition of materials and equipment (range: $400-$182,942; 
median: $35,000; n^57; 88%). Processing and other costs (including over- 
head, travel, rent, and training) are considerably lower with a median of 
$5,000 (n«39, 60%) and $5,050 (ii=17; 26%), respectively. Approximately 
onft-quarter of the surveyed libraries reported that their budget had 
decreased in the last five years, approximately one-third of the libraries 
reported increases in their budget, and nearly two-fifths indicated that 
their budget has not changed in the last five years. 

About one-third of the community college libraries which participated 
in the survey (n=73; 35%) are currently or were previously active in the 
'area of literacy education. When community college libraries involved in 
literacy education are compared with community college libraries not involved 
in literacy education in terms of the library characteristics previously 
described, the two groups of libraries differ significantly only along two 
characteristics: affiliation with a system of libraries and changes in the 
budget. Community college libraries which are part of a cooperative library 
system are more likely to provide literacy education services than those 
libraries without such an affiliation (x^ - 3.44, p<.06, n=64). 
Similarly, community college libraries whose budgets have increased in the 
last five years are more likely to be active in literacy education than 
community college libraries whose budget had decreased or remained unchanged 
during that period (x2 = 6.52, p<.05, n=62). The abili-ty to share, 
through cooperation, available r*" sources and the access to increased re- 
sources are the two most significant predictors of the likelihood of involve- 
ment in literacy education on part of community college libraries. 



3. Incentives and Barriers to the Involvement of Community 
College Libraries in Literacy Education 

The motivations to community college libraries' involvement in literacy 
education varied. However, as in the case of public libraries, the most 
frequently cited incentive to involvement in literacy education is the need 
for literacy education services expressed by community college personnel 
and local corm..unity groups, institutions and agen ies. This incentive was 
reported by 10 of the 23 libraries which have been active in providing such , 
services. Other incentives--access to funds, availability r^f staff, interest 
of library to increase its visibility--were reported only by one or two 
libraries. 

The barriers identifi'^d by libraries to involvement in literacy education 
parallel the incentives. The availability of literacy education services 
tiom other departments in the college or other agencies in the cominunity 
(n=16; 36%) was reported by the largest number of uninvolved libraries. Also 
reported as barriers were lack of funds for undertaking literacy education 
activities (n=5; 11%), and absence of demand for literacy seri'ices from 
community and college staff (n=5; 11%). 
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Expressed need for literacy education services by community college 
students or members of the local community (n=15; 35%) and the availability 
of funding— regardless of the source — for the undertaking of literacy 
education activities (n=12; 27%) constitute the major factors that will 
motivate community college libraries which have never been involved or 
which ceased their involvement in literacy education to provide such services. 

4. Literacy Education Services Provided by Community 
College Libraries 

The length of involvement of community college libraries in literacy 
education ranged fiom one year to 34 years, with a median of nine years. 
The roles most frequently undertaken by community college libraries in 
literacy education relate to the identification, acquisition and maintenance 
of materials and tc the provision of space for literacy education classes. 
The functions performed least frequently by community college libraries 
entail the training of library staff in the provision of these services. 
The review of the range of literacy related services and activities under- 
taken by community college libraries, listed in the following table, in- 
dicate that these libraries tend to support literacy education in performing 
their traditional role without the assumption of functions that do not 
constitute regular library services. Library involvement in literacy 
education through the provision of services that libraries commonly provide 
rer^uirei,* the least investment of library resources. This form of involvement 
may be due to resource limitations experienced by community college libraries. 
This involvement^ however, can also be explained as a result of the location 
of tiie<5e libraries within an educational institution likely to have the 
literacy education training and tutoring expertise in other departments. 
Thus, services needed from community college libraries are not likely to be 
training and tutoring which can be provided by other college departments, 
but those services which only the library can provide most effectively and 
efficiently. 

No. of Percent 
Libraries of 
(N=23) Libraries 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance of 

materials for remedial readers or low level readers 

for use in the library/resource center 18 78 

Provision of materials and equipment for literacy 

education classes 17 74 

Identification of and assistance in maintenance of 

materials for remedial readers or low level readers 

for use in a literacy education program undertaken 

by a community group, agency or institution 13 57 

Provision of jpace for literacy education classes 10 43 

Provision of materials and equipment for training 

literacy education tutors or volunteers 7 30 
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No. of Percent 
Libraries of 
(N=23) Libraries 



Provision of Information and Referral services 

on and to available literacy education programs 7 30 

Provision of outreach services to populations ^ith 

needs in literacy education 7 30 

Trovision of space for training literacy education 

tutors or volunteers 7 30 

Publicizing literacy education activities conducted 

by the library/ resource center or by other groups, 

agencieSs or institutions in the community 7 30 

Identification, acquisition, and maintenance of 

literacy materials for interlibrary loans 6 26 

Training individuals or staff from other college 
departments, agencies, institutions or community 

groups in the provision of literacy services 4 17 

Provision of outreach services to community 
agencies or institutions involved in literacy 

education 3 13 

Training library/ re source center staff in literacy 

education activities 3 13 



Populations Served 
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Literacy education services provided by community college libraries 
are targetted toward students enrolled in the college 61%) or toward 

members of the* community (n=8; 35%). Community college libraries involved 
in literacy education serve populations cf different ethnic background and 
educational level. Most of the community college libraries with literacy 
education programs served Caucasian (n-lS; 78%), Black Cn=16; 70%), and 
Asian American (n=14; 61%) persons. Also served, although by fewer libraries 
are Hispanic (n=ll; 48%) and Native American Cn=6; 26%) persons. Several of - 
the libraries focus their literacy education program on services to bilingual 
populations. Seven libraries (30%) serve Asian American populations and 
three libraries provide services to Hispanic bilingual persons. Although 
the bilingual student population in the surveyed community colleges ranged 
from one percent to 45 percent, this group cons" ''tutes, on the average, 
only two percent of the students. 

Handicapped people are rarely identified as a target population of 
community college libraries* literacy education services. Only ftw of the 
libraries reported that they serve people with different handicapping con- 
ditiors such as physically handicapped Cn=4) , hearing impaired (n=2), learning 
disabled (n=:2), visually impaired (n=l), mentally retarded (n»l),'and de- 
velopmentally disabled (ji=l) . 
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Aside from the community college students served the ''itiJracy 
education programs of 16 libraries, libraries which serve raetr >rs of the 
community deal with populations of low educational level. Seven of the 
libraries provide adult basic education services to comunity members, 
three libraries serve migiant populations, and four libraries serve the 
geographically isol:*ced. 

Literacy education needs of these populations are determined mostly 
through indications made by college staff and by representatives of commun- 
ity groups (n=17; 74%). Over one-half of the libraries also conduct a 
college or community needs assessment (n=12; 52%). Other methods for the 
determination of literacy education needs are communications with other 
literacy education providers Cn=6; 26%). The methods used by community 
college libraries to assess literacy education needs parallel in type and 
frequency the methods these libraries use in order to determine the general 
library needs of the populations they serve. 

B. Library Staff Involved in Literacy Education 

Of the 23 community college libraries involved in literacy education, 
only one-half provided information relating to the number and type of 
staff assigned to literacy education. A comparison between community 
college libraries' total number of staff and the number of staff that 
libraries assign to provide literacy education services indicates that 
approximately one-half of the staff of libraries with .literacy education 
programs, provide literacy education services 



Library Full-Time Staff 



Library Part-Time Staff 



Librarians 

Other Professional 

Staff 
Technicians and 

par apro fessional 

staff 
Volunteers 
Others 
FTE 



Range Median No. of 

of No. of Libraries Percent of 
Staff Staff (N = 23) Libi arles 



1-2 
1-6 

1-5 
1 

1-15 



1.2 
3.2 

2.1 

^.7 



7 
7 



1 

7 



30 
30 

35 

30 



Range Median No. of 

of No. of Libraries Percent of 
Staff Staff (N = 23) Libraries 



1-2 
1-5 



1-6 
4 



1.5 
3.3 



2 

7 



3 
1 



9 
30 

■ 13 



On the average, librarians spend about 10 hours per week in literacy 
education activities. This amount of time is also spent by paraprofessional 
and other library technical staff. Other professional staff seem to spend 
the largest percent of time--35 hours per week, in the provision of literacy 
education services. 
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The edv':ational requirements that community college libraries pose for 
librarians who are involved in literacy education are similar to their require- 
ments for librarians in general. Most of the libraries with literacy education 
services (n=16; 70%) require a Master of Library Sciences. Some of those 
libraries require an MLS and a literacy-related area of specialization. Two 
libraries require an academic degree, and two libraries require a degree in 
education. 

The educational and occupational background required by community 
college libraries from their paraprofessional staff who provide literacy 
education services consist basically of on-the-job training, previour 
experience in library work, or previous experience in literacy education. 
Only two of the libraries required an academic degree or a degree in 
literacy education. 

Community college librarians who are assigned to provide literacy 
education services generally have a professional background and experience 
in literacy related areas. Nearly one-half of the libraries (ns=ll) reported 
that their librarians who are active in literacy education have expertise 
in the area of audio-visual materials, one-third (n=8) of the libraries 
have librarians with expertise in adult education, six libraries reported 
staff with experience in Information and Referral services, five lihraries 
reported staff with expertise in reading, and one library indicated . \^t 
their librarians who are involved in literacy education are skilled in 
teaching English as a second language. 

In-service training in the provision of literacy education services 
is provided by a small number of the community college lib-^aries. The 
in-service training that is provided is targetted in most cases toward 
the raraprofessional and technical staff rather than toward librarians. 
In-service training to librarians in literacy education was provided only 
by four of the libraries. Training for other professional staff and para- 
professional and technical staff was provided by eight and nine libraries, 
respectively. Three of the libraries provided training to volunteer staff 
involved in literacy education. 

C. Litera :y Education Materials and Equipment 

Community colle^je libraries maintain literacy education materials in a vari 
of areas. Most commonly, these libraries have materials dealing with basic 
skills, job information, and consumer education. One-third to one-half of 
the libraries also maintain materials dealing with health information., 
English as a second language, survival or coping skills, humanities, and 
government and law. 

In terms of audio-visual materials and equipment, most of the community 
college libraries that are involved in literacy education use films, film- 
strips or slides and sound cassettes, projectors and tape recorders in the 
provision of literacy education services. A variety of other audio-visual 
materials and equipment is used, although by fewer of the libraries. 
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Community college libraries cooperate, on the average, with two other 
organizations. Length of cooperation reported by libraries ranged from eight 
months to 15 years, with a five year average. The cooperative effort was 
initiated most often by the library 9n=12; 86%) than by the cooperating 
organization or other group or agency. For nearly all of the libraries 
(n=12; 86%), cooperation was a basis to develop or become involved in literacy 
education. Only two of the cooperating libraries had literacy education 
services before they engaged in the cooperative effort. The majority 
(n=ll; 79%) of the cooperating organizations had existing library pro- 
grams before the cooperative effort. Reasons for cooperation on part of 
the library were the need for library involvement in literacy education 
and the desire to increase program support through cooperation. On part 
of the cooperating organizations, reasons given included the wish to share 
and utilize the library's resources and to expand existing programs through 
cooperation. 

As with public libraries and state institutional libraries the cooperative 
effort is largely informal. Written cooperative plans were used only by four 
of the cooperating libraries (28%). The plans were similar, specifying the 
responsibilities of each participant, funding sources, program activities, 
populations to be served, an^l methods of coordination. Three of the libraries 
also included methods for problem resolution in their cooperative plans. 
Congruent with the practices used in otier types of libraries involved in 
a cooperative literacy effort, communications with the cooperating organiza- 
tions were handled through informal contacts on an as needed basis (n=9; 64%) 
and decisions were made by consensus (n=9; 64%). Decisions concerning the 
cooperative effort required approval of the library Director or other 
college official in eight of the libraries (57%), whils in six of the 
libraries the library staff member representing the library in the cooperative 
effort could make decisions independently. 

College departments, program?, and organizatiors cooperating with 
community college libraries provide a wide range of literacy education 
services covering all progran. aspects. Most often, the cooperating parties 
provide client/student related services including identification, intake 
and tutoring as shown below. 

No. of Percent 
Functions Performed by Libraries of 

Cooperating Parties: (N = 14) Libraries 



Client/ student identification 


11 


79 


Client/student intake 


10 


71 


Tutoring clients/ students 


9 


64 


Administration of client/student tests 


9 


64 


Provision of materials 


8 


57 


Provision jf space for tutoring 


8 


57 


Provision of equipment 


8 


57 


Tutor training 


7 


50 


Provision of space for training 


7 


50 


Provision of client support services 


7 


50 


Identification and selection of materials 


; 


50 


Purchase of materials 


6 


43 


Coordination of cooperative activities 


5 


36 
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Difficulties in the implementation of the cooperative effort were reported 
by three of the libraries (21%). These difficulties encountered by the 
participating parties were due to insufficiency of funds, lack of official 
approval of and support for the cooperative effort, and differences in the 
policies and priorities of the cooperating parties. 

While the majority of the community college libraries involved in literacy 
education participate in cooperative efforts, only a few communicated with or 
sought assistance and information from Federal and state agencies with regard 
to literacy related issues. Seventeen of the 21 libraries which are currently 
active in literacy education indicated, however, that either the State 
Education Agency or the State Library Agency are aware of their involvement 
in literacy education. 

E. Literacy Education Budget anJ Funding Sources 



Literacy education budget information was reported only t/ 10 of the 23 
community college libraries with literacy education programs. Based on these 
reported budget data, funds that community college libraries allocate to 
literacy education activities annually range from $1,000 to $250,000, with 
a median of $11,000. The literacy education budget constitutes, on the 
average, 8.7 percent of community college libraries' annual budgets. Con- 
sequently, the funds allocated to the payment of salaries and acquisitions 
( a median of $8,950 and $2,000, respectively) constituted a small percent 
(12% and 6%, respectively) of the average funds that community college 
libraries expend on these items. 

Of the libraries reportir^ funding sources, state and local funding 
sources constituted a larger portion of their funds than Federal funds. 
Five libraries identified having Federal funds for literacy education 
start-up purposes. Federal funds have supported libraries' literacy edu- 
cation activities for a period ranging from one year to nine years. For 
these libraries. Federal funds provided 50 to 90 percent of their literacy 
budget . 

Community college libraries' budget for literacy education did not 
change in the last five years for five of the libraries. Four librari-^s 
reported budget increases, and two community col'^ege libraries experienced 
decreases in their literacy education budget. Changes in literacy education 
budgets over th? last five years were due, in the case of four libraries, 
to discontinuation in funding, and in the case of three libraries to the 
availability of new funds. 

F> Difficulties in the Provision of Literacy Education Services 

Community college libraries involved in literacy education experience 
difficulties relating to the definition of the library's role in literacy 
education (n=8; 35%), to obtaining the support of the community college 
in such involvement (n==4) , to obtaining start-up (n=4) and continuation 
funds (n=6), and to recruiting students (n=2) and securing the services of 
tutors (n=2). These difficulties have had an impact on the acquisition of 
facilities and space (n=5), availability of trained staff Cn=3) , on the 
provision of in--service training to staff (ji=2), and on cooperation with 
other agencies (ns2}. 
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A. General Library Characteristics 

Community college characteristics pertaining to location, number of 
students, area of service, affiliation with a library system, library 
size (satellites), staff characteristics, materials and equipment, annual 
budget, and funding sources are summarised in the following matrix. 

Community College Library Profile Matrix 
General Library Characteristics 
N = 65 



Location 


surveyed community college libraries were distributed in 
urban (28%), suburban (29%) and rural (43%) areas. 


Community 

College 

Size 


The number of students in the surveyed community colleges 
ranged from 120 to 70,000 with 2,000 as the median 
number of students. 


Library* s 
Area of 
Service 


In addition to serving their campuses, the majority 
of the surveyed community college libraries also serve 
their community or county (83%). 


Affiliation 

W ± L 11 a 

Library 
System 


Nearly two thirds of the community college libraries 
hplnna to a coonerative library system. 


Libr?ry 
Size 

(Satellites J 


One-quarter of the libraries have off-campus libraries 
or satellite resource centers; in most cases they have 
one ott-campus iiorary or saLeiiiLe resource L^ciiLer. 


Staff Charac- 
teristics 


Community college libraries tend to employ staff on 
a full time basis. Number of library staff varies, 
with an average of nine full time equivalent employees, 
including two librarians, four paraprof essional staff 
and one audio-visual or media specialist. 

A Masters of Library Science and an area of speciali- 
zation are required for librarians. 


Materials 
and Equipment 


The number of volumes community college libraries 
have ranged from 500 to 95,000 with a median of 
33,000 volumes. Satellite libraries have from 200 - 
to 7,000 volumes with a median of 600 volumes. 
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ibraries also have a large range of audio-visual 
materials. Most often they have films, sound cassettes, 
microform, records, video-tape cassettes, projectors, 
microform readers, tape recorders, and record players. 
Nearly 80% also have computer terminals. 



Anrtlial Libraries annual budgets ranged widely from $5,400 

Budget to $995,000 with $126,000 as the median budget. 



Funding The majority of the libraries have multiple funding 

Sources sources: Federal, State and local. Federal funds, 

however, constitute, the smallest amount of funds. 



B. Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

The involvement of community college libraries in literacy educa- 
tion is summarized in the matrix below in terras of library characteristics, 
extent of involvement, length of involvement, incentives and barriers to 
involvement, staff characteristics, literacy education services, popula- 
tions Served, materials and equipment used, participation in cooperative 
efforts, budget and funding sources, and difficulties experienced in 
providing literacy education. 

Community College Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

Summary Matrix 
N = 23 



Charactc r- 
istics of 
Libraries ' 
Involvement 
in Literacy 
Education 




Community college libraries involved in literacy educa- 
tion tend to be* affiliated with a cooperative library 
system and tend to have experienced increases in their 
budget in the last five year period. 


Extent of 

Community 

College 

Libraries * 

Involvement 

1 ^ Literacy 

Education 


About one third of the surveyed community college 
libraries are involved in literacy education. 


Length of 
Involvement 


On the average (median), community college libraries 
have been involved in literacy education for nine 
years. Length of involvement varied considerably 
from one to 34 years. 
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Incentives 
anu Barriers 
to Library 
Involvement 
in Literacy 
Education 


Library awareness of the need for literacy education, 
access to funds, and the availability of appropriate 
staff are the major incentives for community co^'lege 
library involvement in literacy education^ 

The availability of other literacy education providers, 

and lack of appropriate library staff were identified 

as the major barriers to involvement in literacy education. 


Staff 
Character- 
istics 


Approximately one half of the libraries' staff provide 
literacy education services. Generally, these staff 
spend only part of their time on literacy education. 

The educational requirements for these staff are a 
Master's of Library Science and, in some libraries, 
also a literacy related area of specialization. 

Only a few libraries provide in-service training in 
literacy education. 


Literacy 
Educztion 
Services 
Provided by 
Libraries 


Community college libraries provide space and facilities 
and materials for students in literacy education classes. 


Populations 
Served 


Literac*'^ education services are provided to community 
college students and to members of the community. 

The populations 'served are ethnically heterogeneous 
and bilingual. 


Materials and 
Equipment 
Used in 
Literacy 

Educatf.'^n 


Most often community college libraries have literacy 
related materials in the areas of basic skills, job 
information, and consumer education. 

To identify education materials most libraries consult 
with Adult Basic Education experts. 

Also used in literacy education is a range of audio- 
visual materials and equipment. 


Library 
Participation 
in Coopera- 
tive Literacy 
Education 
Efforts 


All community college libraries involved in literacy 
education cooperate with other college departments. 
Over one-half of the libraries also cooperate with 
outside organizations; two organizations on the average. 
The average period of cooperation is five years. 

Libraries cooperate with organizations xperienced 
in literacy education. They become involved in 
literacy through such cooperation. 
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organizations responsible for student identification 
and intake, testing and tutoring. 


Literacy 
Budget and 
Funding 
Sources 


The average budget community college libraries 
allocate to literacy education is $11,000. 

Mostly State and local funds are utilized 
by libraries. Federal start-up and continuation 
funds reported by a portion of the libraries con- 
stituted the smallest source. 


Difficulties 
Experienced 
in Providing 
Literacy 
Education 


Obtaining literacy education funds, defining the 
role of the community college library as a literacy 
education provider, and obtaining the support of 
th^ college were identified as the major areas of 
difficulty. 
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CHAPTER V: STATE INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1. Introduction 

State institutional libraries have been included by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) as part of their Library General 
Information Survey (LIBGIS 11)-^ The KCES Survey of Special Libraries 
Serving Stale Governments includes libraries "supported by and/or operated 
by a State Goverment agency which serve a department (s) or organization(s) 
within the State Government. "2 Falling within this category are libraries 
for staff or residents of State-supported institutions such as prisons, 
hospitals, mental health institutions, youth correctional facilities, 
, and institutions. for disabled people. As in the case of the NCES survey 
of other types of libraries, information is obtained from state institutional 
libraries concerning their structure, staff, expenditures, and material col- 
lections. The involvement of state institutional libraries in literacy 
education — an appropriate area of services given the characteristics of 
the resident population — has not been addressed in the NCES surveys, nor 
has this issue been explored in available literature. This study constitutes 
therefore an initial attempt to examine, on a systematic basis, the 
extent and nature of involvement of state institutional libraries in 
literacy education. 

2. Library Characteristics 

Lists of state institutional libraries were compiled with the assistance 
of the institutional consultants of the State Library Agencies. A sample of 
100 state institutional libraries were subsequently sampled from the compi'^ed 
lists. The sample was stratified by state and within state by type of state 
institutional library (e.g., health, corrections, etc.). 

Eighty of the 100 state institutional libraries surveyed responded to 
the questionnaire. The age of state institutional libraries ranged from two 
years to 45 years. Nearly three-fifths of these libraries (n=:45; 56%) are 
located in rural areas, one-fifth (ns=16) are located in urban areas, and 
one-fifth are in suburban areas. A large percent of the surveyed libraries 
are affiliated with library systems. Forty-four percent of the libraries 
(n=r38} belong to a state cooperative system of libraries, seven of the 
libraries (9%) participate in a regional cooperative system, seven others 
(9%) are affiliated with various systems, and four libraries (5%) constitute 
part of local systems. All the state institutional libraries serve the 
residents of their respective instituions. Also served frequently are 
institutional staff (n-64; 80%). A few (n=3; 4%) of the state institutional 
libraries serve the community in which they are located as well as other 
libraries in the area. 

Libraries were almost evenly divided in terms of the number of people 
they serve among the following categories: 

Fewer than 50 people 
50-99 people 
200-499 people 
500-1,000 people 
Over 1,000 people 
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Approximately three-fifth of the libraries serve populations with eight or 
fewer years of education 0i=46; 48%) and populations with some high school 
education (n=48; 60%). Thirteen of the libraries (16%) have patrons with 
high school education, and 10 libraries (12%) serve people with college level 
educational background. Most of these libraries serve youth Cn=50; 63%) and 
adults (n=67; 84%). Only 11 of the state institutional libraries (14%) 
list children as their service target population. 

The population served by state institutional libraries represents 
different ethnic groups. While nearly all the libraries hav6 Caucasian 
and Black clients (99% and 94%, respectively), Hispanic persons are served 
by 60 percent of the state institutional libraries and Native American 
people by 54 percent of the libraries. Asian Americans are listed as a 
service population by fewer than one-fifth of the libraries. Of the 
populations served, nearly two-fifths (38%) are bilingual. 

State institutional libraries have few staff, generally one or two full 
time equivalent staff. Over one-half of the libraries have full time 
librarians and over one-quarter have full time para -professional and techni- 
cal staff. Full time audio-visual specialists, other professional staff 
and volunteers were reported by six to 13 of the surveyed libraries C8% to 
16%). Part-time staff in all library staff categories were reported by 
fewer than one-fifth of the libraries and included on the average one staff 
person in each of the categories. 

Over oiie-quarter of the surveyed state institutional libraries (28%) 
require that their librarians have a Master of Library Sciences or work toward 
this degree. Approximately one quarter (23%) required a Bachelor of Library 
Sciences, and the others requested other academic degrees or degrees in 
education. Librarians employed by state institutional libraries have a 
variety of specialties. Most frequently librarians have experienv 3 and 
training in the areas of audio-visual materials (n«45; 56%), adult education 
(n=37; 46%) and reading (n=37; 46%). Other areas of specialization reported 
by fewer libraries include special education (n«22; 28%), Information and 
Referral (n-21; 26%), bibliother^py (n=12; 15%), English as a second language 
(nc9; 11%), and other literacy-related areas (n«7; 9%). Over ope-half (51%) 
of the state institutional libraries provide iri-service training to their 
staff. 

The print and non-print materials owreH hy state institutional libraries' 
vary considerably in volume and by media. On the average libraries own 5,000 
volumes. The number of volumes owned ranges, however, from 400 to 315, OCO. 
In terms of audio visual materials, most frequently, state institutional 
libraries have films, filmstrips and slides (n=55; 69%), sound cassettes 
(n=:5S, 60%), and records (n=50; 63%). Other audio-visual materials such as 
kits (n=20; 36%), video tape cassettes (n=27; 34%), art prints (ns:18; 23%), 
talking books (n=18; 23%) and microform (n=8; 11%) are possessed by fewer 
libraries. Computer managed instruction packages are least often used by 
state institutional libraries (n=4, 5%). None of the libraries reported 
having computer terminals. 
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Equipment owr.ed by state institutional libraries most often includes 
tape recorders (n=58; 73%), projectors (n=56; 70%), and record players 
tn=53- 66%) • Viewers (n-37; 40%), video tape recorders Cn=25; 31%), micro- 
form readers (n=ll; 14%), and reader printers (n=4; 5%) were reported by a 
smaller number of libraries* 

On the average, the annual budget of state institutional libraries 
is 'small: $3,775. Budgets ranged, however, from $250 to $100,000* Of^^^^ 
64 libraries (80%) which provided budget information, 44 libraries C55%) 
reported that they have Federal funds and 52 libraries (65%) reported having 
state funds. Local funds and funds provided by foundations and donations 
were reported only by five libraries* Federal funds ranged from $257 to 
$36,000, with a median of $2,441. State funds ranged from $80 to $92,416, 
With a median of $3,010. 

As with other libraries, state institutional libraries expend the largest 
portion of their funds on salaries C$900-$75, 000; median $16,128; n=38; 48%). 
Acquisitions account for $3,100 of their budget C$250-$80,000 range; n=65; 
31%). Processing costs were reported only by 19 libraries (24%) and were 
an average of $960. 

In terms of changes in their budget, 35 of the libraries (44%) reported 
that their budget has increased in the last five years, 22 libraries (27%) 
reported that their budget has not changed, and 16 libraries C20%) faced 
budget decreases. 

Most respondents agreed that state institutional libraries should act 
as educational institutions (n=69; 86%). Interest in and support of the 
involvement of state institutional libraries in literacy education were 
lower. Such interest and support were stronger among library Directors than 
among Boards of Trustees. Eighteen libraries (23%) reported that their 
Boards of Trustees are very interested in and strwngly support library in- 
volvement in literacy education and 16 (20%) libraries reported mild interest 
and support on part of their Boards of Trustees. Library Directors were more 
interested and supportive of such a role for their state institutional 
library. Over one-half of the Directors (n=44; 55%) were highly interested 
and supportive, and over one-quarter of the Directors (n=22) indicated some 
level of interest and support. Thirty-five of the 80 state institutional 
libraries surveyed (44%) are currently involved in the provision of literacy 
education services. 

State institutional libraries whose Boards of Trustees and Directors 
were not very interested and highly supportive of library involvement in 
literacy education are significantly less likely to provide literacy 
education services than libraries with interested and supportive Trustees 
(x2 = 12.78, p<.00l7, n=41) and Directors (x2 = 14.82, p<.006, n=66) . 

Three other characteristics are significant in distinguishing st^te 
institutional libraries involved in literacy education from those which are 
not: the library's age, affiliation with a system of libraries, and the 
provision of in-service training to staff. Generally, older state institu- 
tional libraries tended to be involved in literacy education more' of ten than 
younger libraries (F=3.32, p<.07, n=80). Similarly, state institutional 
libraries which belong to a system of libraries tend to engage in literacy 
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education activities more frequently than libraries which do not share 
resources with other libraries (x2 = 12.73, p< 03, n=69) . Finally, state 
institutional libraries that provide in-service training to their staff 
are :nore likely to be involved in literacy education than state institu- n 
tional libraries which do not provide such training to their staff (x^ = 4.98, 
p<.03, n=77). Thus, commitment to library involvement in literacy education 
and the availability of resources, either through sharing with other libraries 
or'T:hrough in-house training of staff to perform new functions , are signi- 
ficant contributors to the actual involvement of state institutional 

libraries in literacy education. ^ 



3. Literacy Education Services Provided by State Institutional Libraries 

Thirty-five of the surveyed state institutional libraries are currently 
involved in literacy education activities C44%), one institutional library 
was previously involved but ceased its activity due to lack of funding, and 
44 libraries have never been involved in literacy education (55%). Length 
of libraries' involvement in literacy education ranged from one year to 20 
years, with an average of six years. 



A. Incenti ves and Barriers to Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

State institutional libraries reported four major reasons for becoming 
involved in literacy education. The most frequently cited incentive to 
library involvement has been the need for literacy education expressed by 
the instituion's residents Cn=16; 44%). The library's desire to increase its 
role and visibility in the institution (n=5; 14%), access to funds for 
literacy education (n=3; 8%) and availability of library staff with interest, 
experience and expertise in literacy education (n=4; 11%) are other central 
reasons state institutional libraries reported. 



TJie reasons reported by state institutional libraries which are not 
active in literacy education for their non-involvement mirror the reasons for 
involvement given by the active libr^aries. The availability of literacy 
education services through other departments in the institution accounts for 
the non- involvement of 13 libraries in literacy education (30%). Lack of staff 
or the inexperience of library staff in literacy education activities were 
reported by nine of the libraries (21%) as the major reason for their in- 
activity. Other reasons mentioned by one to five libraries for non -involvement 
in literacy education are: 

• Lack of library funds for the undertaking of literacy education 
activities; 

• lack of interest in or support of library's involvement in literacy 
education on part of the Board of Trustees; and 

• lack of access to the institution by volunteers, tutors and otner 
literacy education staff. 
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State institutional libiaries which are currently uninvolved in literacy 
education would be motivated to provide literacy education services under one 
of the following four conditions. These conditions include availability of 
funds for literacy education (n=13; 29%), expressed need for literacy 
education by the ipstitution' s residents (n=3; 7%), availability of staff 
and other personnel with interest and experience in literacy education (n=7; 
15%), and interest in and s-.pport of library involvement in literacy education 
on part of the Board (n=2; 4%). 

B. Literacy Education Services 

State institutional libraries active in literacy education provide, like 
other types of libraries, a multiplicity of services. Services provided by 
most of the libraries include tht- identification, acquisition and maintenance 
of materials for low levt^ readers (n=32; 89%), the provision of materials 
and equipment for literacy classes (n=26; 72%), and the provision of space 
for literacy classes (n=22; 61%). Also provided, although by fewer libraries 
are : 



• Information and Referral services on and to available literacy 
education programs (n=16; 44%); 

• materials and equipment for training literacy education tutors and 
volunteers (n=13; 36%) ; 

• publicity of literacy education activities conducted by the library 
or by other providers in the institutions (n=13; 36%); 

• one-on-one tutoral services Cn=13; 36%); 

• identification, acquisition, and maintenance of literacy materials 
for interlibrary loans (n=ll; 31%); 

• training of library staff in literacy education activities 
(n=10; 28%); 

® outreach services to individuals or groups in the institution with* 
literacy education needs (n=10: 28%); 

• space for training literacy education tutors or volunteers (n=9, 
25%); and 

o training individuals or staff from other agencies, institutions or 
community groups in the provision of literacy education services 
(n=3; 8%). 
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C> Populations Served 



State institutional libraries involved in literacy education target their 
activities toward adults (n=15; 42%), youth CjfIO; 28%) or a combination of 
both (n=6; 17%) • Only a few of the libraries provide literacy education 
services to children (n=2)» The populations served represent different 
ethnic groups including, in order of frequency. Black (n=26; 72%), Hispanic 
CnsJ8, 50%), Native American (n=18; 50%), and Asian American (n=4; 11%) 
persons. 

Also served by state institutional libraries* literacy education programs 
are a variety of handicapped persons. The numbers of libraries providing 
literacy education services to handicapped persons is small, ranging from two 
to five libraries for the following types of handicapped people: emotionally 
^disturbed, mentally retarded, physically handicapped, mentally ill, visually 
impaired, and hearing impaired. Two of the libraries also serve geographic- 
ally isolated populations. 

The literacy education services provided by state institutional libraries 
are mainly directed toward populations with a low educational level. Twenty- 
two of the libraries (61%) serve populations with eight or fewer years of 
education and 13 libraries (36%) serve individuals with some high school 
education. Two libraries serve people who are high school graduates and 
three libraries provide services to individuals with different educational 
levels. 

The literacy education services to the institutional residents are 
determined in most cases by the needs expressed by individuals or groups 
in the institutions (n=27; 75%). Other methods that libraries use to 
determine needs are an institutional needs assessment (n=18; 50%) and 
communications with other literacy education providers (n=14; 39%). The 
first two methods for determining needs are frequently used by state 
institutional libraries also to identify general library needs. Nearly 
all of the surveyed state institutional libraries (n=74; 93%) rely oa the 
in/iication of need by residents and over one-half of the libraries Cn=42; 
53%) conduct needs assessments. 



D. Library Staff Involved in Literacy Education 

State institutional libraries involved in literacy education differ in 
the professional requirements they have for librarians who provide literacy 
education activities. Seven of the libraries (19%) require their librarians 
to have z Master of Library Sciences, eight libraries (22%) want their 
librarians to have a Bachelor of Library Sciences, and the remaining 
libraries require academic degrees (n=4; 11%), a degree in education (n=4; 
11%), teaching experience (n=6; 17%), or some college work in library 
sciences (n=2; 5%). 

Requirements for para-professional staff also vary. Generally state 
institutional libraries require their paraprofessional staff to have on the 
job training and experience (n=19; 53%). Some libraries require specific 
experience in literacy education (n=6; 17%), or an academic degree (n=8; 22%). 
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Library staff who participate in the provision of literacy education have 
had training and experience in literacy related areas such as: audio-visual 
materials (n=21; 58%), reading Cn=20; 56%), adult education (mlS; 42%), 
Information and Referral Cn=13; 36%), special education Cn=13; 56%), biblio- 
therapy (n=9; 25%), and teaching English as a second language Cn=6; 17%). 
Moreover, some of the state injtitutional libraries provide training to 
their staff who are involved in literacy education. Such training is provided 
byliine libraries (25%) to librarians, by eight libraries (22%) to institu- 
tional residents who work in the library, seven libraries (19%) train para- 
professional staff, and four librarie3 (11%) train volunteers involved in 
the provision of literacy education services. 

Given that the number of staff that state institutional libraries have 
is small, these staff generally seem to engage in the provision of litera'^.y 
education services as well as in general library services. One-third of 
the libraries with literacy education services have a librarian who provides 
literacy education, one-quarter of the libraries have other professional 
staff involved in this area of service, and approximately one-fifth have 
paraprofessional staff and technicians active in literacy education. Only 
three of the libraries use volunteers for this purpose. Gsnerally, staff 
assigned to literacy education activities spend 20 to 40 percent of their 
ti/e in literacy services. 

E. Literacy Education Materials and Equipment 

The types of materials and equipment used by state institutional libraries 
in literacy education reflect the array of audio-visual materials and equipment 
these libraries possess. As in the provision of general library services, 
state institutional libraries use most frequently films, filmstrips and 
slides (n=29; 81%), sound cassettes (n=23; 64%), projectors (n=28; 78%), tape 
recorders (n»23, 64%), and record players 0^=19; 53%) in providing literacy 
education services. Also used', but in lower frequency are the following 
audio-visual materials and equipment: 



Audio-visual Materials 



Equipme nt 



No. of Percent 
Libraries of 
(N=35) Libraries 



No. of 
Libraries 
(N=35) 



Percent ' 
of 

Libraries 



Records 
Kits 

Video Tape Cassettes 
Art prints 
Talking books 
Microform 
Computer managed 



16 
14 
IS 
8 
6 
3 



44 
39 
36 
22 
17 
8 



Videotape recorderslS 
Viewers 15 
Hicroform readers 3 
Computer terminals 2 
Reader printers 1 
Reading machines 1 



50 
42 
8 
6 
3 
3 



instructional 



packages 
Educational games 



2 
2 



6 
6 
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For purposes of iaentifying and selecting literacy education materials 
and equipment, state institutional libraries consult with State Library 
Agencies (n«25; 69%) and with Adult Basic Education personnel Cn-16; 44%). 
Few libraries also consult with teachers and other educational staff (n-5; 
14%), ai.d with LVA or Laubach representatives (n»l). 

To familiarize institutional residents who participate in the library's 
literacy education program with the available literacy related materials and 
equipment, state institutional libraries use various methods. Students 
become familiar with these materials and equipment through their literacy 
tutors (n»13; 36%), displays and advertisements (n-9; 25%), orientation 
sessions (n=: 6; 17%), word of mouth (n=6; 17%) and referrals (n=3; 8%). 



F. State Institutional Library Involvement in Cooperative Literacy 
Education Activities 

Of the 35 state institution'xl libraries active in literacy education, 20 
libraries (57%) participate in cooperative literacy efforts. As with other 
types of libraries, state institutional libraries cooperate with a variety of 
organizations. KJost often state institutional libraries cooperate with 
literacy related Federal programs, educational institutions and other 
state or local agencies. In contract to public libraries, only three of 
the state institutional libraries cooperate with literacy volunteer associa- 
tions, as demonstrated in the table below: 

Organizations Cooperating with State 
Institutional Libraries 



Federal literacy programs 
Right to Read (1) 
Adult Basic Education (6) 
CETA, VISTA (1) 

State and local agencies 

Educational Institutions 
Elementary schools (5) 
Secondary schools (7) ' 
Postsecondary institutions (4) 
Adult education (1) 

Other divisions in the institution 
Other institutions 
Literacy volunteer associations 
Ethnic or bilingual groups 

State institutional libraries cooperate, on the average, with three other 
organizations. Thu average period of cooperation is 6.5 years, with reported 
periods of cooperation ranging from one year to 20 years. The cooperative 
effort was initiated by the library in 40 percent of the cases and either by 
the organization or by other community groups in the remaining cases. Reasons 
for cooperation reported by state institutional libraries were similar to 
those indicated by public libraries. On picrt of t^e state institutional 
libraries, motivations included the recognition of the need for literacy 
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No. of Percent 

Libraries of 

(N=20) Libraries 

15 75 



13 65 
10 50 



8 40 

2 10 

3 15 
1 5 



education and the potential to increase program support and resources through 
cooperation. On part of the cooperating organizations, the recognition of 
and desire to use the library's resources and share financial burdens are 
major motivations. 

As in the case of public libraries, the cooperative effort served as 
the basis for most of the state institutional libraries to become involved 
in-literacy education. Furthermore, most of the organizations with which 
the state institutional libraries cooperate have had experience in literacy 
education prior to the cooperative effort. Only seven (35%) of the state 
institutional libraries hsd literacy education programs prior to cooperation 
compared to 65 percent of the cooperating organizations. 

The cooperation between state institutional libraries and other organiza- 
tions is conducted in a manper similar to that of public libraries. The 
cooperation is largely informal. Its informality is reflected in the fact 
that only eight of the libraries have written plans and that 16 libraries 
communicate informally with their cooperative organizations mostly on an as 
needed basis. Decisions concerning the cooperative effort are carried out 
most often by consensus and require the approval of an institution's official. 

Cooperating organizations are responsible for all literacy education 
program aspects except for client tutoring. Most often organizations 
cooperating with state institutional libraries identify, select, purchase 
or provide materials and equipment for the literacy education programs, least-- 
often they provide space and conduct the intake of clients, ai shown in the 
table below. 





No. of 


Percent 


Functions Performed by Cooperating Organizations: 


Libraries 


of 




(N=20) 


Libraries 


Purchase of materials 


17 


75 


Provision of materials 


13 


65 


Identification and selection of materials 


12 


60 . 


Provision of equipment 


12 


6C 


Client/patron identification 


10 


50 


Administration of client tests 


10 


50 


Provision of client support services 


10 


50 


Coordination cf cooperative activities 


6 


30 


Tutor training 


6 


30 


Provision of space for tutor training 


5 


25 


C3 ient/patron intake 


4 


20 


Provision of space for client tutoring 


3 


15 



Only four of the state institutional libraries reported difficulties in 
their cooperative efforts. Similarly to public libraries the areas of 
difficulty included insufficiency of literacy education funds, unavailability 
of staff and staff inexperience in literacy training; dif f iculities due to 
differences in the policies and priorities of the cooperating groups, and 
the unavailability of staff time to better plan and coordinate the cooperative 
effort. 
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G, Relationship with Federal and State Agencies 



Relationships with Federal and state agencies regarding literacy 
education have been maintained by a relatively small number of the libraries 
which are involved in literacy education. Fourteen of the libraries (Z9%) 
have requested information from state and Federal agencies including State 
Library Agencies (n=9; 25%), Departments of Education (n-4; 11%), Adult 
Basic Education (n=3; 8%) and Reading is Fundamental (ns2, 5%). Sixteen of 
the libraries (44%) also reported that they sought assistance from their 
respective State Library Agencies in preparing grant applications for 
literacy funv'is. In the majority of cases Cn=29; 81%), the State Library 
Agencies are aware of the involvement of state institutional libraries in 
literacy education. 



H. Literacy Education Budget and Funding Sources 

Literacy education budget information was reported only by 21 of the 
state institutional libraries involved in literacy education C58%) . On the 
basis of the data reported by these libraries the average literacy education 
budget of state institutional libraries is $1,097; approximately one-third 
of the median annual budget of the surveyed state institutional libraries. 
The reported literacy education budgets ranged considerably from $44 to 
$40,000. 

Federal and state funds comprise the literacy edupation budget for most 
of the libraries providing these data. Federal funds ranged from $44-$25,000 
with $1,900 as the median (n=12). State funds ranged from $44-$24,000 with 
$1,250 as the median (n=16) . Local funds and institutional funds were 
reported by two to five libraries ranging from $250-$25,000. 

One-half of the libraries have had Federal start-up funds. Federal 
funds have been maintained for an average of five years, and account for 
one-half of the literacy education funds that state institutional libraries 
have. 

In the last five years, the literacy education budget of over one -quarter 
of the state institutional libraries has increased (n=10) ; one fifth of the 
libraries experienced reductions in their budget; (n=6) and two-fifth of the 
libraries reported that their literacy budget has not changed. 



I. Difficulties Experienced by Libraries in the Provision of Literacy 
Education Services 

The most prevalent difficulty encountered by state institutional 
libraries involved in literacy education is in the area of funding (n=17; 
48%). Six of the libraries experienced difficulties in obtaining start-up 
funds (17%) and 11 libraries reported difficulties in obtaining continuation 
funds (31%). Defining the library's role in providing literacy education 
services (n=9; 25%), in obtaining institutional support (n=4; 11%) and 
autonomy in policy making with regard to literacy education (n=4; 11%) have 
been identified as another area of difficulty. Limited resources" accounted 
for the third area of difficulty. This problem area was manifested by 
difficulties in identifying and securing the cervices of trained tutors 
Cn=6; 17%), and in lack of access to outside resources (n=3; 8%). 
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The difficulities experisnced by state institutional libraries in the 
provision of literacy education services affected all literacy education 
program aspects, including the availabilxcy of staff (n=13; 36%), materials 
and equipment (n=13; 36%), facilities and space (n=6; 17%). The lack of 
access to resources, on the other hand, increased the need for in-service 
training to staff (n=7; 19%) and cooperation with other providers of literacy 
education in the community and the state (n=2; 6%). 
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4 > Summary 

A. General Libr ary Characteristics 

I 

The characteristics of surveyed state institutional libraries--age, 
location, size of institution, affiliation with a library system, staff 
characteristics, populations served, materials and equipment, annual 
budget, and funding sources--are summarized in the matrix below. 

State Institutional Library Profile Matrix i 

General Library Characteristics 

N=:80 



Library Age 


The age of the state institutional libraries ranged 
from one year to 45 years. 


Location 


The state institutions are mostly located (60%) in 
rural areas; 20% are located in urban areas, and 
20% in suburban areas. 


Size of 
institution 

*» 


State institutions were almost equally distributed 
among five size categories. These size categories 
ranged from "50 residents or fewer" to "over 1,000 
residents." 


Affiliation with 
a LiDiary oybLcm 


Forty-four percent of the libraries belong to a 
ctntA rnnn^»Tat "i vf* svstem of libraries. A few of the 
libraries are affiliated with local or regional 
library systems. 


Staff 

Characteristics 


State institutional libraries generally have one or 
two full-time equivalent staff; only one-half of the 
libraries have librarians, and one-quarter have para- 
professional staff. 

Masters of Library Science is a requivement for 
librarians only in one-quarter of the libraries. 


Populations 
Served 


State institutional libraries serve staff and resi- 
dents. Residents served include mostly ethnically 
heterogeneous youths and adults. Nearly two-fifths 
of the libraries also serve bilingual residents. 
The majority of the institutions have residents 
with some high school education. 


Materials and 
Equipment 


State institutional libraries have 5,000 volumes on 
the average. Most also have a range of audio-visual 
materials and equipment, including films, sound cas- 
settes, records; tape records, projectors and record 
players. 
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Annual Budget 


The median annual budget reported by state 
institutional libraries is $3,775. The budgets 
ranged however from $250 to $100,000. 


Finding Sources 


Over one-half of the libraries have Federal and 
State funds. The average amount of Federal funds 
is $2,441 and the average amount of State funds 
is $3,010. 



. B. Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

The involvement of state institutional libraries in literacy education 
is presented in terms of library characteristics, extent and length of 
involvement, incentives and barriers to involvement, staff characteristics, 
services provided, populations served, materials and equipment, cooperation 
in literacy education, budget and funding sources, and difficulties encount- 
ered in providing literacy education services. 

State Institutional Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

Summary Matrix 



N=35 



Characteristics of 
Libraries Involved 
in Literacy 
Education 


State Institutional libraries involved in literacy 
education tend to 'nave the support of their Board and 
Director for library involvement in this area of 
services. These libraries also tend to be older, to 
be affiliated with a library system, and to provide 
in-service training to their staff. 


Extent of State 
Institutional 
Libraries Involve- 
ment in Literacy 
Education 


Over two-fifths of the state institutional libraries 
surveyed are involved in literacy education. 


Length of 
Involvement 


Libraries have been involved in literacy education 
six years on the average (median). P- riods of 
involvement ranged from one year to 20 years. 


Incentives and 
Barriers to 
Library Involve- 
ment in Literacy 
Education 


rhe existence of a need for literacy education was 
reported as the main incentive for library involvement, 
followed by the desire to increase the library's visi- 
bility, and availability of funds and of staff 
experienced in literacy education. 
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Barriers to involvement were the availability of 
literacy education services from other providers, 
and the unavailability of staff experienced in 
literacy education. 


Staff 

Characteristics 


Given the small number of staff state institutional 
libraries have, these staff also devote some of their 
time to the provision of literacy education. 

Generally libraries require an academic degree and 
a literacy related area of specialization from the 
staff involved in this area of service. 


Literacy Education 
Services Provided 
by Libraries 


State institutional libraries involved in literacy 
identify and provide literacy materials for residents, 
materials and equipment for literacy educatior class- 
es, and space for classes. Tutoring and training of 
tutors is provided by one-third of the libraries^ 


Populations 
Served 


State institutional libraries provide literacy educa- 
tion to ethnically heterogeneous youths and adults 
with eight or fewer years of education or with 
some high school education. 


Materials and 
bquipment Used in 
Literacy Education 


In identifying and selecting literacy education 
materials, libraries consult v:ith Slate Library 
Agencies and with Adult Basic Education experts. 

In addition to print materials, over one-third of 
the libraries also use records, kits, videotape 
cassettes, videotape records, and viewers. 


Library Partici- 
pation in Coopera- 
tive Literacy 
bducation Efforts 


Over one-half of the libraries cooperate with other 
organizations — three organizations on the average — 
in literacy education. Libraries usually cooperate 
with Federal programr, educational institutions, and 
State cr local agencies for six years on the average. 

In cooperating with organizations experienced in 
literacy education, libraries can undertake a new 
area of service. 

Cooperation is largely informal. Cooperating organi- 
zations are responsible for all program aspects 
exclusive of space provision, client intake, and 
turoring. 
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Literacy Budget 
and Funding 
Sources 


On the average, libraries use $1,097 for literacy edu- 
cation. Literacy budgets ranged from $44 to $40,000. 

Over one-third of the libraries reported Federal 
start-up and continuation funds and State funds. 
Libraries have maintained Federal funds for an 
average of five years. 


Difficulties 
Experienced in 
Providing Literacy 
Education 


Unavailability of funds for literacy education and 
defining the library's role vis-a-vis this area of 
service are the major areas of difficulties en- 
countered by state institutional libraries. 
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CHiVPTER VI: LIBRARIES WITH EXEMPLARY LITERACY EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 
A COMPOSITE PROFILE 



1. Introduction 



IVhile the state-of-the-art survey of libraries and ai;encies provides 
aggregate data on the major issues relating to the extent and nature of 
libraries' involvement in literacy education, a more in-depth study of 
libraries whose literacy education programs were nominated as presenting 
best practice was conducted. This aspect of the study, which sought to 
examine in greater detail and depth literacy education 'programs in librar- 
ies, includes seven libraries. The seven libraries were selected from a 
pool of 20 libraries nominated as having "exemplary" literacy education 
programs. The selected libraries represent the types of libraries sur- 
veyed, i.e., public libraries, public school libraries, community college 
libraries, and state institutional libraries. . Furthermore, the libraries 
were chosen from different regions and exhibit, different approaches to 
involvement in literacy education. Two day site visits were conducted to 
the selected libraries and a comprehensive set of data and dociiments con- 
cerning each library and its literacy education prosram features was 
obtained, using a methodology described in detail in Chapter I. 

The libraries selected for case study include: 



1. Public Libraries 
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• The Philadelphia Free Library 

• Los Angeles County Library 

• Nicholson Memorial Library 

2. Public School Library 

• Glenridge Junior High School 

3. Community College Library 

• Montgomery County Community College 

4. State Institutional Library 

• Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority 

5. Non-Prof it Agency Cooperating m Literacy Education 

• Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resource Center 

The profile of each of the seven libraries is presented in Appendix D. 

The chapter examines the seven libraries in terms of commonalities 
and differences, in an attempt to create a composite profile of libraries 
whose involvement in literacy education resulted in the establishment of 
an exemplary program 
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2, Library Characteristics 



The seven libraries vary greatly in their locational characteristics, 
size, structure, staff composition, materials collections and equipment. 
In addition to regional variations, the libraries are located in areas 
ranging from inner-city, urban environments (e.g., Philadelphia Free 
Library) to rural, geographically remote locations (e.g.. Northern Publeo 
Agency Learning Resource Center), and include suburban areas (e.g., 
Glenridge Junior High School Library and Montgomery County Community 
College Resource Center), a mixture of inner-city, industrial, suburban, 
and rural communities (e.g., Los Angeles County Library), and institu- 
tionalized populations (e.g.. Rehabilitative School Authority). 

The populations served by the seven libraries are highly heterogeneous 
and vary both within and across libraries. The largest population is served 
by the Philadelphia Free Library and the Los Angeles County Library. The 
smallest population is served by the Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resource 
Center. The Philadelphia Free Library area of service is demo graphically 
Heterogeneous including poor and socially isolated groups, recent immigrants, 
and middle class and upper middle class professionals. The Los Angeles 
County Library serves 91 communities with high proportions of Asian and 
foreign bom populations. The student population of the Montgomery County 
Community College is varied too, including inner-city students with low 
educational achievement, recent immigrants and a large group of foreign 
students. Heterogeneity is also present in the Glenridge Junior High School 
student body combining white and Black working class families with students 
bused from distant neighborhoods. The Rehabilitative School Authority (RSA) 
and the Nicholson Memorial Library, however, provide services to a more 
heterogenous population. The RSA, for example, serves a diverse group of 
individuals of different races and ages, the only commonality being that 
they are all male and prisoners. Similarly, the Nicholson Memorial Library 
encompasses middle class white Americans, poor Blacks, and the Spanish 
speaking who are illiterate in their own language, as well as highly educa- 
ted Eastern Europeans who only need to speak English well enough to pass 
U.S. licensing requirements to pursue their occupations as physicians, 
'awyers, and teachers. The populations served by the Northern Pueblo Agency 
^earning Resource Center, are homogeneous and consist of Native American 
students from several Pueblo tribes with similar heritages. 

The seven libraries also differ in size and structure. The Los 
Angeles County Xibrary has 91 regional and community library branches 
followed by the Philadelphia Free Library which contains three regional 
libraries and 48 branches. The Nicholson Memorial Library, a third public 
library, has only two branches. The Glenridge Junior High School Library 
and the Montgomery County Community College Resource Center are self con- 
tained. The Norther Pueblo Agency Learning Resource Center and thp 
Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority extend their services to 17 cor- 
rectional facilities and to five schools, respectively. 

Five of the libraries follow a similar organizational structure. In 
addition to directorship positions and central administrative staff, each 
of the libraries has several divisions. For instance, the Philadelphia 
Free Library's divisions include Processing, Public Services, Administra- 
tive Services, and Extension Services. The Los Angeles County Library 
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has three divisions of Public Services, Technical Services and Adminis- 
tration. Technical Services and Administrative Services are the two 
major divisions of the Nicholson Memorial Library. The Virginia Reha- 
bilitative School Authority has a Finance/Administration and an Education 
division, while the Montgomery County Community College Resource Center 
has two major units: a library and a resource center composed of a 
Learning Lab, Testing Center, Film Lab and a Video Lab. 

The number, organization, and categories of staff exhibit consider- 
able variation as well. The Philadelphia Free Library, the Los Angeles 
County Library, and the Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority have a 
large number of staff. The Philadelphia Free Library employes 291 
librarians, 524 para-professionals and technicians, and 168 maintenance 
workers. Similarly, the Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority has a 
staff composed of 226 instructors, 29 aides, and 15 librarians. These 
staff work in the correctional facilities or are affiliated with 29 
correctional field units which serve the populations of the smaller 
facilities. The staff of the other libraries is considerably smaller. 
Tlie Glenridge Junior High School Library employs a librarian and an 
aide, while the Montgomery County Community College Resource Center has 
in addition to the Director, a librarian, four teams fe.g., materials 
team, learning lab team, instructional technology delivery team, and a 
general instructional support group), part-time instructional aides, and 
students who ser;o as tutors. 

Collections of both print and non-print materials are avilable at 
the seven libraries. The size and focus of the collections differ 
across librari-es. The Philadelphia Free Library and the Los Angeles 
County Library have large print (three million and four and one-half 
million volumes, respectively) and non-print collections. The Los 
Angeles County Library and the Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority 
also have special collections reflecting the characteristics of the 
populations they serve, such as bilingual collections or collections of 
paperbacks and periodicals, while the Montgomery County Community College 
Resource Center has an extensive range of audio visual materials and 
equipment and has organized its space and facilities to maximize their 
use. 

The emerging coiitposite profile of the seven libraries in terms of 
their locational, size, staff and organizational characteristics clearly 
demonstrates great variance. Similar variance and uniqueness are also 
evident when the seven libraries are compared with regard to their in- 
volvement in literacy education. 

3. Libraries^ Involvement in Literacy Education 

A> Reasons for Involvement in Literacy Education 

The need for literacy education services and the library's desire 
to increase its visibility in the institution (s) it serves or in the 
community constitute the major incentives for the involvement of the 
seven libraries in literacy education. IVhile the need for literacy 
education services was reported across libraries, it con$tituted the 
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central incentive for tlie Northern Pueblo Aaench Learning Resource 
Center the Montgomery County Community College Resource Center, and the 
Los Angeles County Library. Th;^ Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resource 
Center became involved in literacy education as a result of the needs of 
the area schools for such services, and the inability of the schools to 
purchase the necessary materials and equipment. Due to the distance 
among the schools and their geographically remote locations, the schools 
could not share materials or equipment. The Center had subsequently 
become a repository of materials, extending services to each of the five 
schools. Similarly, the Montgomery County Community College Resource 
Center began its literacy education program in 1974 in response to the 
needs of its increasing foreign student populations. The demographic 
changes which took place in the Los Angeles county, the influx of 
immigrants and of a large Hispanic population and evidence of decreasing 
'reading scores motivated the library to provide literacy education 
services. 

The Nicholson Memorial Library and the Glenridge Junior High School 
Library saw involvement in literacy education as a means to increase the 
library's visibility and expand its role as well as its clientele. The 
Glenridge High School Library wanted to involve the library in all 
aspects of school life and be responsive to all school needs as an 
information resource and center for curriculum- related activities. The 
Nicholson Memorial Library regarded such involvement as particularly 
appropriate in light of a 1974 needs assessment indicating need for 
assistance in the GED and vocational skill upgrading areas. 

Library and. agency commitment to improve the educational skills of 
its constituency motivated the Philadelphia Free Library to provide 
literacy education classes in the 1920s and 1930s and since the 1960s. 
A similar mandate was also indicated by the Virginia Rehabilitative 
School Authority. 

IVhile the seven libraries became involved in literacy education in 
response to needs of their constituencies, library undertaking of this 
are", of service was largely due to the interest of individual library 
staff members in literacy education and their personal commitment to the 
initiation and establishment of these services as a priority area, re- 
gardless of the degree of support expressed by the Board or by the library 
Director. 

B. Literacy Education Services Provided 

Overall, the seven libraries provide space and facilities, materials 
and equipment, and tutoral services. However, the scope of the literacy 
education services the libraries provide, the focus of these services 
and thei-^ approaches to literacy education are unique to each. The 
literacy education services provided by each library are briefly presented 
in the following matrix. 
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Library 


Literacy Education Services 


Philadelphia Free 
Library 


The literacy education program focuses on the: 

• development of comprehensive materials 
collections and support services for adults 
and young adults with low reading skills; 

• provision of space, coordination services, 
and materials for literacy ecucation in 

22 library sites; 

• publicity of literacy education services 
through two newsletters and a multi-media 
campaign; and 

• provision of 2,290 individual classes 
to 32,000 clients. 


Los Angeles 
County Library 


The program has four literacy centers, serving 
about 9,000 clients in basic skills improvement. The 
program is both centralized and responsive to local 
needs, relying heavily on bilingual librarians and 
instructors. Each center is staffed by one member 
who tutors, trains, and supervises aides. 

The program focus is on English as a Second Language, 
arid on the improvement of basic ski] Is, through: 

• provision of tutorial services based on indi- 
vidual self-paced sessions i;ith totor's 
periodic input; and 

• acquisition of materials for specific popula- 
tions in consultation with language and ethnic 
experts. 


Nicholson 
Memorial 
• brary 


The program serves approximately 100 clients monthly, 
who come to the literacy center on a self-selected 
basis. The program focuses on: 

• instruction on an individualized self-paced 
basis as preparation for the GED examinations; 

• instruction in English as a Second Language to 
clients with different levels of basic skills; 

aJlU 

• publicizing available literacy education 
services through a multi-media campaign. 
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Library 


Literacy Education Services 


Glenridge Junior 
High School 
Library 


The program is geared toward the provision of in- 
formation and the improvement of students* reading 
skills through the: 

• educating students in the effective use of the 
library (e.g., res' ;rch procedures). 


Montgomery County 
Community College 
Resource Center 


The Center *s involvement began through the Communi- 
cations for International Students program designed 
for improving the English language skills of foreign 
students. The program serves approximately 140 students 
each semester. Focusing on the use of audio-vi5;ual 
materials and equipment, the program also provides in- 
structional services to English speakers with low basic 
skills. In addition to instruction the program pro- 
vides services related to the: 

• identification and acquisition of literacy 
materials; 

• publicity of services; 
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programs; and 

• testing services. 


Virginia 
Rehabilitative 
School Authority 


The Authority provides a range of literacy education 
services geared to the particular needs of the facili- 
ties residents including: 

• information and materials; 

• testing services at entry and referral to an 
appropriate program; 

• development of three pre-postsecondary pro- 
grams; 

• individual and group instruction; and 

• personal counseling services. 
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Library 


Literacy Education Services 


Northern Pueblo 
Agency Learning 
Resource Center 


The program focuses on language arts and reading and 
has become an integral part of the schools' curriculum 
planning, information sharing, and use of special 
materials. Services provided include: 

• identification, acquisition and maintenance 
of literacy related materials; 

• needs assessments to determine teacher- 
identified unmet needs; 

• reference services; and 

• publicity and dissemination of teacher 
developed materials. 



C. Exemplary Literacy Education Service. 

A range of exemplary literacy education services were identified among 
the seven libraries. These services represent various- aspects of the 
libraries' literacy education programs, but not any of the programs in its 
entirety. The variance in the types of services identified as exemplary 
resembles, in its scope, the variance in the characteristics and structure 
of the libraries and in their approaches to literacy education. Most of 
these exemplary literacy education services are unique to the individual 
library. In fact, these services are a direct outcome of the particular 
environment in which the libraries operate, and are highly responsive both 
to the needs of the population served and to the libraries' resources. 

In spite of the variance and uniqueness of the libraries, common pat- 
terns of exemplary practices are evident. 

Library responsiveness to the demographic and physical environment 
and the ability to adapt ard tailor, services to changing population 
needs while operating effectively within available resources constitutes 
a phenomenon that transcends the differences among the seven libraries. 
Another common pattern of exemplary practices and services includes the 
personal commitment that library staff have exhibited toward library 
involvement in literacy education. Such personal commitment constituted 
a major incentive to the Philadelphia Free Library, the Los Angeles 
County Library, and the Kicholson Memorial Library to become involved in 
literacy education. Per^^^nal commitment of staff to the development of 
a literacy education program was particularly critical in the Los Angeles 
County Library where neither the State Library Agency nor the Board of 
County Supervisors supported the program initially. Moreover, without 
personal commitment to the program, the programs would not have been 
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retained in light of the funding and staff cutbacks these libraries have 
experienced. For instance, the Philadelphia Free Library has experienced 
massive cutbacks which resulted in extensive personnel reallocations and 
discontinuation of some services. However, in order to retain literacy 
education services, key administrators both reorganized the services and 
undertook additional responsibilities. 

Adding to the personal commitment of library staff to library in- 
volvement in literacy education is libraries' perception, and consequently 
treatment, of literacy education as a priority area of services . Tlie mani- 
festation of the priority status of literacy education lies both in the 
integration of literacy education services into the "regular" library functions 
and in the retainment of literacy education services in spite of cutbacks in 
funding. For example, in the Los Angeles County Library funds and staff time 
'for literacy tutorals, materials and equipment and facilities have been built 
into and absorbed by the library's regular operating budget to such an extent 
that the amount the library expands on literacy education cannot be specified. 
The integration of literacy education services into the library's daily 
operations occurred as a result of discontinuation of State funds. However, 
because the literacy education program is considered a vital service by the 
county librarian and by other top administrators the library institutional- 
ized the program. 

Consistent with the responsiveness and coimnitment of libraries to 
literacy education is the proactive character of their practices and thei r 
outreach efforts . Contrary to the more passive approach that libraries 
have traditionally taken in seeking new clients or in responding to 
changes in need, these libraries have recognized the need "to get out of 
the library" ^nd to more aggressively identify needs and provide appro- 
priate services in the community or organization. Fur instance, the 
Glenridge Junior High School librarian tried to make the librae./ an 
integral part of every aspect of school life by closaly working with the 
teachers to determine needed support, by initiating and implementing the 
learning stations concept, and thus turning the library into a "continued" 
class room where every teacher spends one day a week. The libraries' 
active outreach is physically manifested in the Northern Pueblo Agency 
Learning Resource Center's approach to serve five geographically remote 
schools which could not previously, due to distance, share materials and 
services. 

Realizing the need "to get out of the library" in order to expand the 
served population and provide responsive services is further manifested in 
the libraries extensive use of cooperative efforts . Engagement in coopera- 
tive efforts is highly advantageous to libraries: it allows the libraries 
to do what they can do best while integrating other services into the program 
and facilitates the effective utilization of funds and staff resources. For 
example, the Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority was able to increase 
its permanent staff through cooperation with the State Education Agency, the 
State Library Agency, and the Department of Corrections. The institutional 
consultant of the State Library Agency assists the Rehabilitative School 
Authority in identifying and interviewing librarians, provides in^-service 
training to library staff, and manages their materials budget. Similarly, 
the Philadelphia Free Library cooperates with agencies providing literacy 
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training and tutorial services, services not provided by library staff: 
the Philadelphia School District and the Laubach Center for Literacy. 
While these two agencies provide the tutorial services, the library pro- 
vides space, facilities, materials and equipment. Through participation 
in a cooperative effort with CETA the Nicholson Memorial Library was able 
to expand its materials and instructional strategies and utilize computer 
assisted instruction packages in its range of literacy services. Thus, 
libraries' sensitivity and responsiveness to their environment is i^lso 
manifested in the libraries use of community and state resources to obtain 
funds, share information and expand services. 

The use of print and non-print materials and conmiunications technology 
and the ability of libraries to deal effectively with resource limitations 
are also evident across libraries. However, the approaches employed by 
*the libraries' in resource utilization ure unique to each. The primary strate- 
gies of resource utilization are briefly described below. These include: 

• program planning and management, 

• staff development, and 

• U5e of materials and equipment. 

Program Planning and Management . While libraries like the Phil^^delphia 
Free Library, the Los Angeles County Library and the Nicholson Memorial 
Lr.brary were able to sustain literacy education services in spite of cut- 
backs in funds afid staff, the Montgomery County Community College Learning 
Resource Center is unique in its maticulous planning and program management. 
Using five year plans, the Learning Resource Center projects growth 
rates and determines efficient resource allocations. The stronL anning 
component is evident in careful materials and equipment purchases .id in 
the design of facility space. For example, the Learning Resource Center 
has not yet invested in computer-based instruction materials or equipment 
since it expects further technological advances in this area in the near 
future. Moreover, before purchasing new materials or equipment, all 
maintenance costSp cost-effectiveness, and longevity of the product are 
carefully assessed. Careful planning of the Center itself is evident. 
The Center was aesigned with input from the Director based on projections 
of space needs. Another result of the careful and effective planning 
and management strategies is the Center's stable funding. The Center is 
funded by the college. Despite fund reductions experienced by many of 
the college departments, the Center's budget has increased, services 
have expanded, and the number of clients has grown. This is attributed 
to the Center's zero-based budgeting system which resulted in strict 
accountability and cost efficiency in all areas of operation. 

Staff Development . The commitment of staff to library involvement in 
literacy education is common across the seven libraries. However, the ex- 
tent to which all library staff are involved in the literacy effort -in the 
Los Angeles County Library is unique. The daily involvement of all library 
staff in literacy education corresponds to the integration of the literacy 
education program into the routine library operations. Such intensive staff 
involvement has been accomplished through formal and informal staff develop- 
ment activities manifested in frejquent workshops and in-service training in 



literacy related issues and in communications and information sharing 
among administrators, tutors, librarians, and support staff. Two types 
of training have been provided: training to sensitize all library staff 
to the needs and problems of new or low level re?iders and tutor training. 
The first type of training strengthened cooperation among all staff 
categories and increased the cohesiveness of the program. The library 
also undertook the training of tutors (non-library staff) in available 
materials and their orientation to the library's literacy effort. Ttiis 
type of training was provided in addition to the Laubach or Right-to- 
Read training, and increased the cooperation and effectiveness of the 
working relationship between the tutors and the library staff. 

Use of Materials and Equipment . The print and non-print collections 
of the seven libraries is particularly geared to the interests and needs 
of the populations served. The "responsiveness" of the materials is re- 
flected in the case of the Virginia Rehabilitative School Authority in 
the materi:>ls selection policy and subsequently in the materials made 
available to inmates. The Authority's collection has a large number of 
periodicals and paperbacks since this form of literature appears to be 
most attractive to inmates. A similar orientation is also present in 
the Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resource Center's materials. The 
Center tried to develop a program and materials collection that would be 
suited to the characteristics, of the Native American children, their 
parents and their tribes, taking into account the rich cultural heritage 
and bilingual nature of the population. 

In addition to the sensitivity and responsiveness manifested by the 
libraries to the interests and needs of specific population groups, the 
comprehensive materials collections of the Philadelphia Free Library and 
the use and maintenance of audio-visual materials and equipment by the 
Montgomery County Community College Resource Center are unique. 

The literacy velated materials collection of the Philadelphia Free 
Library consists of a demonstration collection fo-»* inspection by literacy 
tutors, and a distribution collection which contains multiple copies for 
use by clients. The collections, mostly print, make extensive use of 
low cost items such as paperbacks, pamphlets, manuals, and workbooks in 
a vareity of content areas. The distribution collection serves the 
different literacy education efforts in the Philadelphia area. The 
materials collection also includes a periodically updated bibliography 
of all materials in the demonstration collection. This bibliography 
constitutes one of the most complete literacy bibliographic resources 
nationally. Also related to the materials collection is a quarterly 
newsletter--PIVOT--devoted to issues and materials relevant to adult . 
] iteracy. 

Contrary to the heavy emphasis on print materials by the Philadelphia 
Free Library's Reader Development Program, is the Montgomery County Com- 
munity College Resource Center's focus o the use of multi-media in 
literacy education. The use of multi-media is reflected in the Center's 
structure (Film Lab, Video Lab) and built-in equipment, in the extensive use 
of videotape in communications and language instruction, in the wide range 
of audiovisual equipment acquired by the Center, and in the use o'f a general 
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instructional support team composed of an electronics technician and a 
senior clerk to upkeep the equipment, and a team of full-time instruc- 
tional technology aides available to transport and operate equipment 
in any campus location. 

D. Difficulties Encountered in the Provision of Literacy Education 

Four of the seven libraries selected for case studies have encount- 
ered serious funding and staff cutbacks. The discontinuation of funds 
used by the libraries in literacy education, necessitated the reorganiza- 
tion of the literacy education program both in terms of staff responsibili- 
ties and range of services in the Philadelphia Free Library, the Los Angeles 
County Library, and to a lesser extent in the Nicholson Memorial Library, 
while the Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resource Center had to limit 
the program's growth. Libraries, in particular the Los Angeles County 
Library and the Nicholson Memorial Library, were also affected by the 
discontinuation of funding to ageroies or Federal programs with which 
they cooperated. 

Discontinuation of funding largely resulted in budget cuts for materials 
purchase, extension services to institutions like health and correctional 
facilities, and the use of bookmobiles. Reduction in the number of staff 
composed another area affected by funds discontinuation. The reduct'on in 
the number of staff limited some of the available literacy services on one 
hand, and increased the responsibilities and work load undertaken by re- 
tained staff on the other hand. 

The commitment of key staff to library involvement in literacy educa- 
tion due to their perception of literacy as a priority area has manifested 
itself continuously. Such commitment was evident in the initiation and 
development of the literacy program, throughout its implementation, and 
particularly during periods of difficulty threatening its survival. The 
libraries' ability not omy to sustain the literacy education programs, 
but also to retain their scope and quality are exemplary in themselves. 

A detailed description of each of the seven libraries is presented 
in Appendix D, 
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CHAPTER VII: NON-PROFIT AGENCIES COOPERATING WITH 
LIBRARIES IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1. Introducticn 

Cooperation between libraries and other community based agencies ind 
organizations in the provision of literacy education services constitutes 
as increasingl) common phenomenon. Reports on agencies cooperating with 
libraries in literacy education (McDonald, 1966)1 identify Literacy 
Volunteers of America, Aid to Dependent Children, public media programs. 
Right to Read, Parent -Teacher Associations, church and civic groups, and 
health and welfare agencies as examples of the range of cooperative agencies. 
Recognizing the strategic benefits of library cooperation in community based 
literacy education efforts and realizing the reluctance of libraries to 
become involved in a "new" area of service, the Appalachian Adult Education 
Center (AAEC) developed four models for the planning and implementation of 
cooperative literacy programs involving libraries (AAEC, 1973). ^ 

The issue of library participation in cooperative literacy education 
programs has been extensively investigated in this study. Data on such 
cooperative efforts were obtained not only from the various types of 
libraries surveyed but also from agencies which cooperate with libraries 
in the provision of these services. 

Since the cooperative effort is decided upon and -implemented between 
individual libraries and the respective agencies, data on agencies coop- 
erating with libraries are not readily available. State Library Agencies 
were contacted for assistance in identifying such agencies. Of the 50 SLAs 
contacted, only 37 SLAs were able to identify cooperating agencies. A 
sample of 100 agencies stratified by state and type of agency was selected. 
Approximately 50 agencies responded to the survey. Of the responding 
agencies 40 cooperate with libraries in literacy education. This chapter 
focuses on these 40 agencies. 

2. Agency Characteristics 

The agencies included in the analysis vary greatly in their location, 
size, age and service area. Of the 40 agencies, 13 are public agencies 
(33%), 26 are private agencies (65%), and one agency did not identify 
itself as public or private. Six among the private agencies are volunteer 
organizations. The surveyed agencies range in age (1-65 years) with 10 
years as the median age. Variation is al<;o present in their geographic 
location: 15 agencies are located in urban areas (38%), nine in suburban 
areas (23%), three in rural areas (8%) and four agencies (10%) serve popu- 
lations located in different combinations of urban, suburban and rural 
areas. The agencies also differ in the primary services they provide. 
Some of the agencies have multiple service areas including. 
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No. of 


Percent 




Agencies 


of 






Apencies 


Literacy Education 


17 


43 


Health 


12 


30 


Education 


8 


20 


Empl oyment 


6 


15 


Advocacy 


6 


15 


Welfare 


5 


12 


Legal Aid 


1 


3 



The agencies* annual budget ranged in size as well as in funding sources. 
Thirty agencies provided budget information. Agencies* budgets ranged from 
$100 to $5,000,000, with a median budget of $44,000. Eleven of the agencies 
<28%) identified Federal funding in the range of $75-$971,930, with a median 
of $42,000. State funding, also reported by 11 agencies (28%) ranged from 
$75-$300,000 with a median of $5,100. Local funds, recorded by 12 agencies 
(30%) ranged from $1,546 to $411,930 with a median of $14,050. Agencies also 
identified other funding sources such as private foundations (9 agencies) and 
donations and gifts (Jll agencies) . Funding provided to 19 agencies by these 
sources represented a considerable range as well, from $200 to $300,000 vith 
a median of $2,150. 



3, Agency Involvement in Literacy Education 

Thirty-seven of the 40 agencies are currently involved in literacy 
education. Length of agency involvement in the area of literacy varies 
greatly. Most agencies have been active in this area fewer than 25 years*, 
with a median of nine years. Thus, most agencies became involved in literacy 
soon after their establishment. Incentives to agencies* involvement in 
literacy education are similar to those which motivated libraries to provide 
literacy education. Involvement in literacy education was, for the majority 
of the agencies, a result of an expressed need by local community groups, 
agencies or institutions (n=19, 48%) or of agency staff awareness of 
clients' literacy education needs (n=7; 18%). Requests for agency participa- 
tion in a cooperative literacy effort (n=l) and access to Federal, state and 
local funds to support literacy education (n=5; 12%) were also listed as 
motivating factors. 

Literacy education services provided by the surveyed agencies are 
comprehensive -md cover all program aspects. Furthermore, most agencies 
offer a multiplicity of services including the: 



No. of Percent 

Agencies of 

Provision of materials and equipment for (N=40) Agencies 

literacy education classes 28 70 

Provision of information and referral services 

on and to literacy education programs 24 60 - 

Provision of space for literacy education 

classes , 22 55 
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No. of Percent 
Agencies of 
(Ng40) Agencies 



Provision of materials and equipment for 
training literacy education tutors 
or volunteers 22 



'Training agency staff literacy education 

activities 22 

Provision of space for training literacy 
education tutors or volunteers 



55 

20 50 



Provision of outreach services to 

populations with literacy education needs 20 50 

Training individuals or staff from other 
agencies, institutions or community 

groups in literacy education 19 43 

Counselling clients enrolled in the 

literacy education program 17 43 

Provision of outreach services to other 
community groups, agencies, and 
institutions involved in literacy 
education . 15 



Publicizing of literacy education activities 
conducted by other groups, agencies, and 
institutions in the community 15 



38 



38 



The agencies use three methods to determine the nature of the literacy 
related needs of their client populations. Their methods, like the methods 
used by libraries, are informal. Twenty-s^ven (68%) agencies report 1 that 
they are guided by the need indications of their clients. Twenty-four (60%) 
agencies identify needs through communications with other literacy education 
providers. Twenty- three (58%) agencies conduct needs assessments. 

The populations receiving the literacy education ser^^ices vary greatly 
in terms of age, ethnic characteristics and educational background. Twenty- 
nine (73%) of the agencies target their literacy education activities to 
adults (19 or older), five (12%) agencies serve all populations, and four (10%) 
agencies provide services both to youth (13-18 years old) and adults. 

Nearly all the responding agencies (n=38; 95%) provide literacy education 
to Caucasian people. A considerable majority of the agencies also serve 
bilingual populations such as Asian American people (n=33; 83%), Hispanic 
persons (n=30; 75%), Black individuals (n^27; 68%) and Native American 
populations (n=19; 48%). Also served are handicapped individuals including: 
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No. of 
Agencies 
(N=40) 



Agencies 



Percent 
of 



Mentally retarted 
Physically handicapped 



16 
7 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 



40 
18 
10 
10 
8 
5 
3 



Learning disabled 
Hearing impaired 
Visually impaired 



Development ally disabled 
Emotionally disturbed 



One-half of the surveyed agencies, serve populations with eight or fewer 
years of education. However, sixteen agencies (40%) target their services 
.to individuals with 9-11 years of education, seven agencies (18%) provide 
services to high school and college graduates, and five agencies (12%) serve 
people with a range of educational background. The provision of literacy 
education to relatively well educated populations is explained by the bi- 
lingual characteristics of the target populations, for whom learning the 
English language, not functional literacy is the major purpose. Eight 
agencies (20%) also serve migrant populations and six agencies (15%) 
provide literacy services to the geographically isolated. 

Agencies* staff who provide literacy education services tend to be more 
often part-time employees than full-time employees, and paraprofessional and 
volunteer staff than professional staff. Of the agencies that provided staff 
information, 12 agencies (32%) have one to three full-time professional staff 
involved in literacy education and nine agencies (23%) have between one to 
36 part-time professional staff who provide literacy education. Four agencies 
(10%) indicated the use of full time para-professional staff and 10 agencies 
(25%) reported part-time paraprofessional staff. The number of para-pro- 
fessional staff involved in literacy education ranged widely from one person 
to 150 people. The use of volxmteer staff in literacy education is most 
common and was reported by three agencies (8%) on a full-time basis and by 
25 agencies (63%) on a part-time basis. While approximately one-half of 
these agencies used one to 10 volunteers, 13 agencies reported that they 
utilize between 20 and 1,700 volunteers. 

The educational backgrounds of agencies' staff involved in literacy 
education varies both within and across agencies, although the majority of 
agencies reported that their staff members had some education related train- 
ing or experience. Seven (18%) of the agencies indicated that their staff 
had academic degrees in literacy related areas, 14 agencies (35%) have staff 
who are teachers and 14 agencies (35%) employed staff with Laubach or literacy 
education training. Twenty-one agencies' staff (53%) had other academic 
degrees and five agencies U2%) have staff with some college education. 
Eight agencies (20%) have staff with varied backgrounds. Given this variance 
in staff backgrounds and experience regarding literacy education, training of 
staff in the provision of literacy education is essential. Indeed, most 
agencies train their staff: 26 agencies (65%) provide training to their 
volunteer staff, nine agencies (23%) train their paraprofessional sjtaff , and 
11 agencies (28%) provide training to their professional staff. 
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4, Cooperative Literacy Activities 



An extensive cooperative literacy education network was established by 
or with the surveyed agencies. Agencies cooperated on the average with five 
to six institutions and groups and have been involved in these cooperative 
efforts for an average of five years. Agencies cooperated with a variety of 
libraries, literacy education associations, community groups, institutions 
3nd agencies, as shown in the following table. 
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Agencies' Cooperation with: 

Public libraries 
Public school libraries 
Community college libraries 
State institutional libraries 
Literacy volunteer associations 
Federally funded programs such as: 
Right to Read 7 
Adult Basic Education 19 
CETA , VISTA 9 
Ethnic or bilingual community groups 
Education agencies 

Elementary schools 2 
Secondary schools 5 
Post secondary schools 10 
Adult education programs 11 



No. of 
Agencies 
(N=40) 
30 
6 
8 
6 

19 
26 



14 
19 



Percent 
of 

Agencies 
75 
15 
20 
15 
48 
65 



35 
48 



School boards 
State or local institutions 
Prisons 
Hospitals 
Senior centers 
Residential facilities 



18 



45 



10 
5 
3 
3 



Other state and local public agencies 13 



33 



Cooperation between the responding agencies and the libraries, programs, 
community groups, institutions and agencies described above was initiated, 
in most cases (n=28; 70%), by the surveyed agencies. Reasons for cooperation 
included agency assistance in developing a literacy education program (n=13, . 
35%), increasing the support to existing programs (n=9, 23%), and undertaking 
program coordination or centralization functions (n=5; 12%). Similar reasons 
for cooperation were also present in cases where the cooperation was initiated 
by libraries, groups, or institutions. These included the need for agency 
assistance in program development (n=4) and use of agency resources and 
expertise Cn=2) . Nearly two-thirds of both the responding^agencies (n=23; 
58%) and the cooperating institutions and groups (n=24; 60%) had literacy 
education programs before the cooperative effort was initiated. 

Although the majority of the agencies (n=30, 75%) have formal, written 
literacy education plans and procedures, their cooperative efforts- were less 
formal. Only 12 of the agencies (32%) had written plans with the. cooperating 
institutions and groups. Eight of these agencies had cooperative plans with 
one to four institutions and groups. The remaining agencies had a large 
number of cooperative plans— 10 to 26. The plans specified in most cases the 
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responsibilities of the cooperating agencies Cn=ll), the populations to be 
served by them (n=ll), program activities (n=10), and methods o activities 
coordination (n=10). Less frequently (n=7). the cooperative plans indicated 
funding sources and arrangements and methods for problem resolution. 

The informality of the cooperative efforts is also manifested in the 
communication methods used by the agencies and institutions involved. Thirty- 
one of the agencies (78%) exchanged information and planned for the delivery 
of-services through informal contacts implemented on an as needed basis. 
Formal meetings among the cooperating agencies. 5°"^' . 

were less frequently used. These meetings were scheduled perr.odically (n-11, 
28%) or convened on an as needed basis Cn=10; 25%). 

Decisions affecting the cooperating agencies, institutions and groups 
required most often consensus (n=20; 50%). During such occasions the 
agency representative responsible for coordinating the cooperative effort 
needed for most agencies to obtain the approval of the agency's JJi^f 
^n=13) or of other agency officials (n=5) . Only nine of the agencies gave 
the authority to the representative member to make decisions independently. 

The range of literacy education functions undertaken by the institutions 
and groups cooperating with the surveyed agencies is considerable. In most 
instances the role of the cooperating institutions and groups lies in the 
areas of space, materials and equipment provision. More active roles in 
nteracy education such as training, tutoring, and client testing is provided 
by fewer institutions. 

Functions Performed by Cooperating Institutions 
and Groups : . - — 



Provision of space for tutoring 
Client/patron identification 
Purchase of materials 
Provision of materials 

Identification and selection of materials 

Provision of space for training tutors 

Tutor training 

Tutoring clients 

Provision of equipment 

Provision of client support services 

Coordination of cooperative activities 

Client /patron intake 

Administration of client tests 



No. of 
Agencies 
(N=40) 


Percent 
of 

Agencies 


27 


68 


24 


60 


24 


60 


23 


58 


21 


53 


19 


48 


17 


43 


17 


43 


17 


43 


17 


43 


17 


43 


13 


33 


12 


30 



The administration and coordination of the cooperative literacy education 
effort has posed difficulities to some of the institutions, libraries and 
groups, such difficulties were reported by 10 of the -"P°"«^-g ^g^"",^"'^ 
include ^ unavailability Cn=7) or lack of staff experienced in literacy 
n=3). lacK of funds Cn=5) , difficulty in obtaining officia or administra- 
tive approval (n=3), decrease in institution's interest in Ji^^racy 
education (n=2), and lack of client interest Cn=4) . These difficulties stem 
from 5if?erences in the policies and priorities of the cooperating agencies 
and institutions (n=4), and lack of staff -time committed to the planning and 
coordination of the cooperative literacy education effort Cn=6) • 
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5> Relationship with Federal and State Agencies 



Fewer thari one-half of the responding agencies maintain contacts with 
Federal and state agencies. Nineteen agencies (4S%) have contacted Federal 
and state agencies to request information on the availability of funds for 
for literacy education. Thirteen agencies (33%) have contacted Federal and 
staire agencies to request assistance in the preparation of grant applications 
and of literacy education plans. The agencies contacted include: 



Department of Education 
Right to Read 
State Library Agency 
Adult Basic Education 
VISTA, CETA 

State Library Commission 
Other Federal agencies 
Other State agencies 



No. of 


Percent 


Agencies 


of 


(N=40) 


Agencies 


10 


25 


5 


12 


3 


8 


2 


5 


4 


10 


2 


5 


6 


16 


4 


10 



6. Literacy Education Budget and Funding Services 

Of the responding agencies, budget information waS reported by 25-28* 
agencies. Annual budgets for Fiscal Year 1980 ranged from $200 to $240,000 
with a median literacy education budget of $18,000. On the average. Federal 
funds constituted the largest source of funds, as shown in the table below. 

Median 

Source Range of Funds Amount of Funds Nc . of Agencies 



Federal $2,833-$138,443 $34,950 8 

State $100.$40,110 $ 5,100 9 

Local $600-$130,000 $ 5,780 11 

Other $200.$105,000 $ 1,000 15 



In fact, Federal funds constitute an important start-up and continuation source 
for agencies. Ten of the agencies indicated that all or nearly all of their 
start-up monies (80-100%) came from Federal sources. Furthermore, these 
agencies have utilized Federal funds for an average of 4.5 years and provided 
nearly two-thirds of their literacy education services under these funds as 
shown below. 

Proportion of Funds Used Since Agency Became Active in Literacy Education : 



Range of Median % No. of 

Funding Source Funds of Funds Agencies 



Federal 1-100% 64% 10 

State 1-54% 35% 8 

Local 5-100% 98% 15 
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The level of funds allocated by agencies to literacy education has 
flunctuated since agencies became active in literacy education both in terms 
of the amount and the funding sources. Eighteen (45%) of the agencies reported 
increases in their literacy education budgets. Eight agencies C20%) maintained 
a consistent level of funding, and two agencies C5%) decreased their literacy 
education effort. 

^ While the level of funding increased or remained the same for most 
agencies, nine agencies (23%) were affected by discontinuation of funds 
and 15 agencies (38%) had to identify and obtain funds from the new fund- 
ing sources. The discontinuation of funds and the need to obtain funds 
from a variety of sources had an impact on several aspects of the agencies 
literacy education program. Eleven agencies reported changes in literacy 
education activities and five agencies reported changes in the populations 
served particularly in age and ethnic background. 



7, Diff iculities Encountered in the Provision of Literacy Education 

The availability of funds for literacy education was identified as an 
area of difficulty agencies encounter. Fourteen of the responding agencies 
(35%) indicated that obtaining literacy education continuation funds and six 
agencies (15%) indicated that getting start-up funds were major diff iculities 
they had encountered. Although funding issues were identified as major areas 
of difficulty, agencies were more concerned with' the development of a good 
program. The identification and participation of trained tutors (n=19, 48%), 
obtaining community support Cn=15; 38%), securing interagency coordination 
Cn=7; 18%), and defining the role of the agency as a literacy education 
provider (n=4; 10%) —different aspects of program development and mangement-- 
were identified as major areas of difficulty which they had experienced. 

These difficulties affected the scope of the agencies* literacy education 
program (n=12; 30%), cooperation with other agencies in the community and 
state (n=7; 18%), as well as the quality of their program. Impact on the 
literacy education program included availability of staff (n=16; 40%), 
acquisition of materials and equipment Cn=6; 15%), availability of space or 
facilities (n=6; 15%), and the provision of in-service training to staff 
(n=4; 10%). 
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8 > Summary 



Agencies cooperating with libraries in literacy education were sur- 
veyed in terms of their characteristics — age, public/private nature, 
location, primary services, budget, and funding sources-- their involve- 
ment in literacy education--length of involvement, incentives to involve- 
ment, staff characteristics, literacy education services provided, and 
populations served, and budget and funding sources — and the nature of 
their cooperation with libraries and other organizations in literacy 
education. 

Agencies Cooperacing with Libraries in Literacy Education 

Profile Matrix 
N=40 



General Character- 
istics of Cooper- 
ating Agencies 


Surveyed agencies varied greatly in their general 
characteristics. The agencies are an average (median) 
of 10 years old, they are mostly private agencies 
(only one-third are public) located in urban and sub- 
urban areas, provide a range of health, social and 
educational services, with an average annual budget 
of $44,000, orginating from a variety of ftmding 
sources, including Federal funds. 


Agencies Involvement in Literacy Education 




Ler.gth of 
Involvement 


On the average, agencies have been involved in 
literacy education for a period of nine years. 


Incentives to 
Involvement 


Agencies' awareness of the need for literacy educa- 
tion services was reported as the primary incentive 
for their involvement. 


Staff Character- 
istics 


Agencies tend most often to use part-time employees 
and volunteers in the provision of literacy educa- 
tion c The number of paid and volunteer staff varied 
greatly. 

Most staff involved in literacy education had some 
education related training or experience, although 
their educational backgrounds varied. 

Most agencies provide in-service training to their 
staff. 
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Literacy Educa- 
tion Services 
Provided 


Agencies provide multiple literacy education services 
includi'ig materials and equipment. Information and 
Referral, space, outreach, and coxanseling. 


Populations 
Served 


Agencies provide services mostly r> adults with lower 
educational levels. Also served ai bilingual pop- 
ulations who are well educated. Populations served 
are ethnically heterogeneous. 


Budget and 
Funding Sources 


On the average, agencies allocate $18,000 annually to 
literacy education. While Federal funds were avail- 
able to one-quarter or fewer of the agencies for 
start-up and continuation purposes, they constituted 
the largest source of funds. 


Agencies' Cooperation with Libraries and Other Organizations 




Number of 

Cooperating 

Organizations 


On the average agencies cooperate with five to six 
organizations in literacy education. 


Length of 
Cooperation 


Five years is the average duration of a cooperative 
effort. 


Nature of Cooper- 
ating Organiza- 
tions 


In addition to cooperation with public libraries, 
public school libraries, community college libraries 
.and state institutional libraries, agencies cooperate 
with Federally funded programs related to literacy. 


Initiation of 
Cooperation 


Agencies initiate most of the cooperative efforts in 
which they participate. Two-thirds of the cooper- 
ating organizations had literacy education programs 
prior to their -cooperation with the surveyed agencies. 


Services Provided 
by Cooperating 
Organizations 


Most often cooperating organizations and libraries pro- 
vide space, identify clients, and purchase materials. 
Tutor training, testing and turoring are performed by 
two-fifths or fewer of the cooperating organizations. 


Difficulties 
Experienced in 
Providing Literacy 
Education 


Obtaining start-up and continuation funds for 
literacy education, identification and recruitment 
of tutors, and obtaining community support were re- 
proted as the three major areas of difficulty. 
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CHAPTER VIII: STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES: 

SUPPORT AND INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1. Introduction 

The ALA Standards for Library Functions At the State Level (ALA, 1970) , 
footer the role of State Library Agencies in leading, participating and 
coordinating "the total local library planning and development within a 
state. "2 The extent to which State Library Agencies use this leadership 
role and the multiplicity of services which they provide (e.g., consulta- 
tion, resource back-up, distribution of Federal and State funds, etc.) to 
support library involvement in li'ceracy education has received little 
attention in the literature to date (Fleming, 1979). ^ The potential sup- 
po-^t and assistance that State Library Agencies can provide is both com- 
prehensive (McCallan, 1980)^ and crucial since... 

•'...there is not a consensus among librarians that illiteracy is 
a proper problem for libraries to deal with. Part of the lack of 
agreement is no doubt the perennial problem of a shortage of money 
and of staff, and too little of either to adequately handle existing 
programs. . .Part could be a reluctance to tackle what appears to be an 
insurmountable burden. "5 

To document the role that State Library Agencies play in promoting 
the involvement of libraries in literacy education, their awareness of 
literacy education activities undertaken by libraries at the local level, 
and their perception of literacy education as a priority for libraries, a 
questionnaire was mailed to 50 State Library Agencies. The questionnaire 
also inquired into the location and authority of State Library Agencies 
over different types of libraries, the general functions they perform 
and services provided by them. Forty-three agencies (86%) responded to 
the questionnaire. 

2. State Library Agency: Location and Jurisdiction 

Of the 43 responding State Library Agencies, 18 agencies (42%) are 
independent state agencies, 16 (37%) are located within State Education 
Agencies (SEAs) , and nine (21%) are located within other state agencies. 

Most commonly. State Library Agencies have jurisdiction over public 
libraries (n = 42) and state institutional libraries (n = 35). Nine of 
the surveyed SLAs have jurisdiction over public school libraries, and five 
SLAs also reported authority over community college libraries. 

5. Functions Performed and Services Provided by State Library Agencies 

As documented by Fleming, (1979),^ State Library Agencies perform a 
variety of functions. Among the range of functions which are likely to be 
performed by State Library Agencies, all of the responding SLAs allocate 
Federal and state funds to libraries. The availability of funds is" pub- 
licized by the State Library Agencies using a variety of means. Most 
commonly, SLAs publicize the availability of funds in newsletters and 
mailings (91%), or during the provision of consultant services to local 
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libraries (81%). Over one-half of the SLAs use workshops (58%) or request 

by libraries (58%) to publicize available funds. Library conventions (37%) 

and regularly scheduled SLA meetings with library personnel (35%) constitute 

additional opportunities for this purpose. Using these communication chan- , 

nels, nearly all of the SLAs publicize fund availability for public libraries 

(91%) and state institutional libraries (88%). Availability of funds for 

community college libraries (40%) and public school libraries (28%) is pub- 

licJ.2ed by fewer SLAs, since fewer have jurisdiction over these types of 

libraries. 

i 

In addition to the fund allocation function. State Libarary Agencies also 
provide consultative and coordination services (98%). To a lesser extent, SLAs 
are involved in the licensing and certification of professional library staff 
(30%), as well as in the: 

No. of Percent 



SLAs of 

Provision of general reference services where the (N«43) SLAs 

SLA functions as a resource center 5 12 

Provision of programs to special needs populations 2 5 

Coordination of library cooperation 2 5 

Coordination of interlibrary loans 1 2 

Serving as a document depository 1 2 



In examining the services that State Library Agencies provide to the 
different types of libraries the following services were reported most 
frequently: 

State 



Public 
Libraries 



Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 



Public 
School 
Libraries 



Community 

College 

Libraries 



Assistance in library 
planning and program 
development 

Consultations on inprovement 
of library facilities 



No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
(N=45) SLAs 



41 



41 



95 



95 



No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
(N=43) SLAs 



31 
31 



72 
72 



No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
(N=43) SLAs 



10 



23 



21 



No . .of Percen 
SLAs of 
(N=43) SLAs 



11 
19 



In-service training or other 
staff development for 

local library staff 39 91 32 74 

Assistance in conducting 

local needs assessment 34 79 25 58 
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Public 
Libraries 



State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 



Public 
School 
Libraries 



Community 

College 

Libraries 



No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
(N=:43 ) SLAs 



No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
(N=:43) SLAs 



No. of Percent 

SLAs of 
TN=:43) SLAs 



No. of Percer 
SLAs of 
(N=43) SLAs 



Acquisition of special equip- 
ment (e.g., computers, educa- 
tional television hook-ups) 

Identification of new print and 
non-print materials which 
libt'aries may wish to acquire 
for their respective col- 
lections 

Recruitment of key specialized 
staff for local libraries 
(through LSA representation 
on Search and Screen com- 
mittees 



23 



21 



53 



49 



21 



8 19 



19 44 



9 21 



19 



21 



As reflected in this table, in addition to financial support, State 
Library Agencies provide a wide range of services to local libraries which 
affect all aspects of library operations--facilities, programs, staff and 
materials. Given the fact that only nine of the SLAs have jurisdiction over 
public school libraries and five SLAs have jurisdiction over community 
college libraries, it is interesting to note that in-service training and. 
other staff development activities are provided by 40% of the SLAs to public 
school libraries and by 30% of the SLAs to community college libraries. 

In providing a wide range of services to different types of libraries. 
State Library Agencies are guided by the five year state plan (required by 
Title I and III of LSCA) . In addition to the SLA state plan, 27 of the 43 . 
responding State Library Agencies (63%) also utilize other plans. Twelve 
State Library Agencies have formal state plans for all types of libraries 
within their jurisdiction. Six State Library Agencies have individual plans 
developed by each of the libraries in their sta**'* which are under the SLA 
jurisdiction. Eleven SLAs have such plans from some of the libraries: three 
SLAs maintain individual plans of public libraries, five SLAs have plans 
developed by regional libraries, and one SLA has plans of cooperative 
libraries. 

Coordination of library planning and program development activities 
with other state agencies as well a.; with other SLAs is common. Over 
one-half (n=23; 53%) of the responding State Library Agencies reported that 
they coordinate their activities with other agencies in their state. Most 
of these State Library Agencies coordinate their library planning and program 
development activities with State Education Agencies (n=21; 49%), Human and 
Social Service state agencie? (n=9; 21%) and Departments of Corrections 
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fn=7; 16%). The nature of the coordinaticn ranges from the exchange of 
annual reports (n=ll; 26%), the conduct of intensive planning and progra-n 
evaluation (n=10; 23%), joint budget planning (n=5; 11%), plan or program 
review (n=3; 7%), and the exchange of information and resources (n=3; 7%). 
Also common among State Library Agencies (n«31; 72%) is participation in 
cooperative activities with State Library Agencies from other states. Of 
the SLAs identified as participating in cooperative activities, the Nev- 
England SLAs were ranked highest. 7 in addition to cooperation with other 
SLaI, responding agencies also reported cooperation with organizations such as 
the Western Council (n-14; 33%), the Pacific Northwest SLAs (n=5; 11%), all 
New England SLAs (n=2; 5%), and the Mountain-Plains Library Association 
(n=2; 5%). 

4. Libraries Involvement in Literacy Education: A State View 

Of the 43 responding State Library Agencies, 32 SLAs (74%) reported on 
the involvement of libraries in their respective states in literacy 
education. The percent of libraries involved in literacy education ranged 
from one percent to 70 percent with a median of eight percent. Thus, 16 SLAs 
(37%) , estimated that between one percent and eight percent of the libraries 
in their state are active in literacy education, eight SLAs (25%) reported 
that 10 percent to 15 percent of the libraries in their states provide 
literacy education services, seven SLAs (16%) estimated that between 
20 percent and 40 percent of their libraries conduct literacy education, 
and one SLA (3%) stated that the majority of the libraries in their states 
(60-70%) undertake such activities, as shown in the following table. However, 
the percent of libraries involved in literacy education was not associated 
with the SLAs perceptions of literacy education as a priority. 

States with Percent of 

10% or More of Libraries Libraries Involved 

Involved in Literacy Education in Literacy Education 



Arizona 


10% 


Missouri 


10% 


New Jersey 


10% 


South Carolina 


10% 


Virginia 


10% 


Maryland 


12% 


North Carolina 


14% 


Washington 


IS% 


Georgia 


20% 


Illinois 


20% 


Minnesota 


20% 


New York 


20% 


West Virginia 


27% 


New Mexico 


35% 


Alabama 


40% 


Florida 


70% 



Literacy education services are provided by libraries to a range of 
populations regardless of age. Public libraries, public school libraries, 
and state institutional libraries provide literacy education services to 
children (up to the age of 12), youth (13-18 years old), and adults (19 years 
or older). Community college libraries target their literacy education 
activities, as expected, mostly toward youth and adults. Generall)^, except 
for public school libraries, literacy education activities are more heavily 
targetted toward adult populations, as shown in the table below. 

Number of SLAs in Whose States Libraries 

Provide Literacy Education to the Following Populations 

Children Youth Adul ts 

No. of Percent No. of Percent No. oFTercent 





SLAs 
(N=43) 


of 
SLAs 


SLAs 
(N=43) 


of 
SLAs 


SUs 
(N=43) 


of 
SLAs 


Public Libraries 


20 


47 


20 


47 


30 


70 


Public School Libraries 


19 


44 


19 


44 


8 


17 


Conmiunity College Libraries 






5 


12 


13 


30 


State Institutional Libraries 


8 


17 


18 


42 


23 


53 



The involvement of libraries in literacy education can range from the 
provision of space, facilities and equipment for literacy education 
activities, the develo"pment of materials or material collections for these 
populations, publicizing the library's or other agencies' literacy programs, 
training of library staff in providing literacy education services, to client 
identification, testing and tutoring. Between one-third and one-half of the 
State Library Agencies reported that only few of their libraries which are 
involved in literacy education provide this range of services. Services 
provided most frequently by the largest percentage of libraries (50% or more) 
involved in literacy education include the development of materials 
collections and the publicity of literacy education services provided by 
libraries and other agencies. The provision of library space and tutors 
for teaching literacy skills and the provision of outreach and extension 
literacy services are the most prevalent services undertaken by one-quarter 
to one-half of the libraries involved in literacy education. 

In spite of the fact that the number of libraries involved in literacy 
education is relatively small in most states and that the services provided 
by libraries are not extensive, indicating a limited scope of library 
involvement, most State Library Agencies agreed that libraries' involvement^ 
regardless of type of library, has mostly increased in the past five years. 
No State Library Agency in whose state libraries are involved in literacy 
education reported a decrease in this area, as shown in the table below. 
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Public 
Libraries 

No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
CN=:43) SLAs 



State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 

No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
(N=43) SLAs 



Public 
School 
Libraries 

No. of Percent 
SLAs of 
CN=43) SLAs 



Community 
College 
Libraries f 

No. of Percen 
SLAs of 
(N=43) SLAs 



Libraries' Involvement in 
Literacy Education Has * . 

Increased in the past 
* five years 

Stayed the same 

Decreased in the past 
five years 



28 
4 



88 
12 



21 
7 



66 
22 



17 
3 



53 
9 



15 
4 



47 
13 



Furthermore, the majority of the State Library Agencies also foresee 
library involvement in literacy education as a major priority across all 
types of libraries. This perception is however most prevalent for public 
school libraries, state institutional libraries, and community college 
libraries and least prevalent with regard to public libraries. Only 57 percent 
of the SLAs beli-eve that literacy education should be a major priority for 
public libraries compared to over 80 percent of the SLAs who agree that 
literacy education constitutes a high priority for public school libraries 
and state institutional libraries and 70 percent of the SLAs who see it as a 
major priority for community ^college libraries. 

Consistent with these perceptions are State Library Agencies' expecta- 
tions that libraries* involvement in literacy education, regardless of 
library type, will increase further ±n the next five years. 
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Let^el of Involvement in Literacy Education Will 



State 

f?J^^ Institu- Public Community 



Library Public tional School 



College 



^g^"^^^s Libraries Libraries Libraries Libraries 

No. of Percent No. of Percent No. of Percent No. of Percent No. of Percen 

SLAs of SLAs of SLAs of SLAs of SLAs of 

^N=43) SLAs (N=43) SLAs (N=43) SLAs (N=43) SLAs (N=43) SLAs 



Greatly 

increase 8 19 6 14 10 23 8 19 

Somewhat 

increase 20 47 29 67 19 44 14 - 32 

\H0 change 11 25 3 7 8 19 11 26 

Somewhat 

decrease 12 2 5 

Greatly 
decrease 



5 12 

18 42 

9 21 

1 2 



No answer 



14 10 23 10 23 



SLAs perceptions of literacy education as a priority area was highly 
related to the inclusior of this priority area in the SLAs five year plan 
(r=.31; rti'^.04; n=34), and with the range of activities undertaken by the SLA 
to support library involvement in literacy education (x2=20.47;t<«-'.b3; r=.58; 
^-.0001; n=38). 

5. State Library Agencies Involvement in Literacy Education 

Parallel to the anticipated increase of libraries involvement in 
literacy education are the expectations of most State Library Agencies that 
their agencies* involvement in literacy education will greatly or somewhat 
increase in the next five year period. The largest cluster of State Library 
Agencies (n=30) became involved in literacy education as a result of interest 
in or knowledge possessed by agency staff of this subject area. Interest in 
qualifying for federal grants, LSCA grant request, and recognition of the 
state need for literacy education instigated three or four State Library 
Agencies to initiate such involvement. Literacy education constitutes a 
recognized program area in the Five Year Plans of 17 State Library Agencies. 
Usually, one professional staff is assignee! by State Library Agency to 
literacy education activities. This staff member spends on the average one- 
quarter or less of his/her time on literacy education. The functions carried 
out by these staff include workshops and presentations (n=ll; 34%}", assist- 
ance in program development and planning (n=9; 28%), information -provision 
(n=7; 22%), consultation and technical assistance (n=6; 19%), fund alloca- 
tion (n=9; 16%), and assistance in grant development (n=3; 9%). 
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Most SLAs (n=37) provide direct support to libraries. In particular. 
State Library Agencies have been instrumental in supporting or assisting 
libraries^ literacy education activities through assistance to libraries in 
planning literacy education activities (n=22; 59%), evaluation and review of 
libraries' proposals for developing literacy education programs (n=19; 51%), 
provision of technical assistance or the support of such assistance (n=18; 49%), 
evaluation of libraries* literacy education activities (n=ll: 30%), and 
provision of funds for literacy education (n=29; 78%). 

The provision of Federal funds to assist libraries in providing literacy 
education services has generally increased in the last five years (n=21; 49%) 
or stayed the same (n=ll; 26%). A similar trend is reported by SLAs for 
State funds: 15 SLAs (35%) provided more state funds to libraries for 
literacy education and 11 SLAs (26%) maintained the same level of funding. 

As perceived by State Library Agencies , reasons for libraries' non- involvement 
in literacy education activities fall into three categories. Lack of community 
demand for libraries* involvement in literacy education either due to lack of 
need, library unawareness of such need, or the existence of literacy education 
programs in the community (n=17; 39%). The unavailability of library staff 
for assignment to literacy education or the lack of experience on part of 
library staff in literacy education (n=13; 31%) constitute the second perceived 
barrier. The unavailability of funds for providing literacy education services 
(n=12; 28%) is the third major barrier. 

Strategies for overcoming these barriers were identified by 37 of the 
responding State Library Agencies, These strategies generally correspond to 
the problem areas and include increase in the awareness of the public or 
community as w3ll as of libraries of the need for literacy education (n=15; 
41%), greater cooperation with libraries and government agencies (n=12; 32%), 
and increase in funding (n=10; 27%). 
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Three types of data were obtained from State Library Agencies (SLAs): 
data concerning agency characteristics and general functions, data on the 
agencies' involvement in literacy education, and data pertaining to 
lij>raries activities in literacy education in the respective states. These 
data are presented in the matrix below. 

State Library Agencies Summary Matrix 



N=43 



Agencies Characteristics and Functions 


Agency 
Placement 


Three categories of SLAs were identified: independ- 
ent agencies (42%), SLAs placed within State Education 
Agencies (37%) , and SLAs placed within other State 
agencies (21%) • 


Agency 
Jurisdiction 


Most frequently SLAs have jurisdiction over public 
libraries and state institutional libraries. 


Functions Per- 
formed by SLAs 


SLAs perform multiple functions* -Most frequently 
they publicize and distribute Federal and State funds 
to libraries and provide consultative and coordination 
services including assistance to libraries in planning 
and program development, improvement of facilities, 
in-service training to library staff, and local needs 
assessment* 


SLAs Cooperation 
with Other State 
Agencies 


Over one-half of the SLAs cooperate with other agen- 
cies in their state including State Education Agencies 
and human and social service agencies. 

Nearly three-quarters of the SLAs also coordinate 
with SLAs in other states. 


Involvement of State Library Agencies in Literacy Education 


Reasons For 
Agency Involve- 
ment in Literacy 
Education 


Most SLAs became involved in literacy education due 
to the interest in or knowledge of agency staff in 
this area of service. 


Staff 

Characteristics 


Generally one professional staff member is assigned 
to literacy education, spending approximately one- 
quarter time on this area of service. 


Formality of 
SLA Involvement 


State plans of two-fifth of the SLAs include "literacy 
education" as a recognized program area involving 
libraries. 
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Literacy Education 
Services Provided 
by SLAs 


SLAs provide a range of literacy education seivices 
including: direct assistance to libraries in plan- 
ning literacy education activities, evaluation of 
library proposals for developing literacy education 
programs, provision of technical assistance to 
libraries, and funds for literacy education. 


SLAs' Views o*^ Libraries* Involvement in Literacy Education 


Extent of 
Libraries 
Involvement 


Three-quarters of the SLAs reported that libraries 
in their states are involved in literacy education. 
Proportion of involved libraries ranged from one percent 
to 70%. 


Barriers to 
Libraries Involve- 
ment in Literacy 
Education 


SLAs identified three major barriers to libraries in- 
volvement in literacy education: lack of community 
demand for such services, unavailability of library 
staff, and unavailability of funds for literacy 
education. 


Literacy Education 
Services Provided 
by Libraries 


Literacy education services provided most commonly by 
libraries include development of literacy materials 
collections, publicity of literacy education services, 
and provision of space and tutors.- 


Populations 
Served 


Literacy education services provided by libraries 
are mostly targetted toward adults, although services 
are also provided by few libraries to children and 
youth. 


SLAs' Perceptions 

Regarding 

Libraries 

Involvement in 

Literacy 

Education 


SLAs perceive that their own involvement as well as 
libraries involvement in literacy education will in- 
crease in the next five years. Literacy education 
will become a major priority for all types of 
libraries. 
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CHAPTER IX: A COMPARATIVE ASSESSNENT OF LIBRARIES INVOLVED 
IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1* Introduction 

^ Of the 544 libraries which participated in the survey, approximately 
one-quarter (n=142) provide literacy education services. Among the 
libraries involved in literacy education, the frequency of involvement 
in this area was highest among public libraries (53%) and lowest among 
public school libraries (16%), State institutional libraries (44%) and 
community college libraries (35%) exhibited considerable participation 
rates in literacy education^ although their rates of participation were 
lower than those of public libraries. 

Two types of analyses were conducted for libraries which are active 
in literacy education. First, library characteristics likely to affect 
library participation in literacy education were compared by library type. 
Second, libraries* involvement in literacy education was examined across 
all libraries as well as by library type to determine similarities and 
differences. These comparisons are presented in the following sections. 

2. Factors Facilitating Library Involvement in Literacy Education 



In order to determine the characteristics of libraries likely to 
become involved in literacy education, the study isolated approximately 
20 factors with potential impact on library participation in literacy 
education. These factors, **hich represent general library characteristics 
include: 

• age of library 

• location characteristics, such as: 

urban-suburban-rural locate Dn of library 

— size of library's area of service 

— demographic characteristics of populations served by 
the library 

• organizational characteristics, such as: 

-- library affiliation with a system of libraries 
existence of library branches 

• library size characteristics: 
-- number of volumes 

-- availability of audio-visual materials 
-- availability of equipment 
number of staff 
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• financial characteristics: 

annual budget 
funding sources 

— availability of Federal funds 

changes in budget over the past five years 

• staff characteristics: 

— staff qualifications 

staff experience in literacy education 
availability of in-service training 

• methods used by library to determine the population's 
library related needs 

• Board and Director's perceptions: 

perceptions of the library as an educational institution 
~ interest in and support of library involvement in literacy 
education. 

Data on these characteristics were collected from all public libraries, 
state institutional libraries, and community college libraries regardless 
of their involvement in literacy education. These data were then used to 
compare libraries within each library type regarding their involvement/non- 
involvement in literacy education. The purpose of these comparisons was 
to assess whether libraries involved in literacy education were significantly 
different from libraries which are not involved in this area on each of these 
characteristics. Data on general library characteristics were not collected 
from public school libraries not providing literacy education services. 
This group of libraries is therefore excluded from this anal/sis section, 
since comparisons regarding these factors could not be made between public 
school libraries providing literacy education and those which do not pro- 
vide such services. 

Of these factors, only the factors relating to staff qualifications 
and experience in literacy related areas and perceptions of the library 
as an educational institution did not distinguish between libraries 
involved in literacy education and libraries without such involvement. 
The majority of the factors, presented in the following matrix, had a 
significant impact on the potential involvement of libraries in literacy 
education. These factors, however, were most si;;nificant for public libraries 
than for the other types of libraries. Of the 17 factors, 15 factors had 
a significant impact on the involvement of public libraries in literacy 
education. Five factors affected the involvement of state institutional 
libraries. Two factors distinguished community college libraries active 
in literacy education from those which are inactive. Five of the factors 
affected library involvement in literacy education for two of the three types 



♦Data on general characteristics of public school libraries were not 
collected in order to minimize response burden on these libraries. 
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Characteristics of: 



Factors Facilitating 
Involvement in 
Literacy Education 


Public 
Libraries 


Com'nunity 

College 

Libraries 


State 

Institutional 
Libraries 


Age of Library 






Libraries which have 
been in existence 
longer 


Location of Library 


Libraries in urban 
and suburban loca- 
tions 






Size of Library *s 
Area of Service 


Libraries serving 
larger communities 






Demographic Character- 
istics of Populations 
Served 


Libraries ser/ing 
populations who 
are ethnically 
heterogeneous 






Affiliation with a 
System of Libraries - 


- 


Libraries affili- 
ato-? v»ith a system 
of libraries 


Libraries affiliated 
with a system of 
libraries 


Existen-e of Library 
Branches 


Libraries which 
have branches 






Number of Volumes 


Libraries with a 
]arge number of 
voluines 






Availability of Audio- 
Visual Materials 


Libraries with a 
large variety of 
audio-visual 
materials 




- 


Availability of 
Equipment 


Libraries with a 
variety of edu- 
cational equip- 
ment 


- 


• - 


Number and Type 
of Staff 


Libraries with a 
larger number of 
FTE staff and of 
librarians 


- 




Annual Budget 

ERIC 
* 


\, ' 

Libraries with 
larger annual 
budgets 
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Characteristics of; 



Factors Facilitating 
Involvement in 
Literacy Education 


Public 
Libraries 


Comrunity 

College 

Libraries 


State 

Institutional 
Libraries 


Funding" Sources 


Libraries with a 
variety of fund- 
ing sources 






Availability of 
Federal Funds 


Libraries with 
Federal funds 






Changes in Budget 
in Last Five Years 


Libraries which 
have experienced 
budget decreases 


Libraries which 
have experienced 
increases in 
budget 


- 


Availability of 
In-Service Training 


Libraries pro- 
viding in-service 
training to staff 




Libraries providing 
in-service training 
to staff 


Determination of 
Literacy Related Needs 
of Population 


Libraries using 
formal and informal 
needs assessments 


- 




Interest in and Support 
of Library Board of 
Library Involvement 
in Literacy Education 


Libraries whose 
Boards are 
interested in and 
supportive of 
involvement in 
literacy education 




Libraries whose 
Boards are 
interested in and 
supportive of 
involvement in 
literacy education 


Interest and Support 
of Library Director 
Regarding Involvement 
in Literacy Education 


Libraries whose 
Directors 'are 
interested in and 
supportive of 
involvement in 
literacy education 




Libraries whose 
Directors are 
interested in and 
supportive of 
involvement in 
literacy education 
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of libraries involved. These factors regard: 



• library affiliation with a system of libraries (significant 
for community college libraries and state institutional 
libraries) ; 

— 9 changes in budget over the past five years (significant for 
public libraries and community college libraries); 

• provision of in-service training (significant for public 
libraries and state institutional libraries); and 

• interest in and support of library involvement in literacy 
education on part of the library's Board of Trustees and 
Director (significant for public libraries and state in- 
stitutional libraries) . 

None of the 17 factors consistently affected the three types of libraries. 

Among the three types of libraries, public libraries likely to be 
involved in literacy education are located in larger urban and suburban 
communities which are ethnically heterogenous. These libraries are likely 
to be headed by Directors and Boards of Trustees who are highly supportive 
of libraries* roles in literacy education. Moreover, such public libraries 
also tend to have the staff, material, and financial resources necessary 
for involvement in an additional area of service, and be aware of commun- 
ity needs. 

Like public libraries, .state institutional libraries which are active 
in literacy education tend to have the support of the Directors and Boards 
in library involvement in literacy education. These libraries also tend 
to be older and affiliated with a system of libraries which allows them - 
to share resources. Affiliation with a system of libraries is a sig- 
nificant factor also for community college libraries which provide literacy 
education. The involvement of these libraries in literacy education has 
also been significantly affected by budgetary increases over the past 
five years. Indeed, of all types of libraries, community college libraries 
tend to have the largest median literacy education budget. Their literacy 
education budget also tends to represe^it the largest portion of their 
overall library budget. 

General library characteristics have served as predictors of library 
involvement in literacy education more consistently for public libraries 
than for either community college libraries or state institutional 
libraries. The different utility of general library characteristics 
as predictors of library involvement in literacy education across library 
types ^s likely to be the result of two factors: a statistical factor 
and a contextual factor. Statistically, the sample sizes of community 
college libraries {n=23) and state institutional libraries (^^=35)" in- 
volved in literacy education might have been too small for reaching 
significance. Contextually, the environment in which the different 
types of libraries operate is likely to have an effect on their involve- 
ment in literacy education. Public libraries are independent institutions 
whose function is to serve (arjd be directly responsive to their community. 
Their responsiveness and involvement in literacy education is thus directly 
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related to their characteristics and resources. Community college 
libraries and state institutional libraries are components within 
larger institutions, and their services are more likely to be affected 
by the characteristics, resources, and needs of the larger institution 
than by their own characteristics and resources. While public libraries 
will respond directly to community needs, the response of community 
college libraries and state intitutional libraries is more likely to 
bejnitigated by other institutional authorities, thus their involvement 
in literacy education is more likely to be dependent on variables 
characterstic of the larger instituticr, rather than on library charac- 
teristics and resources. 

3. Characteristics of Libraries' Involvement in Literacy Education 

The characteristics of libraries' involvement in literacy education 
are summarized in the following matrix. 

Libraries involvement in literacy education is generally reactive. 
Library involvement in this area of service is motivated by the existence 
of a "literacy education gap" in the community or institution. A 
"literacy education pap" exists when two conditions occur simultaneously: 
a need for literacy education is evident and there are no providers of 
literacy education or the existing providers are unible to accommodate 
the need. Awareness, on part of the libraries, of such needs and the 
realization that the library constitutes the most appropriate potential 
provider of these services constitutes the major incentive for all types 
of libraries to become involved in literacy education. Moreover, 
libraries which are not active in literacy education consistently re- 
ported across all library types that their inactivity is mainly due 
to their lack of awareness of the need for library involvement in 
literacy education. Libraries' lack of awareness was attributed to 
the absence of need for literacy education services or to the capability 
of other literacy education providers to fully respond to the need for 
these services which existed in their community or institution. 

Library recognition of the "literacy education gap" is frequently 
a result of information communicated to the library by other providers 
of literacy education in the community or institution. In fact, one 
of thi purposes of alerting the library to the need for literacy ed- 
ucation is to involve the library through a cooperative arrangement 
in the provision of the necessary services. The majority of the 
public libraries, community college libraries, and public school 
libraries and a considerable portion of the state institutional 
libraries which provide literacy education cooperate with other 
institutional staff as well as with other providers in this area. 
In most cases, libraries did not provide literacy education services 
before they started these cooperative relationships. Cooperation 
with other literacy education providers constitutes the means through 
which libraries are able to expand their activities. 
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Public 
Libraries 


♦ 

Incentives 
to Library 
Involvement 


LIBRARIES' INVOLVcMR 

Length of 

Library 

Involvement 


NT IN LITERACY EDUCATIC 

Populations 
Served 


N 

Literacy Education 
Activities 
Undertaken 


Number of 

Staff 

Involved 


• Library aware- 
ness of need 
for literacy 
education 

• Availability 
of funds 

• Desire to in- 
crease library 
visibility in 
community 


Four years as the 
median period of 
involvement 


Adult Populations 
with eight or few- 
er years of educa- 
tion , ethnically 
heterogenous 


• Variety of services 

• Most frequently: 
--Identification, 

acquisition, rnd 
maintenance of 
materials 

--Publicizing lit- 
eracy education 
services 

--Provision of space 
for literacy classes 


Most frequently 
one full-time 
librarian 


Community 

College 

Libraries 


Q Library aware- 
ness of need 
for literacy 
education 


Nine years as med- 
ian period of in- 
volvement in 
literacy education 


Community college 
students, and com- 
munity residents, 
ethnically heter- 
ogeneous, bilingual 
or with low educa- 
tional levels 


• Variety of services 

• Services provided most 
frequently: 
--Identification, 

acquisition , and 
maintenance of 
materials 
— Provision of mater- 
ials and equipment 
to literacy education 
classes 


Most frequently 
one full-time 
librarian and 
one other staff 


State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 

^ 1 

ERLC 


© Need for liter- 
acy education 
expressed by 
institutional 
residents 

1 

1 


Six years as med- 
ian period of in- 
volvement in 
literacy education 


Institutional res- 
idents: adults and 
youth, ethnically 
heterogeneous, with 
low educational 
levels 


• Variety of services 

• Most frequent services 
are : 

--Identification, 
acquisition, and 
maintenance of 
materials 

--Provision of mater- 
ials and equipment 
to literacy educ.ition 
classes 

--Provision of space 
for literacy classes 


One librarian or 
other staff who 
also provide 
general library 
services 

i 
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•• 


Incentives 


Length of 




Literacy Education 


Number of 




to Library 


Library 


Populations 


Activities 


Staff 




Involvement 


Involvement 


Served 


Undertaken 


Involved 


rUDilC 


w uue ro me niag-' 


Seven years as 


Pupi 1 s f unct lonmg 


--Identification, « 


One or two 


ocnool 


nitude of the 


average period of 


one or two years 


selection and pro- 


staff 


Libraries 


literacy prob- 


library involvement 


below grade level, 


vision of materials 


members 




icin m LHc 


m 1 1 teracy edu- 


ethnically heter- 


and equipment to 






school, teachers 


cation 


ogeneous 


teachers and pupils 






can not handle 






--Identification and 






rne proDieni m 






provision of biling- 






the classroom 






ual materials 






9 LiDrary start 






--Use of kits 






are knowlege- 






and programs de- 






able in the area 






signed for teaching 






of literacy ed- 






basic skills 






ucation 
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LIBRARIES' INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION (Continued) 





Qualifications 
of Staff 


Content Areas of 
Literacy Hducntion 
Materials 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Used In 
Literacy Education 


\ 

Audio-Visual Equipmert 
Used In 
Literacy Education 


Public 
Libraries 


Staff have a degree 
in Library Sciences 
and a specialization 
in a literacy related 
area 


Multiple content areas: 
--basic skills 
--consumer education 
--job information 
--health information 


Variety of materials are 
used : 

--films and slides 
--sound cassettes 
— records 


Most often used are: 
— tape recorders 
— projectors 


Conununity 

College 

Libraries 


Staff have a Library 
Sciences degree and 
in some cases a lit- 
eracy related area 
of specialization 


Variety of content areas: 
--basic skills 
--job information 
--consumer education 


Range of materials: 
--films and slides 
--sound cassettes 


Most often used are: 
--projectors 
--tape recorders 


State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 


Library Sciences or 
other academic de- 
gree and a literacy 
related area of 
specialization 


— 


Variety of materials 
including : 
--films and slides 
--sound cassettes 


Variety of equip- 
ment including: 
--projectors 
--tape recorders 
--record players 


Public 
School 
Libraries 


Library Sciences 
degree and spec- 
ialization in a 
literacy related 
area 


Basic skills areas in-, 
eluding: 

--writing, reading, and 
math 

--English as a second 
language 


Materials used include: 
--films and slides 
--sound cassettes 
--records 
—kits 


Equipment used 
includes : 
--record players 
--tape recorders 
--projectors 
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T.TRRARIES' INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION (Continued) , 



Public 
Libraries 


Library 
Cooperation 
with Other 
Agencies in 
Literacy 
Education 


Length of 
Cooperation 


Number of 
Agencies 
with which 
Library 
Cooperates 


Annual 
Literacy 
Education 
Budget 


1 

V 
c 

Funding 

Sources ^ 


lajor 
)tart-up 
'unding 
Source 


Majority of 
libraries 
cooperate. 
Most fre- 
quently they 
cooperate 
with: 

— Literacy Vol- 
unteer Assoc, 

--Federally- 
funded pro- 
grams 


Three years 
on the 
average 


Four agencies 
on the 
average 


Literacy educa- 
tion budget is 
3,4 percent of 
median annual 
budget. Median 
budget=$6000 


Federal funds con- 
stitute the largest 
funding source. 


Federal funds 


tZommunity 

College 

Libraries 

• 


Majority of 
libraries 
cooperate. 
Most fre- 
quently they 
cooperate 
with: 

--Other college 
departments 

--Federal \y- 
fundeu p-^o-. 
grams 


Pive years 
on the 
average 


Two other 
departments 
or agencies 


Literacy educa- 
tion budget is 
8,7 percent of 
'annual budget. 
Median budget^ 
$11,000 


State and local 
funding sources 
are the major 
sources 


Federal funds 
only for some 
libraries 


State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 


ADOUl one-nan 
cooper*nte. 
Most often they 
cooperate with: 


Six and one- 
half years 
on the 
average 


Three other 
agencies 


Literacy educa- 
tion budget is 
approximately 
one-third of 


State and Federal 
funds are major 
sources 

• 


One-half had 
Federal start -u 
funds 
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Library 



State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 
(Cont . ) 



Public 
School 
Libraries 



Cooperation 
with Other 
Agencies in 
Literacy 
Education 


Length of 
Cooperation 


Number of 
AgeA'cres 
with which 
Library 
Cooperates 


Annual 
Literacy 
Education 
Budget 


\ 

Funding 
Sources 


Major 
Start-up 
Funding 
Source 


— Federal pro- 
grams 

— State and 
local agen- 
cies 

--Schools 






annual budget. 
Median budget= 
$1,097 






Library staff 
cooperate with: 
--other school 

staff 
--other libraries 

in the area 
--other educa- 
tional agencies 




Aa average 
of 11 


Literacy educa- 
tion budget 
varied greatly. 
Median budget= 
$600 


Libraries niostly 
have state and 
local funds. 
Fewer than half 
also have Fed- 
eral funds. 


Approximately 
one-quarter had 
Federal start-up 
funds. Federal 
start-up funds 
constituted 50% 
of literacy 
budget . 
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LIBRARIES' INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION (Continued) 





Di*^f iculties Experienced 
in the Provision of 
Literacy Education 




Public 
Libraries 


— Obtaining start-up and continuation funds 
--Defining the library's role in providing 

literacy education services 
— Identifying and securing services of 

trained tutors 


Community 

College 

Libraries 


— Defining the library's role in providing 

literacy education 
— Obtaining the community college support 

of library's involvement in literacy 

education 

--Obtaining start-up and continuation funds 
for literacy education 


State 
Institu- 
tional 
Libraries 


— Obtaining start-up and continuation funds 
— Defining the library's role in providing 
literacy education 




Public 
School 
Libraries 


— Obtaining materials and equipment especially 
targetted to particular literacy education needs 
of pupils 

--Lack of adequately trained library staff 
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Literacy education activities provided by libraries fall with- 
in the range of services that libraries generally provide- Libraries 
involved in literacy education mostly provide the range of their general 
library services, with slight modifications. The factor that most sig- 
nificantly differentiates libraries' literacy education services from 
their general services is the target population rather than the type of 
service or its method of delivery. Most frequently, libraries involved 
in literacy education, regardless of library type, engage in the iden- 
tification, selection, acquisition and maintenance of literacy education 
materials for use in the library or in literacy education classes. 
Libraries, exclusive of public school libraries, also provide space and 
facilities for the conduct of literacy education classes or tutorials 
or for the training of literacy education tutors. In addition, libraries 
provide, with somewhat lower frequency. Information and Referral services 
and publicizing of literacy education services. Only a small proportion of 
the libraries engage in the most direct services — services representing 
skill areas not traditionally present among library skills -- training of 
library staff or other community members in literacy education and tutoring 
individuals or classes. 

In addition to the utilization of facilities, materials and Information 
and Referral services, libraries make extensive use of their audio-visual 
materials and equipment in literacy education. Libraries involved in 
literacy education tend to have a wide range of audio-visual materials and 
equipment and utilize this range in providing literacy education services. 
Libraries, most often, regardless of library type, use films and slides, 
sound cassettes and recorders and consequently also tape recorders, 
projectors, and record players. No library identified audio-visual 
materials and equipment used in literacy education that differed from 
those commonly used by the library. Moreover, the frequency with which 
specific types of audio-visual materials and equipment were used in 
literacy education paralleled' their use in general library services. 

Consistent with the utilization in literacy education of facilities, 
equipment, materials and services which libraries had or were producing 
exclusive of their involvement in this area of service, is the deployment 
of library staff. Library staff involved in the provision of literacy 
education are staff employed by the library to provide general library 
services. Their involvement in literacy education constitutes only one 
of their responsibilities. Libraries deploy one or two full-time and 
part-time staff in literacy education. These staff spend only part of 
their time in literacy education. Librarians and paraprofessional staff 
provide literacy education services. Volunteers are used only by a small 
number of these libraries. 

The deployment of general library staff in the provision of liter'icy 
education services is possible and effective due to the nature of libraries* 
involvement in literacy education. Library staff involved in literac) 
education generally have a degree in Library Sciences and a literary-related 
area of specialization. Furthermore, the literacy education services these 
staff provide are similar to the library services which they have been 
providing. The similarity between the services these staff provide 
generally and within the cont^ext of literacy education explains the fact 
that only a small number afylibraries provide in-service training to their 
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staff who are involved in literacy education. In-service training is 
mostly provided to the para-professional staff rather than to librarians 
or to librarians who becorae involved in the provision of services (train- 
ing, tutoring) which they had not provided before by the library. 

Through the use of facilities, materials, equipment and staff 
avaHable to the library in its regular operations and through the 
provision of services which the library generally offers, libraries have 
managed to become involved in literacy education without the necessity 
of introducing major changes, acquiring new skills or providing new 
types of services. This mode of libraries' involvement in literacy 
education is also reflected in the small budgetary allocations reported 
.by libraries in this area of service. Although tlie budget levels re- 
ported by libraries vary greatly both within and across library types, 
funds allocated to literacy education tend to be sroall as well as 
stitute a small percentage of the libraries overall budget. Largely, 
libraries' literacy education funds originate from multiple sources. 
The share of Federal funds among the funding sources is consistent 
across the four types of libraries surveyed. ITie share and size of 
Federal funds is highest among public libraries and lowest among public 
school libraries and community college libraries. Federal funds con- 
stituted the major source for the start-up of involvement in literacy 
education for public libraries and state institutional libraries. These 
two types of libraries also report with a high frequency that one of the 
two major difficulties they had encountered in their provision of literacy 
education services has been in obtaining start-up and continuation funds. 

The second area of major difficulty reported by public libraries, 
community college libraries, and state educational libraries relates to 
the role of the library and the nature of its involvement in literacy 
education. Given the reactive mode of libraries' involvement in the 
literacy education area, the extent of their cooperation with other 
organizations and service providers, and their subsequent provision of 
literacy education services which are not clearly distinguished from 
their general library services, the difficulties which libraries have 
encountered in defining their role in literacy education, specifying 
their literacy education identity, and establishing their autonomy as 
a literacy education provider are to be expected. 

Literacy education as an area of service constitutes a cross-road 
for libraries. While not widely recognized by libraries and by other 
agencies as an area of services which is appropriate for library involve- 
ment literacy education requires approaches and skills which library staff 
do not traditionally possess. Involvement in literacy education necessitates 
outreach to populations not commonly counted among library patrons, re- 
cruitment of groups lacking in skills which are essential to library use, 
and the provision of a range of services not within the scope of traditional 
library services. Comprehensive involvement in literacy education, 
on part of libraries, therefore requires drastic changes in library opera- 
tions, in staff attitudes, and in the recruitment or development o.f new skiu 
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areas, changes which many libraries cannot undertake because of limitsd 
resources. Comprehensive involvement in literacy education can, however, 
be accomplished by libraries within their resource limitations through 
participation in a cooperative literacy effort, where each participating 
agency provides a particular set of services which are within its area of 
skill or expertise. UnJer such circumstances, the library can provide 
services in the areas of space, facilities, equipment, material identifica- 
tion and maintenance, publicity, and Information and Referral, while other 
cooperating agencies can provide training, tutoral, and other client- 
related services. 

For the library to participate effectively in cooperative literacy 
education efforts, the library, the cooperating agencies, and the comniunity 
have to modify current attitudes and perceptions. The library and its 
staff have to clearly define their role in literacy education and perceive 
their involvement both as necessary and appropriate. The cooperating 
agencies subsequently have to recognize the library as a useful and 
committed resource in literacy education. Similar perceptions have to 
be adopted by the community, regarding the library as a resource and as 
a "naturar* center. 
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CHAPTER X: RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Introduction 

As in previous research and review studies dealing with literacy,^ 
the initiation and development of cooperative, community-based literacy 
education effort.s emerge also in this study as the recommended major 
approach to literacy education. The need for a community-based literacy 
effort instituted through the cooperation of appropriate agencies emerges 
as the most appropriate approach due to several restsons. 

• An effective literacy education program must be highly re- 
sponsive to the literacy needs of the population. Respon- 
siveness reflects the characteristics and needs '^f the local 
population groups. A program tailored to the needs of these 
local populations — i.e., a community-*>ased program--is there- 
fore imperative, 

• Literacy education requires a multiplicity of resources and 
skill areas, that a single agency is not likely to possess. 
Therefore, cooperation among several agencies, each bringing 
specific resoruces and skills necessary for the development 
of a literacy education program is essential • 

• Moreover, inter-agency cooperation is p^'^^ticularly necessary 
because of resource limitations which ma/^ agencies currently 
experience. Undertaking a literacy education program is likely 
to require resources which agencies cannot expand by themselves. 

In stressing a community-based, cooperative approach to literacy, this 
study, unlike previous studies, focuses on the role that libraries can play 
in the provision of literacy education services. The findings of the study 
clearly indicate that although a considerable number of libraries are in- 
volved in literacy education, library involvement in literacy does not 
consitute a traditionally acceptable area of service. In fact, such in- 
volvement requires on part of the library the adoption or acquisition of 
skills and approaches which are not routinely incorporated into library 
functions, and services to a population not commonly served by the library. 
However, the study also demonstrates that libraries possess resources and 
skills which are not only relevant to literacy education, but which other 
community agencies are not likely to have. While the undertaking of a 
literacy education program may require significant changes and resources 
on the part of the library, which the library, like any other agency can- 
not afford to expand as a single provider, library participation in 
literacy education effort is valuable. Moreover, library participation in 
a cooperative effort is affordable to the library, to the cooperating 
agencies, and to the community in need of literacy services. 

Although, within a coooperative literacy effort, the library like 
the other participating agencies, can contribute its unique skills, re- 
sources, and services, the library must at first: 
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• perceive literacy education as an appropriate and important 
area of service; 

• define its role in literacy education in general as well as 
within the community-based cooperative effort; 

• direct and restructure its appropriate skills and resources 
toward the population in need of literacy education; 

• make itself visible in that role both to other agencies and 
to the community at large; and 

• due to its location in a center position in the community 
and its information provision and brokage roles, the library 
should act as an instigator and coordinator of the community- 
based cooperative literacy education effort. 

2. Issues, Conclusions^ Questions, and Recommendations 

The recognition and promotion of literacy education as an appropriate 
and priority area of involvement for libraries is fostered in the following 
set of recommendations. The recommendations, developed jointly with the 
study's Advisory Panel, are organized around the major study issues, and 
are responsive to the study findings and subsequent questions which these 
findings raised. Within each issue, recommendations relating to the Federal 
level. State level, and local level are included. For organizational pur- 
poses, the following section lists the issues, summarizes the major findings 
under each issue, identifies the subsequent questions, and then states the 
recommendations . 

I. Extent of Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

Conclusions : Libraries involvement in literacy education is important and 

productive. A considerable number of libraries are involved in literacy 
education and provide a wide range of services to a variety of populations. 

Question : WTiat can be done to encourage and increase the in^^olvement of 
libraries^ regardless of library type, in literacy education? 



Overall Recommendation : Library involvement in literacy education should 
be encouraged and expanded regardless of library type. Activities to 
promote library involvement in literacy education should be under- 
taken by Federal, State and local agencies^ by libraries, and fay 
professional associations. 

Federal Level : Literacy is a basic human right and should be seen as an 
end in itself. Functional literacy is a requisite for employment, 
for the successful negotiation of society, and for oersonal and 
emotional survival . 



Recommendat ion s 
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Literate citizens are America's leading resource and should be the 
active concern of Federal agencies. State agencies, local agencies, 
and community groups dealing with human resources. 
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Federal agencies should promote aggressively literacy education 
and encourage inter-agency cooperation in order to achieve literacy 
goals and objectives. 

Federal agencies should encourage a national literacy Leadership that 
recognizes and includes libraries as a major resource. 

A national data base should be developed concerning libraries 
involvement in literacy education and the effectiveness and impact 
of their involvement. 

State Level : State Library Agencies should recognize literacy education 
as a priority area of service for libraries. 

State Directors of library services and Adult Basic Education pro- 
grams should cooperate in the development of a state-wide information 
network that will collect and disseminate statistics on illiteracy 
in the state, the importance of literacy, major resources of literacy 
education, the role of libraries in literacy education, and literacy 
services provided by libraries and other agencies. 

Decision-makers at the State level should disseminate information on 
the involvement of libraries in literacy education in their state, 
to local atjencies, to community groups, and to libraries. 

State agencies should coordinate need assessments at the community 
level. The need assessments should focus both on the need for liter- 
acy education and on available community resources and programs, 
including libraries. 

Local Level : Libraries should examine and define their role as providers 
of instructional resources to their constituencies in a changing 
society in which knowledge is a major comroodity and understanding 
information systems a requisite for functioning as a worker and 
citizen. Libraries are no longer dispensers of books but of multiple 
information and media services and as such they should function in their 
communities as active learning resource centers of which the tradi- 
tional library is just one part. 

Librarians need the opportunity to be informed about the potential 
role of libraries in literacy education. This opportunity should 
be provided by library science schools, initiated by the State Library 
Agency, or promoted in libraries through in-service training and staff 
development programs. 

Libraries should collaborate with other local social services" and 
education agencies in developing a coordinated plan to asses-s liter- 
acy education needs and to identify community programs and resources 
for literacy education. 
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Libraries should should conduct a campaign to inform community 
leaders about the community's literacy education needs^ and target 
populations about available resources and services. 



II . Incentives and Barriers to Libraries' Involvement in Literacy Education 

Co nclusions : Library involvement in literacy education is usually reactive. 

Libraries become involved in literacy education as a result of a 

"literacy education gap" which occurs when a need for literacy educa- 
tion services in the community cannot be met due to the absence or 
unavailability of literacy education providers. Generally, libraries 
become aware o£ the unmet need for literacy education through informa- 
tion brought to their attention by community groups or by literacy 
education providers. 

The major reason reported by libraries not involved in literacy edu- 
cation for their non-involvsment is the libraries' unawareness of 
need, lack of need for such services, or the availability of literacy 
education services through other providers. 

The major motivations to libraries to become involved or to resume 
their involvement in literacy are the presence of need for such ser- 
vices and the libraries awareness of this need, and the availability 
of funds for literacy education. 

Question : Is the reactive mode of library inolvement in literacy educa- 
tlon appropriate and sufficient or should libraries adopt a more pro- 
active mode of involvement? 

Recommendations 

Overall Recommendation: Libraries should change their reactive mode of 

involvement in literacy education and adopt the role of an initiator 

and coordinator of a community-based cooperative literacy effort. 

Federal Level: The Federal agencies should create a national awareness 
of literacy education needs through Federally sponsored research 

and information dissemination to State and local agencies and to 

community groups. 

Sta te Level : To promote library involvement in literacy education, the 
State Library Agency should proactively undertake vis-a-vis libraries 

and other providers of literacy education a triple role of a convener, 

interpreter, and di-^seminator : 

—the State Library Agency with the collaboration of other State 
agencies should encourage local agencies and libraries to idenfity 
and bring together literacy education providers and develop a com- 
munity-based cooperative program. 
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— the State Library Agency should identify and interpret for 
libraries legislation related to educational services and 
materials for disadvantaged population; 

--the State Library Agency should disseminate information to 
libraries about sources of funding. The SLA also should en- 
courage the Adult Basic Education leadership to disseminate 
^ information about ABE funds available to libraries, and to 
instruct libraries how to seek these funds. 

The Board of Higher Education should encourage, support and mandate 
library science schools to include curricula focusing on the politi- 
cal process; conmiunity need assessments, public relations, library 
management (personnel and fiscal), and continuing education. Training 
of librarians should encompass attitude change, awareness of the 
literacy education needs of the community, and the development of 
knowledge and skills that are essential to the provision of quality 
literacy education. 

Local Level : Librarians should be given the opportunity to take a more 
proactive role in the definition and provision of services in 
general, and in literacy education, in particular. 

Training in community need assessments and library involvement in 
literacy education should be provided to non-professional librarians. 

Local library leaders should focus on increasing the sensitivity to 
and awareness of library staff of local needs as well as on the most 
efficient methods avilable for responding to these needs. 

Ill: Alternative Types of Library Involvement in Literacy Education 

Conclusions : Libraries involved in literacy education provide a wide 
range of services as well as a multitude of services. Most often 
libraries : 

--identify, select and maintain literacy education materials for 
tutors and students (clients); 

--provide space, facilities and equipment for literacy classes 
or tutorials and for the training of tutors; and 

--provide information and referral and publicity regarding literacy 
education services and programs. 

Literacy education services provided most often by libraries are 
within the range of services that libraries generally provide. On 
the ''continuum" of literacy education services, the services under- 
taken most often by libraries represent the more passive or least 
intensive types of services. A small portion of the libraries 
engage in the most direct or intensive services such as outreach, 
training and tutoring. 
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Question : Should libraries become more intensely or directly involved 
in literacy education, given resource limitations? 



Recommendations 

Overall Recommendation : Library involvement in literacy education should 
be encouraged by Federal, State, and local agencies, and expanded to 
be more direct. 

Federal Level : Because of current resource limitations experienced by 
libraries. Federal agencies should assist libraries in resource 
mobilization. Federal agencies should provide funding incentives 
to promote inter-agency cooperation in literacy education, and en- 
courage the more extensive use of volunteers. 

State Level: State Library Agencies and State Education Agencies should 
become more involved in the provision of literacy education, and 
identify and be aware of the resources available in the state (at 
the State and local levels) fo' services to meet this need. 

State agencies should carry out statewide needs assessments, coordi- 
nate with --^teracy education providers at the State and local levels 
and provide ideas and assistance in the development and implementation 
of a statewide as well as community-based literacy education network. 

Specifically, State Library Agencies should involve Adult Basic Edu- 
cation and other literacy programs in library staff development and 
in the provision of in-service training to literacy teachers and 
tutors about the library resources. 

State agencies should also coordinate with Ubrary science schools 
changes in curriculum to prepare librarians to become involved in 
literacy education. 

Local Level : Libraries should maVe literacy education a priority area 
of service. 

Regardless of resource limitations libraries should provide some 
literacy education services. In response to resource limitations, 
librarians should identify the literacy education services they can 
provide and draw upon other literacy education resources in the 
community in order to strengthen or expand , ' rary services. 



IV. Populations Served by Libraries Involved in Literacy Education 

Conclusions : Literacy education services provided by libraries are 

targe tted to populations varied by age, education, ethnic background, 
and bilingual characteristics. 

While the age of the population served varies by type of library (e.g., 
public libraries serve mostly adults, public school libraries, state 
institutional libraries and community college libraries serve their 
institutional population), most libraries involved in literacy educatjo 
serve populations that are ethnically heterogeneous, have a low educa- 
tional level or for whom English is a Second Language. 
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Generally, handicapped persons are not a target population and a 
small number of libraries provide literacy education to them. 



Libraries involved in literacy education, inost public libraries, 
are aware of people in their community with literacy education 
needs who are not served by the library or by other providers. 

Question : In light of the wide range of populations in need of literacy 
education and the resource limitations experienced by libraries, 
should libraries target their services toward specific groups or 
should they expand their services to all? 



' Overall Recommendation : Libraries should expand their literacy education 
services to populations currently unserved. Priority should be 
given to populations "most in need" of literacy education services. 

Federal Level : Federal agencies, in consultation with State agencies 
and with education and library science professional associations 
should develop a definition of the "most needy." This definition 
should include both income level and literacy need specifications. 

State Level : To serve the various populations in need of literacy edu- 
cation. State agencie.s should recognize the specific needs of these 
populations, and develop and provide appropriate -training to library personnel. 

State Library Agencies should encourage libraries to serve the 
populations not served by the other literacy education providers 
in the community. 

Local Level : Libraries should not target their literacy education services 
only to one group. Within their jnrisHictions , libraries should make 
services available to all persons including handicapped populations 
in need of literacy education. 

Libraries should serve as a laison between the literacy education 
provider and the client. 

Libraries should conduct outreach to organizations for the handi- 
capped and ensure that literacy education services are provided to 
them in the library or at home. Thus, libraries should determine 
the literacy education needs of handicapped persons and overcome 
barriers preventing handicapped people from obtaining and using 
the library's literacy education services. 



V, Print and Non-Print Materials and Equipment and Communications 
Technology Used by Libraries in Literacy Education 

Conclusions : Libraries involved in literacy education usually have a 
wide range of print and non-priiit. materials and equipment for use 
in literacy education. 



Recommendations 
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Generally, the type of non-print materials and equipment utilized 
by libraries in literacy education resembles the type of non-print 
materials and equipment used for general library services. 



Communications technology hardware and software are available only 
in a few libraries and their use, both in general library services 
and in literacy education, is limited. 

Question : IVhat should Federal, State and library policies be with regard 
to the use of communications technology in literacy education, in 
light of its high costs, limited current use in libraries, and the 
resource limitations experienced by libraries? 



Overall Recommendation : Communications technology software and hardware 
which can be utilized in basic skill development programs should 
be initiated, developed and disseminated at all levels for use in 
' literacy education. 

Federal Level : Federal legislation and financial incentives that encourage 
the development, collection, and utilization of multi-types of com- 
munications technology for literacy skill development should be 
initiated. 

Incentivr.s for developing software for the non-literate as well as for 
the highly literate populations should be included in all Federal 
legislation related to communications technology. 

State Level : State agencies should encourage and instruct librarians 
and other literacy education providers to increase the use of 
communications technology in their programs. 

State agencies concerned with literacy education should develop a 
statewide policy regarding the use of communications technology in 
literacy education. 

Stale agencies should develop or sponsor the development of audio- 
visual software. They should disseminate infcrmation about its 
availability and use to local .agencies and libraries. 

State agencies should be a resource for communications technology 
hardware utilized in instructional programs. 

Local Level : As part of the reallocation of resources, libraries should 
become more aware of communications technology and increase its 
use in their programs. 
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VI: The Relationship Between General Library Characteristics 
and Library Involvement in Literacy Education 



Conclusions : Comparisons between libraries involved in literacy educa- 
tion and libraries which do not provide literacy education services 
on a series of variables representing general library characteristics 
_ reveal significant differences, mostly for public libraries, between 
these two types of libraries. 

Libraries involved in literacy education are likely to be located in 
larger urban and suburban communities with ethnically heterogeneous 
populations. These libraries are likely to be headed by Boards of 
Trustees ar-^ Directors who highly support libraries* activities in 
literacy education. Moreover, such libraries tend to be better 
informed of community need and have the personnel, materials, 
equipment and financial resources necessary for involvement in a 
new area of service. 

Question : Should Federal and State policies and strategies for increasing 
library involvement in literacy education apply to all libraries, or 
should they be targetted toward libraries with greater potential for 
involvement in literacy education? 



Overall Recommendation : All libraries should be encouraged to become 
involved, within their capabilities and resources, in literacy 
education. 

Federal Level : Federal policies regarding the promotion of library 

involvement in literacy education should not focus only on librar- 
ies with the '^greater" potential for involvement. 

State Level : State policies concerning libraries involvement in literacy 
education should not be directed only to libraries with a "greater" 
potential for involvement but to all libraries. 

State agencies should disseminate information to local agencies and to 
libraries indicating how libraries can become involved in literacy 
education and what services they can provide to needy populations. 
In addition. State agencies can identify and provide descriptions 
of libraries which have been successfully involved in literacy 
education. 



VII: Library Participation in Cooperative Literacy Education Programs 

Conclusions : Library cooperation with other agencies, departments, 

institutions or organizations in literacy education is common and 
essential to library involvement in this area of service. Most 
frequently libraries cooperate with other agencies or institutions 
that already have, at the time when cooperation is initiated, a 
literacy program. 



Recommendations 
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Both libraries and cooperating agencies provide a range of literacy 
education services. Services provided by libraries and cooperating 
agencies are not clearly distinguished or different. 

Although the cooperative efforts are informal, they are continuous 
once implemented. 

Question s: IVhat actions can be taken by Federal, State and local agencies 
and by libraries and community groups to promote cooperative literacy 
education efforts and thus increase library involvement in literacy 
education? 

Should the current informal style of cooperation be changed and 
how could such change be promoted? 

Recommendat i on s 

Over all Recommendatio n: The development of a cooperative literacy educa- 
tion effort in which libraries and library agencies participate is 
essential at all levels to the promotion, development, and provision 
of literacy education. 

Federal Level : Inter-agency cooperation regarding literacy education 
should be initiated at the Federal level and promote cooperation 
at the State and local le^^els. 

Through inter-agency cooperation at the Federal level, a coordinated 
national literacy education policy and plan should be 
developed. The policy and plan identifying resources and services 
should serve as a basis for the initiation and development of 
cooperative efforts at the State and community levels. 

State Level: State agencies should promote formal and informal State 
and community planning for the provision of literacy education. 

A cooperative effort among State agencies should be developed to 

provide technical assistance, support services related to netH 

assessment, and assistance to libraries and to other providers 

in planning, staff development, and evaluation of literacy education 

programs. 

Local Level : Libraries should initiate and coordinate coirmunity-based 
cooperative literacy education programs. 

In cooperation with other local agencies libraries should develop 
an inventory of community literacy education providers. 

Cooperative literacy education efforts should be based on formal 
agreements and carefully planned. Priority should be given to a 
plan that will benefit the users and the community. 
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VIII Funding of Literacy Education Services Provided by Libraries 

Conclusions : Library budget allocated to literacy education, although 
varied, constitutes a small percent of the overall library budget. 

Federal funds were evident both as start-up funds and as continuation 
funds in a considerable number of libraries involved in literacy 
_ education. Federal funds constitute the largest funding source for 
public libraries. » 

Funds allocated to literacy education in the last five years have 
decreased or remained unchanged for a large number of libr dries. 
Unavailability of funds for literacy education is reported as the 
main reason for ceasing library involvement in literacy education while 
availability of funds is a major incentive for resuming involvement or 
becoming involved in this area of service. 

Question : In light of the study's findings, the pattern of Federal 

funding, and the current political climate, how should State Library 
Agencies and other State agencies use Federal and State funds to 
promote library involvement in literacy education? 

Recommendations 

Overall Recommendation : Libraries and State agencies should become 
better informed about available funding sources for literacy 
education. 

Federal Level : Literacy programs provided by libraries have tradi- 
tionally utilized Federal start-up funds. Since Federal funding 
is decreasing, there is a need for the initiation of long-range 
literacy programs into new legislation. 

Federal agencies should introduce literacy education iito legisla- 
tion in terms of its socio-economic impact and access vo services. 

Federal agencies should promote literacy as an essential goal for 
increasing employment, promoting economic recovery, and effectively 
utilizing human resources. 

State Level : State decision-makers should take a leadership role in 

assuming financial support to community literacy education programs. 
In addition. State agencies should develop budgetary guidelines for 
the allocation of State funds and the dispersement of Federal funds. 

State agencies should provide more information to libraries regarding 
available funds and assist libraries in obtaining these funds. 

Local Level : Libraries should become more familiar with fiscal management. 

Libraries should learn more about different funding sources,, and seek 
these funds for their literacy education services and programs. 
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STATE-OF-THE-ART 
LITERATURE REVIEIV 



I. Introduction 

The following bibliography has been created as the initial step to 
study libraries* involvement in the national literacy effort. The 
materials reviewed were identified through a variety of sources including 
Advisory Panel members, other consultants, existing bibliographies and 
on-line computer searches. Because both "libraries" and "literacy" 
represent separate ?reas of inquiry per se, the potential for identifying 
literature was enormous. However, many of these documents are more 
specialized than required for the current study and thus, have been 
excluded from this bibliography. On the other hand, some literature 
focusing only on "literacy*' or "libraries" provides useful information 
for the study design and survey instrument, providing definitions, 
classification systems, etc. The basic criteria for including books or 
articles in the State«of-th*-Art Literature Review were: 

• Substantive/ content appropriateness to the issues of "libraries 
in literacy*'; and 

• methodological relevance to the survey research concerns for 
this study with respect to both libraries and literacy. 

An additional criteria was recent publication, (from 196S to September 1979] 
since the concept of libraries* role in serving the educationally and 
economixally disadvantaged appears to have emerged, in the context of 
this stxidy, in the mid-1960' s and has crystalized slowly but consistently 
during the past decade. We have relied primarily on secondary sources 
for m?xh of the philosophical, social, and political history on library 
involvement in the literacy atovcment. 

The following annotated bibliography is intended as a wording 
bibliography for th^ study of libraries and literacy. For in-house 
project purposes, it will be updatedJperiodically as new publications 
are .ivailable. What is currently :iot included are: 

9 very recent studies, such as the Ford Foundation's Adult 

Illiteracy in the United States . These are presently in the 
mail and will be added to the existing bibliography as they 
are received and reviewed. 

• "fugitive literature", or that wh.^ch was originally produced 
in relatively small quantities and is not filed in collections 
that are accessible to the public, i.e., some of the Morehead 
State University project materih.xs fall into this category. 

With the exception of these, CRC Education and Human Development 
has identified, obtained and reviewed approximately two hundred documents 
whic^ has resulted in the list of selected references below. A full listing 
of all documents reviewed will appear in the Contextual Paper's unannotated 
bibliography. 
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II. Annotatsd ^ibiiogTar**^*/ 

••ALTA's Short urjss trustees to cosbat U.S. illiteracy," Library Journal , 
101:1069, ^Uy 1, 1976. 

John T. Short, President of the American Library Trustee Association, 
ass«rts that "the library. . .ought to tacide the job ox educating illiterates 
by reordering its priorities, and not by going after more state or 
federal fisiding." ALIA foiaed a task force to explore and coordinate 
tr^ees' r^svonst. Mrs. Raymond F. Yates wa3 appointed head of the 
task forte. For further infoxsation about the results she can be contacted 
at: 109 V/indeaere Road, Lockport, NY, 

' "An Overview of Public Library Ser/ices to Instiraxions" Library Trend s, 
Vol. 26, Mo. 3, pp. 413-29, Winter, 1978. " 

ThiS article describes library services related to institutions or 
"institutionable" clients, and the hallmarks of quality librar)* ser/ice 
needed to aaxLaise library ser/lce apply to literacy programs, such as: 
humanraess, acceptance, and concern for all users; willingness to take 
progr^'^i to the people; and having non-prinr materials to suit all 
users. 



Appalachian Adult education Center, 1973 Interim Report of the AOTalachian 
Adult Education Center , Mdrehead State University, >toreneaa, IC/, 

The interim report describes the operations of various literacy 
education project approaches at aifferent sites in the Appalachian 
region. The underij'ing theme is that of libraries' participation in a 
total community effort which includes schools/teachers as well as commmir/ 
orsanitations . Of special interest are the alternative strategies used 
for delivering sernLces co different types of new ac.lt readers, with a 
comparison of the use of educational television strategies, personal 
instruction, and traditional printed materials in combatting the problem 
of iili::eracy. The report also sets priorities for future program 
development in the areas of career education and parent education for 
new adult readers. 



Armour, Jenny, ^'How the Public Library Can Help," New Library World , 
76:31-2. February, 1973. 

This is a brief description o* a literacy program in Ilanchester, Fngland. 
Ccrtained are suggest: ons for providing adequate librar>* outreach ser^/ices 
for literacy programs. Principally they involve: making contact with 
potential students and linking them with volunteer tutors; recruiting and 
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training them; acting as liaison for local organizations dealing with 
literacy; ensuring that adequate materials for students and tutors are 
available; and carrying out a publicity campaign to make the public aware 
that a program exists. There is also an evaluation of the program carried 
out in conjunction with the Manchester Coimcil for Voluntary Service 
Literacy Project. 



Axam, John, "The Public Library and the Adult Illiterate," Pennsylvania 
Library Association (PLA) Bulletin , 29:72-4, March, 1974. 

Definitions of complete, functional, partial and variable literacy 
are provided. Step-by-step suggestions on how to provide library services 
for illiterates are covered as well as what services can be provided- 
space, coordination with other agencies, collection development, audio- 
visual materials. Reference is also made to the Fall 1973 issue of 
which contains a bibliography of bibliographies of easy reading materials 
for adults. A list of major publishers who produce easy to read adult 
basic education naterials is also provided. 



Brown, Eleanor, Library Service to the Disadvantaged , Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., MetiKhen, NJ, 1971. 

This book is an excellent source for project and program ideas 
related to libraries engaged in working with the disadvantaged. It 
gives an overview of progress to date (1971) by synthesizing ideas and 
thoughts presented in conferences and recent literature. The book is 
arranged by various types of disadvantaged (institutions Uzed, black 
American, migrants, illiterates, etc.) and then describes programs, or 
parts of programs, that serve* that target population. Programs that 
serve illiterates are noted and described in pp. 428*463. Also useful 
in this volume are the Appendices (conferences, workshops and book 
lists and bibliographies). One general conclvzsion regarding successful 
library programs is that libraries presented in this book are limited 
in the role of English and reading teacht^rs, aiid that the most effective 
role for the library is as a partner to other agencies, acting jointly to 
combat illiteracy. 



Casey, Genevieve M. , "Ser/ices to the Disadvantaged," Library Trends , 
October, lP7*t, pp. 271-28S. 

This article focuses on trends and developments in urba^ libraries 
to reach out and serve all populations (including disadvantaged) due to 
the social climate of 1960* s, the v/ar on poverty and change in the 
population of the cities. It points out ways libraries are attempting 
to serve the unserved populations including the "functionally illiterate." 
Casey sees the library's role in this capacity, providing linkage between 
the functionally illiterate adult and existing proga.*ams, as a catalyst 
to programs, and as a support to adult education programs. In this - 
role, it is suggested that the library and staff should make certain 
changes such as: 
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librarians need to be people oriented, reflect ethnic aake-up 
of C0323uaity, be sensitised to functionaiiy-iJ.literat2 adults, ar.c 
aodify library polic/Zsysteas to enable functtonaIl/-il literate 
adults to be library users. 



Cazort, Jane M. ^'t^orkaho? on Materials for the .^dult Reader." Arkansas 
Libraries , 30:12-16, Suamer, 1973. 

This article provides a sraaary of a workshop held by Helen H. 
L)raan* Scae interesting ideas on how to be store sensitive to adults 
with reading problcas are presented. Mainly isportant are the Twelve 
idea^ listed at the end of the article which suggest ac:ivities for 
literacy prograas* Also mentioned is the MAC Checklists-Materials 
Analysis Criteria: Stano^rds for Measxgenent , a system aoveiopec by 
Lyman to evaluate tne appropriateness or reading materials for adult new 
readers* 



Childers, Thonos A., Third year continuation of a research and design criteria 
for tne iarDleaentation and estaolisnaent or a neignoor-inforsation tenter 
in five public libraries—Atlanta, Clevelar-i> Detroit, Hoxiston anc Queens-* 
borougn : r^n^l -^"-^^^^y g^pny*^ U.S. Oepartaent of Health, education 
and lYelfare, Office of Education, Office of Libr^es and Learning 
Resources » 1S75. 

A thorough analysis of the programs established by the five public 
libraries listed in the title. Descriptions are of presented program 
iaxplementation, problems faced, results derived, materials used, and 
evaluation of the success of each project. 



C'il eaan, Jean E. , "Literacy Programs, Library," ALA Yearbook 1976 , 
pp. 219-223, .\merica*i Library Association. 

A general history of ALA projects and attitudes concerning literary. 
Thf discussion includes an ALA definition of tour categories of literacy 
programs and a general summary of library activities in relation to 
these programs. There are some references made to specific programs. 
The second part of the article reviews the Appalachian Adult Education 
Center a.xperience. This article presents a good basic explanation of the 
goals and actr/ities of the Appalachian Adult Education Center project. 



Cook, Wanda, Adult Literac;/ Education in the U.S. , International Reading, 
Mew York", 1977. 

This book provides a thorough discussion of the problems and repercussions 
of illite^racy in the U.S. from the viewpoints of both the nation and the 
individual. It describes agencies and projects which deal with the . 
literacy problem, how and where they function, what their saiccesses 
and failures have been, and whet the future holds. Libraries are only 
one part of overall literacy education effort and are dealt wi:h as such. 
This text is of more use in understanding the overall view of literacy than 
about libraries. 
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De Prospro, Ernest R. et al. , Performance Measures for Public Libraries , 
American Library Association, Chicago, IL, 1973. 



This document represents an interim report on the study of perfonpance 
measures for eval-oating library services. The authors found, in assessing 
earlier research, that existing studies suffer from lack of consistency 
between the neasures and definitions used in the different studies, that 
most study nodels are too theoretical for practical application in 
evaluating program services, and that the research has been designed and 
conducted by those having little knowledge about the ways that libraries 
function. In addition, in a statistical test of the appropriate. less of 
specific evaluation variables, they foxmd most traditional variables to 
be redundant and overlapping , since they could all ultimately be traced 
to budgetary concerns. The report also provides useful information on 
the types of info mation that libraries tend to keep which would be 
appropriate for evaluation use. The ultimate finding is that much of 
the statistical information available in libraries is geared to accoxintability 
reporting and does not focus on qxialitative ''process** variables which 
could indicate how well or how effective libraries are in providing 
specified services. 



Devereux, W.A., "Adult literacy and the public library service," Library 
Association Record , 77:209, September, 197S. 

Although this article describes a British project ^ it is useful 
because it summarizes. how the Adult Literacy Resource Agency used a 
government grant to produce the Adult Literacy Symbol, a trainer's kit, 
and a bijsonthly newsletter to disseminate information about the program. 
A volunteer tutor's pack was commissioned for October 1975. The project 
was undertaken with dose cooperation between the Adult Litera-:y r<esource 
Agency and libraries. A-:hough the library was not instrumental in 
initiating the project, it describes alternate ways in which the library 
can aid literacy efforts. For further information about the project and 
the volunteer tutor's pack contact the Adult Literacy Research Agency. 



Directory of Libraries, Information Centers, and Projects in the. Field of 
Literacy , International Institute for Adult Literacy Methods, 1972. 

This text is exactly what the title implies, a list of literacy 
programs within the U.S.. The scope and na'*'-ure of the programs rre 
described and addresses of agencies and libraries are provided. Since 
much has changed in literacy education since 1972, the material is 
often out dated and incorrect. 



Eyster, George, Interrelating Library and Basic Education Services for 
Disadvantaged Adults , Appalachian Adult Educcsion Center, Vol. II 
Annual Report, 1973. 

This report explores the relationships between library and education 
characteristics (and those of the professionals employed therein) with 
respect to the coordination of goals and activities in delivering literacy 
education services. Eyster views adult education a5 problem solving and 




and infcrsaticn gathering, with reading as the tool to accessing the 
information. He notes, however, that considerable tension caii arise 
between the educational and library sector, as each views its role 
differently and the organisational elements within which each operates 
ar& frequently incompatible* 



Pillion, Rebecca, "Editor's Point of View," PNU Quarterly , 41:18-19, 
Suamer, 1977. 

According to Ms. rillion, libraries should be sensitive to the 
needs of non-readers by usiag more audio-visual materials (as alternatives 
to the printed word) and planning appropriate library spac^ for listeners 
and viewers. Pr^^ctdures should be established for making library catalog 
cards available that do not require reading and non-written directions 
should be created to direct non-readers to the materials available for 
thea within the library. Cited as one of the earliest library literacy 
programs in the United States is the project undertaken by the Brooklyn 
Public Library in conjunction with the Carnegie Corporation and Brooklyn 
College. The pro g ram is still in e:cistence. 



Flemings Lois 0., "The Role of the State Library Agency in the Battle 
for Literacy," Drexel Library Quarterly , Vol. 14< No, 4, October, 



Fleming's article ^^resents the survey findings for a national stud/ 
of State Library Agencies' involvement in literacy education. Her 
reseiurch indicates ths;t SlA's tend to participate in the literacy 
effort in ter» of plaiming, funding, and support of workshops. Indeed, 
the majority of agencies responding felt that their role should be 
supportive of the local libraries* efforts rather than proactive. 
Indeed, fewer than half the responding agencies provide even a miniTnm 
level of support, believing that local libraries will ask for such 
support when and if they need it. In addition^ there is some evidei.-e 
of turf problems between education and libraries, especially in State 
Education Agencies that have become hei^/ily involved in the literacy 
education effort. 



Forinash, Melissa, "Materials Selection for ABE Collections,'* Drexei Librar^ 
Quarterly , Vclume 14: No. 4, Octobcv. 1978. 

This article probes the role of librarians as part of the total 
comnunity efiort to plan and deliver literacy education services. 
Forinash discusses the types of material selection approaches librarians 
may wi^h to pursue and ^ets forth a plan for coordinating the choice of 
specific items with community and target population needs. Library 
involvement in the total literacy effort emerges as a brokering function, 
with librarians serving as linking agents ber,veen the suppliers or 
publisher:! of new adult reader materials and the educational institutiori 
which provide the actual instraction. 



1978. 
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Garrison, Guy, ed., Total CoTmnunity Library Service , American Library 
Association, Chicago IL, 1972 • 

This volume contains a series of conference presentations on linking 
models for inter- institutional coordination of literacy programs. Each 
paper extolls the virtue of the community education concept, citing its 
potential for maximizing educational services through careful coordination 
of community resources. The format of this document presents an interesting 
contra5t in viewpoints between the presenters who delivered formal papers 
and their respective commenters/critics whose challenges are also published. 
Indeed the conference exemplifies some of the reasons why libraries* 
role in the community«*and literacy education**has been of growing 
interest throughout the past decade, yet remains largely a topic for 
discussion. The tone of the presentations throughout are essentially 
theoretic? academic, and philosophical; the conmenters, on the other 
hand, point out the practical problems in implementing such theoretical 
models of community coordination. 0\'erall, neither the presenters or 
their critics appear to have found operational solutions to the 
difficult problems in literacy education. 



Glove-r, Peggy. "Beyond the First R." Wilson Library Bulletin , S0(9):737- 
8, May, 1976. 

This article describes the pit)grams and services available at the 
Philadelphia Free Libraiy, one of the oldest and strongest literacy 
projects in the United States. Most notably it describes the Reader 
Development Program, its history, the number of sxiff involved, statistics 
on circulation of materials « and interagency cooperation. The partiaxlar 
activities of the staff, seminars, visits to outreach programs and 
training methods are discussed. Compilation of an annual annotated 
bibliography and production of a bimonthly newsletter are mentioned. 
These two sources of information could prove to be valtiable and should 
be requested when contacting the Philadelphia Free Library. Future 
plans for the library and its reader programs are also outlined. 



Gotsick, P., "Adult Basic Education \d Public* Libraries: Services to 
the Disabled Adult," Adult Leaa, 21:329-30, April, 1973. 

This article describes the Appalachian Adult Education Center in 
Morehead State University as it serves to demonstrate that cooperation 
and coordination between the public library and adult education agency 
is possible and mutually beneficial. Both sectors share similar objectives 
in serving the disadvantaged population by coordinating services efficiently 
and effectivei/, it describes successful joint activities, some problems 
encountered and ways to overcome them. 
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Grey, 3., L:.tsr^cy Prsrrans ar.d Public Libraries , South Say Coop Library 
Systea, 5*nca Clara, CA 1577. 

This provides the aost up-to-date listing and discussion of literacy 
prograas within the context of pxiblic libraries now available. A discussion 
of the scope of each prograr is presented along with staff requirements, 
acquisition of aaterials, outreach aspects and evaluation of success of 
each. Until the ALA directory is ptiblished, this text can bt considered 
a priaary source for inforaation on public library involveaent in literacy 
projects. 



Hinkle, John and Hunt, Pat, "RISE (Reading laproven-nt Ser/ics everywhere)," 
Oklahotaa Librarian. 25:20-2, January, 197S. 

A ve y brief description of the RIS£ program and how it can be 
isplcaented. The procedures used to organise the project, the 3iatcri;Us 
U3cd, how the library staff was involved and the initial results of the 
pro gr an are coverecl* 



*'How Libraries and Comsiunity Organizations Further the Learning of 

Adults," Adult Ser^/ices Division Newsletter, ALA, 7:51-54, Sunaer, 
1970. 

'This article presents a general discussion and review of paper* 
presented at the Galaxy Adult education conference. The following 
trends are highlighted: public libraries' responsibility to ser^/e the 
total community; the importance of library personnel involvement in 
community planning related to adult education; and the need to reassess 
and redefine library staff rales and duties. It also lists common 
characteristics of "low-level readers" which prove to be constraints 
in teaching/ improving their reading. 



Kortaas, Sister Ann, "Project *Look at Me!*" Catholic Library World , 
45:158-160, November, 1973. . 

This describes the "Look at Mel" project undertaken by the Dallas 

Public Library's Comatjnity Education Office. Detailed 

discxissioii of how the project was carried out and what it entailed are 
covered. An explanation of the problems faced once the project began 
and what was learned are also included. 



Landy. Sarah. "The Right to Read: Regina Public Library Accepts the 
Challenge." Canadian Library Journal , 31:442-5, October, 1974. 

Although this is a description of a Canadian public library program, 
there is a thorough explanation of what the project was, who started it, 
ran it and how it was run. The final information in the article is an eight 
step list of procedures for setting up a' reading program. The material 
presented is informative ^id applicable to any library. 
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"Libraries and Needs for Literacy: A Statement By the Library Association.'* 
Library Association llecord . 77:184, August, 197S. 



According co this national organization, literacy work will be 
primarily the concern of public libraries. One recommendation is that 
libraries should become the focal point for promoting literacy by sponsoring 
voluntary tutoring and acting as liason between literacy projects in 
their area and teachers. A wide range of materials for new readers- 
reading books, instruction books, word games, tapes, slides, filmstrips 
and audio-visual equipment should be acquired by libraries as support 
materia.l. Geographic distribution of material should be provided by 
using all branch libraries. Libraries shoula actively lobby publishers 
and official agencies for wider ranges of materials. Evalxiative lists 
of suitable books and materials should be made available to tutors, 
students and the general public. Library staff should be knowledgeable 
of all extension services within their area. Concerted publicity campaigns 
should be undertaken to make the public aware of library iiivolvement in 
literacy programs. In-service training for librarians to help them 
deal \.ith illiterates should be initiated. Libraries should provide 
space Tjid facilities for students and tutors. 



Lipman, Claire K., The Disadvantaged and Library Effectiveness , American 
Library Association, Chicago, XL, 1972, 

This study of 1177 libraries examines the role cf these institutions 
in the disadvantaged community, using economic status as an indicator of 
"disadvantaged". Working through CAP agencies, the author attempted to 
determine how users perceived the library and its services. Her findings 
indicate that the library had little impact on the poor, despite libraries' 
attempts to pub-^icize their materials and services, although individuals 
living within walking distance to the facility tended to use it more 
than others. In addition, the author presents a model for evaluating 
library services, intended for use as a program planning tool. The 
study also contains 'iseful information for future library program studies 
and evaluations* 



Lyman, Helen H. , Library Materials in Service to the Adult New Reader . 
American Library Association, Chicago, XL, 1973. 

This report drscribes the background, objectives and accomplishments 
of a project to develop criteria for evaluation of materials for the 
adult new reader. The criteria include strategies for evaluating materials, 
identifying and assembling materials, reviews of reading specialists and 
educators, and agreements for cooperation made with thirteen public 
libr?.ries, A bibliography of older material (1960's) on libraries and 
literacy is also included. The bibliography is especially useful for 
furthei background information on the development of literacv programs. 
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Lynan, Helen H., "!^eading and the Adul- >Jew Reader." Library Trends 
22:197-217, Ocicber. 1973. 

Some general statistics on illiteracy—cy age and by geographic 
location— are presented. A definition ox the tera "adult new reader" 
is provided as well as some basic charat eristics associated with the 
overall group: subject interests, educational backgroxmd, age, ethnic 
background and reading activity rate. The adult new reader^ s c oapr e^ 
hension and response to cultural and ethnic materials is also discussed. 
Also covered axe some basic assuarntions underlying effective library 
reading development progranming. A model for a multimedia system for 
home-based continuing education for adults is described. Finally, a 
li5t of agencies serving adult new readers— e.g. , Project Crossroads- 
is provided with an evaluation of libraries interaction with these 
agencies. This article is an excellent source for an understanding 
of the library's role as linker between illiterates and extension 
pro gratis. 



Lyman, Helen H., Reading and the New Adult Reader , American Library 
Association , Chicago, IL, 1976. 

This volume builds on Lyman's earlier work, Library Materials in 
Service to the Metf Adult Reader . The fbais of this boox is to assist 
librarians and otners in planning and establishing literacy education 
programs for adults with low reading levels. She presents a comprehen- 
sive approach to t.he special needs of this target population, especially 
with r«spect to those needs which impinge on their motivation to ready 
and their ability to learn. 



Lyman, Helen H., Literacy and the Mation^s Libraries , American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, 197"/. 

This volume, Lyman's most recent major work, presents a comprehensive, 
flexible approach to libraries' active participation in literacy education. 
The book is essentially a '»how-to-do-it" manual which includes specific 
alternative planning and implementation guidelines, information on 
important differences in client characteristics and ways these impact on 
the selection of materials a-\d learning styles and insightful discission 
on barriers to client participation in library programs. Although the 
work is clearly intended for use by librarians, it may ser/e as a practical 
guide for any group or instirjitian that is considering involvement in 
literacy education. 
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Lyman, Helen H., ^'Literacy Programs, Library." ALA Yearbook 1977 
American Library Association, 1977, p. 198-200. 

A definition of literacy in relation to ti.^ social, cultural and 
economic environment is presented. The measure of literacy is taken to 
be the extent of reading comprehension in context of experience and use. 
To be literate a person must have the ability to use communication 
skills and knowledge about the subject and know how to aquire information 
needed to do the things which need to be done. The Adult Perfomiance 
Level (APL) is mentioned as the most recent measurement of literacy. 
The University of Texas Adult Functional Competency (Northcutt, 1975) is 
cited as a method of identifying skills and knowledge adults need for 
living; statistics on U.S. illiteracy are also contained in the volume. 
A list of places where literacy programs are underway is also included, 
as well as a short list of references on the topic of literacy. 



Lyman, Helen H., "Literacy Programs, Library." ALA Yearbook 1978 
American Library Association 1978, p. 181-2. 

This entry presents the general survey of the year's activities. 
(This section became a permanent part of the ALA Yearbook starting in 
1977.) Lyman lists the programs for literacy which were undei'way during 
1976-77, by name and location. A brief discussion of staff training for 
literacy programs asserts that Association programs and library staff 
development programs have been the source of informal training, while 
literacy organisation workshops and schools of library science have 
provided a more formal approach. The ALA divisions which conducted 
literacy workshops during the 1977 ALA conference are listed* Alternate 
terms for library literacy programs are provided, as well as a description 
of the ways libraries have helped these programs, e.g., Acquisition of 
materials, providing space and/or staff and sending staff to be trained. 
Library Projgrams Worth Kno\>'ing About is cited as a source describij^*g the 
literacy programs around the country. 



Lyman, Helen H., "Literacy Programs, Library." ALA Yearbook 1979 

This article provides a review of the year's activities in libraries 
in relation to literacy programs. States with literacy programs are 
listed alon? with the reasons v^hy some programs have been terminated— 
most notably austerity budgets, inability to reach potential learners, 
and loss of staff. It disciisses, in general terms, of the ways libraries 
can and have contributed to programs. A list of public libraries which 
have new programs is also included, as well as sources of funds. Descriptions 
of the projects and programs undertaken by the Missouri State Library 
Association, the Er.och- Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, the Philadelphia 
Free Library, the Chester County Library Literacy Program (using the 
Laubach training method and materials) and the New York state and New 
Jersey correctional facilities programs. Also cited as materials which 
will be helpful in literacy programs were the Directory of Library Literacy 
Programs , to be published by the American Library Association sometime 
m 1979, and the LIT TV: Literacy Instructor Training project, a .five 
part television film workshop with handbook. 
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yjslZp Kathleen, Libraries and the -^i^ht tz -^ead . U.S. Deparrsent of 
Health, Education ma .leiiars, 1375, IS tri-. 

This aaterial givts a general over'/zew of projects related to 
Right to Read ^als* 



Phinney, Eleanor, Library Adalt Education in Acticn*5 Caae Studies , ALA, 
Chicago, 1S2 pp. 

This article describts and evaluates in the fora of case studies five 
exemplary adult education projrarw ia public libraries. The case srudy 
presents a biography of each p rogr a m and further analytes and compares 
pro g r an s to deteraint comaon elcaents of successful adult education 
prograas. Research aethods include: interviews; questionnaires; library 
records; and observations of specific ser'/iccs. The studies investigated 
such elements as: cultural and social diaate of cozaamity; relations 
with other agencies; library adainistration ; policy and govexsaent; 
staff; resources; financial support. — — 



Right to Read Coaaittee, eds., The Ri^ht to Read and The Nation ^s Libraries , 
ALA, Chicago, 1974, 109 pages. 

This voluae contains rwelve articles and an appendijc which deal 
with projects »mder the Right to Read uabreila. Each selection gives 
an excellent overview 
project under inspection. 

The following eight articles deal with libraries end literacy: 

1. "Wiy a Reading Progran?" by Grace T. Ste^/enson. 

This is a discissicfn of what librane* can do in national 
effort to eliminate functinnal illiteracy. 



2. *The Right to Read Adult -Academy," by Ruth Holloway. This 
describes the libraries' role in Right to Read Academies and 
how to establish an Adult Academy. 

3. "Read Project: Reading for Everyone to Achieve and Develop' 
by Brenda Gray 

A description of program joint effort by the Camino Real -Santa 
Clara Valley Library Systems to combat illiteracy in E. San 
Jose. 



6. 



7. 



The project dealt primarily with Spanish as a primary language 
targtt population. It set up reading centers in branch libraries 
and ran one-to-one tutoring programs for reading disabled and 
the functionally illiterate. The "Read** staff was paid but used 
volunteers as tutors. 



Based Right to Read Projects/' by C.J. Bailey, Sharon Moore and 
Anne Shelby. 

A description of projects which demonstrate delivery of basic 
education services to the homes of isolated, undereducated 
adults. Projects deliver services by using successful adult 
basic education graduates with instructors. These projects were 
administered through Appalachian Adult Education Center (AAEC) 
and further demonstrate linkages with other community agencies, 
adult basic education agencies and public library. Program.- 
basics were: home instruction, use of paraprofessionals, 
individualized instruction, strong community links and support, 
personal approach for recruitment. 

'Tallahas'^se Literacy Council, A Do-It-Yourself Project," by 
Vema Nisxendirk 

This work presents plans for setting up community reading centers 
for literacy tutoring (by volunteers); and the library's role 
in providing materials for programs. 

"Right to Read in a Public Library," by Dem Polackeck 
and Sara Lee Donze 

This provides a description of the positive attitude of library 
involvement in reading/literacy efforts. 

"Jacksonville Public Library, "LOOP" Library Operated Outreach 
Program," by William Dennis 

Project intent to move high interest library materials into 
the community via vans and media mobiles, thus drawing interest 
to library and recruiting "users" is the focus of this article. 

"Denver Public Library Offers Something For Everyone," 
by Graham H. Sadler 

This article describes project undertaken by Denver Public 
Library whereby it formed a Community Services Division to 
serve of the communit/ including large Chicano populations. 
The program sponsored (recruited and trained bilingual volunteer 
tutors) and ran one-to-one tutoring in homes and in libraries, 
with an add' ' ESL component to program. 
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Rober:5, David J., ''Hduca-^ionai Brokering and Adult Basic Education/* 
Drgxel Librar^/' Quarterly , Vol. U; No. 4, October, 1973, 

This article examines libraries' capacity to ser/e as a linking 
agent b«rween clients' infozaation needs and the resources required to 
solve explicit probles. The goal of the broker is to find the best 
possible fit berween needs and ser'/ice providers, whether these involve 
comnsxizy agency assistance or siaply written materials that the new 
adult reader can use to obtain the necessary infonation. The librarian 
essentially functions as a facilitator rather than a traditional teacher, 
helping new adult readers to aaster problea solving skills which can 
ultisately be applied to future needs for infozsation. Roberts notes, 
however, that "brokering" requires extensive comoitaent from the library 
and its staff, both in tens of tiae coumtaent and funds. 



Schmidt, Susan, "A History of ABE Services in Public Libraries," Drexel 
Library Quarterly, Vol. 14: No. 4, October, 1978. 

This article traces the evolucion of libraries' involveaent in * 
literacy education since the beginning of the 20th cenrory. Noted are 
the early efforts to provide factory workers with appropriate materials 
for self*education and the initial literacy education work pioneered by 
Cora '>filson Stewart circa 1926. Following the moveaent through the 
19C0's (with its political and social recognition of education's role in 
t.he eradication of poverty) to the present tiae. Schaidt credits Helen 
Lyman with the insight to understand that libraries must do more than 
simply collect materials for new adult readers, by providing them with 
services (or access to services) which will help thea use the materials 
as well. 



"S.F. Library/School Districts Join 'War on Illiteracy' School Library 
Journal, 22:16, NUy, 1976. 

An announcement by Superintendent of Schools* Ilobert r. Alioto, 
District Attorney Joseph Freitas, and cir/ librarian Kevixi Starr to 
develop a cooperative effort to fight illiteracy in the San Francisco 
area. A five part plan is listed as the initial goal of the project: 
outreach oonsuaer complaint centers within public library branches; 
regular class visits by public school children to public libraries; 
development of a library education program; encouraging parents to use 
libraries; and outreach illiteracy clinics within libraries. No specz^ic 
plans on how these measures are to be implemented are included. 
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Sherrill, Lawrence L*, Library Service to the Unserved , R.R. Rowker Co., 
New York, 1967- 



This voluT?e consists of a series of discussion papers presented at 
a library conference in 1967 at the University of Wisconsin. The theme 
running throughout the book is very much in keeping with the social and 
political consciousness raising of the nid-1960*s, with an appeal to the 
audience to recognize the needs of the disadvantaged* The authors 
characterize the library as a middle class institution and librarians as 
materials-bound, rather than service delivery agents. From the vantage 
point of the 1970' s, this thrust appears to be dated and a restatement 
of the obvious. 



Sprousc, Florence, Library-ABE Project at Putnam Adult Learning Center , 
Report to Appalachian Adult Education Center, ^torehouse, KY, n.d. 

This report describes the Putnam project as it is in progress. The 
material is especially useful in describing specific, practical problems 
in measuring the extent to which new adult readers do increase their use 
of tht library and printed materials. 



Strader, Helen B., "Visual Literacy and Adult Basic Education,*' Drexel 
Library Quarterly , Vol. 14, No. 4, October, 1973. 

Strader'*s article discusses the process of learning to read, from 
civilized man*s initial need to communicate in written symbols through 
the cognitive process required to read. In defining and classifying 
types of literacy readiness and illiteracy, she notes the importance 
of understanding why the non-reader cannot read in order to select the 
appropriate teacb:.ng mode and to help motivate the client to overcome 
the impediment. Her thesis is that, as "Doctors speak... of treating 
the whole person", educators '•must do no less"; the literacy effort 
requires an identification of the root cause of the problem, not just a 
bandaid solution to the symptom of poor reading abilities. 



Studying the Community: A Basic for Planning Library Adult Education Servici 
Library Community Project Statf of ALA, ALA I960. 

rhis is a "how to" manual geared for librarians to use when und'ertaking 
a library-community study as a basis for defining the role of the library 
in developing adult education activities. It show how to do both community 
and self (library) assessments, ways to gather, organize and interpret 
information on community's adult education needs and interests, and then 
put the results to work. 
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Systera Oevelcpment Corporation, The Public Librar,^ and rederal Policy , 
Greenwood Press, Wes'q:ort, Connecticut, 197^ » 

This aMSive dociaent, prepare witn the sopport or the Off let of 
Libraries and Learning Resourced, covers a good deal more than its title 
:CTiies, Indeed, its content is useful from both a substantive and a 
methodological standpoint sinct it provides detailed descriptions of the 
way in which pixblic libraries operate and the relationship between 
libraries and library agencies at the federal, state, and local levels. 
It further provides definitions v classification sys'ce'W, and suggested 
aexsures for collecting data on libraries' nerftiraance, sire, and Ic/el 
of activity. A jaajor portion of the work sets the rtage for polic/ rscca- 
mendations. indicating the advantages of acre centralized library 
orgaaication at the regional or county level, the need for the support 
of deaonstration pr o g r a as and the need for greater attention to special 
populations • 



Wade, "Library service to the Functionally Illiterate," Minnesota 

Library , 23:48-33, Sunmer, 1970. 

This article is a general discussion of libraries and literacy in 
this article. It point;5 out motivations for oecoming literate as: 
jobs, consxiaer inforaation, and helping your children. It also discusses 
types of materials to use with non-readers and special considerations of 
non-readers in the library. 

Wade sees role of library in literacy programs not as sponsor or 
teacher, but as conduit or linkage agent to programs. 



Warren, M., '^Literacy Librarian: Case Studies of Experiments, in Dallas, 
Wilson Library Bulletin , 45:278-84, Moveafaer, 1970. 

This describes eff-*rts in Dallas to reach out to the aon-lite^^te 
cnmmunir/ by establish a new position titled ^literacy* Librarian" 
where principle respon. xlities are to initiate more aeaningfu.1 program*; 
rocked on the population defined as -"functionally illiterate." The 
approach used is to develop and collect a demonstration collection of 
materials and to piir^ue an ag^vssive pr o g r a m of personal contact in the 
community. 



Wasseraan, Paul, ed., LIST (Library and Information Services Todav) 
Vol. 5, 197S, Gale Researcn Company, Micnigan. 

This lists and sxaanariies projects and services dealing with traditional 
and innovative areas of library concern. Projects are abstracted and 
organized by subject areas* Although this reference book did not have a 
subject heading dealing specifically with "literacy," literacy and ABE 
programs are found under heading "community service programs." The following 
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projects are concerned uith adult reading improvement and abstracted in 
lists: Livingston Park Neighborhood Information Center; Project Listen- 
In* Community Center Libraries; Pilsen Neighborhood Library Project; and 
Performance Criteria for the Planning of Coraintinity Resource Centers. 



Williams, Joel, et. al., Library Statistics: A Handbook of Concepts, Definitions, 
and Terminology , American Library Association: "Chicago, 111., 
1966. 

This document focuses the methodological concerns involved in 
describing, evaluating, or researching libraries and the services they 
provide. A considerable enphasis is placed on the extent to which research 
and statistical information requirements vary according to the type of 
library being studied. An extensive Glossary is also included, defining 
specific library, library related and research terms and concepts. This 
volume provides much useful information and discussion needed to conduct 
library research in many fields, although much of the work is formative, 
raising issues which present problems, rather than solutions. (Despite 
its 1966 publication date, it remains the most recnnt ALA sponsored 
document dealing especially with methodological concerns, as the ALA has 
not been satisfied with attempts to update the work and thus have not 
published a new version.) 



Williams, Hayward, A Critical Review of Adult Literacy Programs , Harvard 
University Qualifying Paper, May, 1946, 45 pages. 

This paper focuses on recent and ongoing literacy programs. It discusses 
and evaluates the military's involvement in the literacy movement and 
contrasts their program and methods to the Freries system of teaching 
literacy. The paper does not deal with library involvement in literacy; 
however, certain key issues and points are made regarding literacy relevant 
to library and literacy. These include: the relationships between library 
and economic independence; the relationships between literacy and employment; 
selection of appropriate and useful materials; and importance of continua- 
tion incentives. 
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III. Related Legi^iawive Refersncss 



Concessional Record: Proceedings and Debates or the 96th Congress, 
First 5e.5sion, Vol. 125: No. 53, Wecnesoay, Jlay 2, 1S79. 
Senat9 Hearings. 

An cctensive presentation to introduce legislation to establish a 
National Commission on Literacy. Senator George McGovem notes the 
extensiveness of the problea and discusses its future social and economic 
iOTii cations as a basis for the Bill he sxipports* 



" P.L. 9S-S61, 92 Stat. 2001, Title II - Basic Skills lacroveaent. Sec. 

201 ff. ^ 

This November 1, 1978 amendment of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1963 focuses on ':hildren and youth, especially in the 
areas of reading improvement. It pro m otes the concept of parent involvement 
in basic skills instruction, the use of educationaJ. technolo©^ to improve 
reading capability, and the coordination of services ber^cen public and O 
private agencies to effect such outcomes* 



Senat e Bill 1124, 9th Congress, First Session, A Bill to promote the 

"rurther developnent of public library ser/ices and for other purposes. 
The National Library Act, May 14 (legislative day April 9), 1979. 

This Bill, introduced by Senators Kennedy and Javits seeks to^ 
expand national irtention to libraries through the establishment of a 
National Library Agency, greater coordinatin and consolidation of national 
library resoxrrces, support of demonstration p ro g r a ms, and attention to 
special user needs. Title IV, Sec. 402(a) specifier grants to be used 
for adult literacy training p rog r- ms, career counseling, SSL, library 
ser^/ices for the handicapped, extension ser/ices for state institutions, 
outreach p ro g r a ms and other services for the disadvantaged, and special 
technical reference s«r»/ices to serve many different types of organisations. 



U.S. Regs. Part I - National Reading Improvement Program, 197S. 

The Regulations, in support of P.L. 93-330 (Right to Read), specify 
a major thrust for reading improvement programs for youths and children 
with reading difficulties. The legislation creates special emphasis 
projects, a reading academy program, and state support ior reading 
improvement efforts. 
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Library/Resource Center Interview Schedule 
Cooperative Agency Interview Schedule 
Non* Library Tutor Interview Schedule 
Client/Student Interview Schedule * 
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I. Demographic Background Information 

II. Overview of Library (Non^Literacy Activities) 

III. Overview of Literacy Program 

IV. Literacy Information and Referral Service 

V. Publicizing Literacy Activities 

VI. Provision of Space for Literacy Activities 

VII. Provision of Outreach and Extension Literacy 
Services 

VIII . Provision of Literacy Reference Services 

IX. Literacy Materials and Equipment (Identification, 
Selection, Maintenance and Provision) 

X. Training of Literacy Staff and Tutors 
(Supervision of Training, Trainee) 

XI • Literacy Tutoring 

XII. Cooperation with Other Agencies 

XIII. Relations with the State Library Agency 

XIV. Literacy Budget 

XV. Literacy Program Assessment/Evaluation 

XVI. Literacy Program Changes 

XVII. Literacy Program Strengths and Weaknesses 




, . ^ . . INTERVIEW INTER- 

Respondent's Respondent's iu\\i VIEWER 
Name and Address 

Title (Roor No.) 
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OEMOGRAPHIC BACaGROUND INFORMATION ! 



Please describe the urban/suburban/ rjral characrerisxics of your 
3XS& of service. 



2. Approximtel/, hew isaay people live in yoin: library's area, of service? 

3. Please describe the characteristics of this population in terss of their: 
A. Econ omi c status 



B. Ethnic coopositicn 



C. English speaking ability (ESI) 



D. Migrants 



E. Geographically isolated 



2 
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4. iVhat effects do these characteristics of the population in your 
area of service have on your library's services? 
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II. OVHRViri^ OF LI3RAilY KCTTrmS 
1. When was this libraiy foimded? 



2. Do you have anyirancii libraries/off caaapxis sa«ilita rcaonrca centers? 

Yes 1 

Mo CSn? TO Qxiestion 3} 2 

2a. How amy branch libr«.e3 do yvu have? 



Zb. Where are these branch libraries located? 



3. Do«3 this library belong to a system of... 

OniAolidated libraries (cssiposed of a 
sain library, its member units and 
one Goveaing Board) 1 

Cooperative libraries (soma services ai^ 
carried out together, biit lainTain 
cosplete aotonosy In other services) ... 2 

Federated libraries iezdx library has its 
own Board,, in adxiition to a system's 
board) 3 

Other CE:CPUIN) 



4. Does this library serve... 



This comisuniry 1 

A Counry 2 

Several counties 3 

Hie state « ^ 

The region 5 

Other 
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What divisions/departments does /our library have? 



~ BEST COPUVWLABLE 



Please describe your library's organizational structure ^BTALN WRITTEN 
DOCUMENT IF AVAILABL^ 



Please describe your library *5 Board of Governing body in terms of 
size, background of members and their functions* 

How many professional librarians are currently employed in your library 
In this category we include staff with a foncal educational background 



size, background of members and their functions* 



and a siqjervisory level of responsibility. 



8a. Do your professional staff have a' . . .? 

Master of Library and an area 

of specialization * 1 

Master of Library Science 2 

Bachelor of Library Science 3 

Other academic degrees (EXPLAIN) 

A 

Other (EXPLAIN] 

5 

Sb. Do your professional staff have training or experience in... 

Infoimation and Referral 1 

Audio visxial materials 2 

Adult education 3 

Reading ^ 

English as a second language S 

Other reading or literacy related areas 
(EXPLAlN)^ 

6 

S 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



9 . How naay ijara-prof essional staff are currently esployed in ycnr 

Library? * Para^professionai staff axe staff who have, at a jirimm a, 
soist college training and who work under the supervision of professional 



10. How aan/ nan-professional st^xf do you currently eonloy? Mon^pro- 
fessional starf are those with a high school education or less who 
work in an area not requiring any professional skills • 



U. How many volunteer staff do you currently have? 



12. How flaay of your paid staff are full tiae? 



12a. How aany of your paid staff are part^tise? 



13. Docs yrjur library provide any fbraal or inforsal in-ser/ice 
training to staff? 



13a. Please describe h'cw firecojently in-service training 

is provided, to what staff, by when and in what library fancti ens 
(e.g. technical ser-zices, circulation, reference, acquisition, 
periodicals) . 



staff. 



Yes 

No iStL? TO Question 14) 



1 
2 
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Please describe the populations served by your library in terms 
A. Age (children, youth, adults) 



B. Ethnic composition 



C. English speaking ability (ESL) 



D. Migrants 



£. Geographically isolated 

Do you determine the libraiy-related needs of these populations 



Yes 

No (SKIP TO Question 16) 



1 
2 



ISa. How are the library- related needs determined? 
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16. Whax services do you provide which are particolariy rei'atsd to tie 
iie«ds oz the popularions served by your library it.g. outreach, ex- 
tension, adult educarion, etc*)? 



17. How Baay vcluaica do you have ia this library? 



17a« What coatenx or substantive areas axe covered by these voluaes? 



13, Concenins non-print aaterial^, do you have... 

Yes No 



Filas, fil3> strips or slides i 2 

Sound cassettes ^ 1 2 

Videotape cassettes 1 2 

Records. 1 2 

Microforas ; 1 2 

Computer sanaged instruction packages i -2 

Art prints 1 2 

Tallcing books 1 2 

Kits 1 2 



Any other non-print aaterials? (S?£CIFO 

1 2 



19* Concerning equipment, do you have... 

Projectors 

Tape recorders 

Record players 

Microfilm readers 

Conputer terminals 

Reader-printers 

Viewers • 

Any other equipment (SPECIFY) 

1 2 



20 . How do you identify and select materials and equipment for your library 
and what sources do you use in this process . 




21. Do you have an annual written plan which specifies your goals and 
objectives, annual bvJget, funding sources and program activities? 

Yes 1 

No CEND OF SECTION) 2 

21a. Please describe briefly your library's plan for this year. 
(OBTAIN COPY IF AVAILABLE) 
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III. OVERVIEW OF LITERACY PROGRAM 



1. In what year did yoiir library start its involvement in literacy- 
related activities? 

la* Has your library been continually involved in literacy 
education since that time? 

Yes (SKIP to Q. 2) 1 

No --2 

lb- What was the reason for this discontinuity in involvement? 



Ic. What is the total number of years this library has been involved 
in literacy education? 

2. Why did your library become involved or undertake literacy 
education? 



3. Did your Board or governing body play any role in facilitating or 
inhibiting your library's involvement in literacy education? 

Board facilitated involvement 1 

Board inhibited involvement 2 

Neither of the above 3 

Other f EXPLAIN! ^ 



3a. Please describe how your Board or governing body facilitated or 
inhibited your involvement in literacy. 



4. Is your library currently involved in... 
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Provuion of a Iiterac/«-r8lated Inzoza&tion and 

Referral strvic« 1 2 

Publicixiag littsncy activities conducted by 
the libr ar y or by other agencies and 

isstituti^^os 1 2 

Provision of library space for literacy 

education classes or tutorial sessions 1 2 

Provision of literacy outreach and extension 

services - 1 2 

Identification, selection, maintenance and 

provision of literacy materials and equipment • • 1 2 

Training, library staff or tutors in the 

provision of literacy services 1 2 

Provision of literacy tutorial services 1 2 

Cooperation with other agencies or institutions 

in the provision of literacy services * 1 2 



4a* Which three of these activities do you. consider to be nost 

critical or cexrtral to your library *s involvement in literacy- 
related activities? 



4b. Why do you consider these activities to be most critical or 
central to your library's involvement in literacy? 



S. What isqmct did yotxr library's existing resoiirces, such as staff 
experience and interest ^ equipment, and facilities, deteraine the 
types of literacy activities in which to become involved? 



6. Did your library detCTone which specific activities to undertake for 
your literacy progxam through... 
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Yes No 

The conduct of a community analysis (needs 

assessment) * 1 2 

Indication of need by particular groups in the 

conBunity 1 2 

Awareness of need by conmunications with other 

literacy education providers 1 ^ 

Any other methods (DESCRIBE)^ 1 2 



6a. (If conducted community analysis, answer Q. 6a; If not, SKIP 
to 6b). 

Please describe bow you conducted the community analysis and 
vrtiat your findings were. 



6b. (If need was indicated by particular group, answer Q. 6b; if 
not SKIP to Q. 6c) . 

Please describe which groups indicated a need for literacy and 
what needs they expressed. 



6c. (If other literacy education providers indicated need, answer 
Q. 6c; if not SKIP to Q. 7). 

Please describe how you became aware of literacy needs by 
communications with other literacy education providers and 
the needs they indicated to you. 
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Does your libraiy litermcy p rogr am have a. foraai, wri*t«i 
plan stating the progxaa's goals, activities and policies? 

Yts i. 

No CSC? to Q, 7b) y2 

7a. Who (position, title) took part ia developing this plan for 
literacy education activities? 



7b- Who (position, title) has the final approval authority for 
your literacy plan? 



7c. Is yoor literacy education pl^ part o£ your library's ^nrniT^l 
plan or ij it a sepmxate plan? 

Pert of library's amriil plan,-.. 1 

A separate plan • 2 

7d. Please dascribe briefly the objectives and goai^, funding 
sources and budget, and piDgiaia specified in the plan. 
(OBTAIN COPY OF PLAN,. EF AVAILABLE) 



(SmP to Q. 8)' 

7e. How do you. deteraiine , carry-out and zss^ss your prograa 

objectives and activities without the use of a forsai plan? 



8. Please d^^cribe the characteri5tic3 of the cTients served by your 
literacy pi^graa, including age, ethnicity, mental or physical 
handicaps, English speaking ability, educational and occmational 
levels. 
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3a. Does your literacy prcgrro "focus" partj.cularly on ^Jiy of these 
populations in terms of types of services you provide or 
numbers of individuals served? 

Yes 1 

No- (SKIP to q. 9) 2 

8b. Please identify this group, explain why your literacy pr ogr a m 
focuses on this group, and how. 



9. How do you identify and recruit "clients" for your literacy services? 



10. How ttnay of your library staff currently work in the provision of 
literacy education activities? 



10a. How many of these sraff axe... 

Full time professional, staff 

* Part tine professional staff ^ 

(Professional scaff are defined as staff who have a formal 
educational background and a si^ervisory level of responsibility) 

Pull ti»e para-professional staff. . . 
Part time para-professional staff. . . 

(Para-professional staff are defined as staff who have at 
fflT^i jytim some college trainiJig and who work under the stxper- 
vision of the professional staff) . 

Pull time non-professional staff.... 

Part time non-professional staff.... 

(Non-professional staff are defined as staff with a high schoo?. 
education or less vrtio work in an area not requiring any 
professional skills). 



Full time volxmteers 
Part time volunteers 
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10b. On the average, auproxiaatelx how aany hours per week do these 
staff spend on the* provision of literacy education sern^ces? 



Full timt professional staff 

Part, tlae professional staff 

Full tlae paxa«*prof essional staff 
Part tiae para-professional rtaff 
Full tisa non-prof •;tsional staff. 
Part time non-professional staff. 



n. What Is the educational hackgromd, training and experience of your 
professional sxaff as it relates to Library Science and Literacy 
Education? 



11a. What is the educational background, training and experience of 
your para-orofessional sxaff as it relates tc Library Science 
and Literacy E d u c a t ion? 



lib. What is the educational bacxground, training and experience of 
your non-OTofessional staff as it relates to Library Science 
and Literacy Education? 



11c. What is the »f inca Tl c^*^ background, training and experience of 
volunteer^ involved in your library's literacy education program 
aa it relates to Library Science and Literacy Education? 



12. Please describe briefly your cur r en t requirements for hiring . 
12a. Professional staff involved in lireracy education: 

12b. Para-OTofessional staff involved in literacy education: 
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LITERAGT INFORMATION AiND REFERRAL 



)iho aoong your library staff conducts your literacy infomation and 
referral service? 



2* What literacy related infbroarion do yon provide? 



3. How do you obtain this information? 



4. How is your information organized? 
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Hovf do 70U dctersiae the iafoiaation needs of your clients? 



To what literacy proc:r2a5 or agencies do yon refer people? 



How do you dtermne wludi program, service 0? agency is the most 
Aupropjiate :or the needs of the people you refer? 



How do you refer people to other agencies or institutions which 
provide literacy services (e.g. call agencies, escort clients to 
agency, provide transportation, etc.)? 




10. Do you fbllow-up any of the people you referred? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Question 11) 2 

10a. Please describe your follow-up process. 



11. How do you Tip-date your iafbraation on available literacy services 
and prograsis? 
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V. PUBLICIZING LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

1. Do you publicize your library <s literacy education activities? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

2 Do you publicize literacy activities conducted by other agencies 
or institutions in you consaunity? 

Yes 1 

*^o 2 

3. Who aaong your staff is responsible for publicizing the literacy 
activities of your library and of other agencies and institutions 
in the cofimunity? 



4. Do you train these staff in how to publicize these literacy activities? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Question 5) 2 

4a. Please describe the training you provide. 



5. Do you target your publicity activities toward particular individuals 
or groups in your community or do you provide it to all? 
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How do yoM dsrsrsriae reward whoa to career your literacy-related 
publicity activities? 



Plems« dtf c=lba how you prsblidLss th* litsxxcy activities provided 
by yoxzr libruy or by other agencies and instirjtions > (Foraat used, 
intensity, etc.) (OBTAIN SAMPLES OF DROGHURES OR OTHER DOCJMENTS 
PUBUCmNG LlTSRACy ACTIVmESO 



(I? TTJSI.TrTTTrS ONLY LIBRARY AClVii'lbS, SKI? TO Question 9) 

How do you obtain info ration froa other agencies or institutions 
about their literacy activities so as to publicize them? 



8a. How do you up-date this infbisation? 




8b. Ifliy did these agencies or institxitions ask you to publicize 
their literacy activities? 



8c. What type of agencies of institutions are these (e.g. social 
service, education, etc.)? 



8d^ How long have you publicized their literacy activities? 



How long have you publicized your library's literacy activities? 



What iaqjact, if any, did the publicizing of your library's literacy 
activities have on your literacy program (e.g. increased number of 
students, etc)? 
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VI. PROVISIOM OF S?AC£ 

1* Do yovL pzovida space for... 

Yes No 

Tzaising lintracy tducarion tutors 1 2 CSn? TO Question 

Litazac^ classes I 2 

Qnt-cn«one tutosial sessions 1 2 

2. rrraining Literacy Tutors 1 

How aaay times a /ear an litezac/ tutors trained in your library? 



2a. How long is each training course? 



Zb. Does this training take placa«.. 

Oizring the day 1 

In the early evening 2 

After library hours 3 

Othe r 

• 4 

2c. Does this training taice placs in. • • 

Tlxe general seating area (SKZ? TO Question 2e^ • • • 1 
A special room* 2 

2d* For what other purposes is this room used, ..aside fjrom 
tutor training? 



2e. Do you receive any fee for thu provision of this* space? 

Yes 1 

Ho 2 
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( Literacy classes) 

How many literacy classes are convened in your library per week? 



3a. How many literacy classes are convened at the same time? 



3b'. How long is eadi literacy class? 

3c. How many people particip&te, on the average, in a literacy class? 



3d. Do literacy classes take place... 

During the day 1 

In the evening '2 

After library hours 3 

Other (SPEaFY)^ * 

4 

3e. Do literacy classes convene in... 

The general seating area (SKIP TO Question 3g). .. 1 
Special room(s) 2 

3f. For what other putrposes (is this room/are these rooms) used? 



3g. Do you receive any fee for providing space for Uteracy classes? 

Yes 1 

No 2 
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4. ( One^n^one rjtorials) 

How way oneMsn^ne ciicoxialS) on the average, take place in your 
library in a week? 



4a. How long do these tiscorials last? 



4b. How assy one*<^*one tutorials take place at the saae tiae? 



4c. Do these tutorials take place... 



44. Do tutorials convene in. . . 

The general seating area (SICZF TO Quesxion 4f3 . . . l 



During the day 
In th» evening 



1 
2 
3 



After library hoars 

Other cspzam 
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Special room(s) 
Other (SPH2JY] 



4e. For what other purposes are these rooins uaed? 



•s 



4f. Do you receive any fee for providing space for tutorials? 



Yes 
No. 



1 
2 
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VII. LITERAa-RELATED OUTREACSi AND EXTENSION SERVICES 

1. Do you provide literacy-related outreach services? Outreach services 
refer to any services you provide to your previously unserved or 
underserved constituency. 

Yes 1 

No 2 

2. Ifliat literacy-related outreach services do you provide? 



3. Please describe the populations to whom you provide literacy-related 
outreach services. 



4. How do you provide these outreach services (e.g., what equipment or 
materials do you use)? 



S. How many of your library staff are involved in the provision of 
literacy-related outreach services? 



5a. How many hours per week do these staff spend on providing literacy- 
related outreach services? 
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3b. Did yvu provide any rraiTiing to those szzzf in..* 

Yes Ho 

Literacy acxivltlts 1 2 

OutTTiwh strvicts 1 '2 

Any oth«r areas (explain) 

. 1 2 

(IP NO TO AU ABOVE, SUP TO Q, 6) 

Sc. Please describe the training provided to staff engaged in literacy- 
related outreach ser*/ices* 



6, What problems have you encountered in the provision of literacy-related 
outreach services? 



7. How have you addressed or how do you plan zu uidress these problems? 



What impact, if any, have your literacy-related outreach services had 
on the populations served? 
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9. Do you provide literacy -related extension services? Extension services 
refer to any extended or improved services you provide to the already 
served constituency through bookmobiles, deposit stations, etc. 



Yes 



..1 



No (END OF SECTION) .... 2 
10. What literacy -related extension services do you provide? 



11. Please describe the populations to whoa you provide literacy-related 
extension services. 



12. How do you provide these extension services Ce*g*. what equipment or 
materials do you use)? 



13. How many of your librar>' staff are involved in the provision of 
litr.racy-related extension services? 



13a. How niany hours per week do these staff spend on providing literacy- 
related extension services? 




13b. Did you provide any trailing to these staff in... 



Yes 



Literacy activities 

Extension services 

Any other axe^is (explain) 



1 
1 



2 
2 



2 



(IP NO TO ALL ABOVE, SUP TO Q. 14) 



13c. Please descrilje the traialag provided to rtaff engaged in literacy- 
related extension services-. 



14. What probleas have you enarjorterod in the prcvisian of literacy- 
related extension services? 



15. Hcv hst:ir^ you addressed or how do you plan to address these problems? 



16. ^Vhat iapact, if any, have your literacy-related extension ser-zices 
had on the populations served? 
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6. Zli you provide any in-s«rvice training to your Reference Department 
staff in the potnetial needs of people participating in tne literacy 
program? 

Ye3 1 

No (SnP TO Q. 7) 2 

6a. Please describe the in-service training you provided to your Reference 
Department staff on this issue* 



7. Have the Reference Department staff encountered any particular problems 
in dealing with participants in your library's literacy program? ^ 

Yes 1 

No (END OF SECTION) 2 

7a What problems have they encountered and how have they dealt with 
these problems? 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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VIII, PROVISION OF LITSUCf RE?HREr;C2 SERVICES 

1. Do«5 /our library's Referrace Deparrsent provide any ruppor: scr'/icss 
to your literacy education progr«a? 



Mo CSn? TO Q. 3) 2 

2. Did tbt literacy prograa ariTniri rtrator or staff make any rpecial 
arrangeacnts with the Reference Oepartaent to provide such 
support services? 



2a« Please describe briefly the arrangeaent^ cade between the library 
pr og r am and your Refer«nce Departaent? 



3. iVhat support services are provided by your Reference Departaent to 
your literacy program? 



4. How do participants in your literacy program become avrare of these 
support services? 



5. To what extent do participants in your literacy program aiake use 
of the support services provided by your Reference Department? 



Yes 



1 



Yes 

No (SH? TO Q. 3) 



1 
2 
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6. Did yx5u provide any in-service training to your Reference Department 
staff in the potnetial needs of people participating in the literacy 
program? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Q- 7) 2 

6a • Please describe the in-service training you provided to your Reference 
Department staff on this issue. 



7, Have the Reference Department staff encoxxntered any particular problems 
in dealing with participants in your library's literacy program? 

Yes 1 

No (END OF SECTION) • • • .2 

7a- What problems have they encountered and how have they dealt with 
these problems? 
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IX. tITERACY MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT (IDENTIFICATION, SELECTION, 

MAINTENANCE. USE) 
1. Does your library have a foznal policy relating to the 



Identification of literacy materials for low ~ 

level readers (Identification refers to finding 

out what aaterials are available) 1 2 

Evaluation of literacy materials • • , t « 1 2 

Selection of literacy materials, 1 2 

2. Please describe what sources you use in the identification of 
literacy materials for low level readers (e,g« patron request, 
special bibliogrsphic source, reviewing resources, etc.) 



3, Please describe the criteria and procedures you use in the 

evaluation of appropriateness and quality of literacy aaterials 
for low level readers. 



4, What procedures do you use for the selection of literacy Biateriais 

for low level readers (,t.g, selection comaittee, librarian discretion, 
patron request)? 
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la jeaeral, how dg yoxi determine *'ha.t Uterac/ aateriai^ not in 
your library*, yovi need? 



Who particip&res the identification, evxluation and selection 
of litency" saxexixis for low level readers (titles or positions) 



WL3 has the final atsthorir/ for a^nr^rovlng \«iilch literacy aaterial^ 
can be acqoirmi by the library Ctitle and position) . 



Tfhat isroact do the characteristics and needs of'ycfor literacy 
clients have on the identification, evaluation and selection 
process of literacy aaterials? 
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10. Are your current literacy materials used for , , , 
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Yes No 

Children (8-12 years old) 1 2 

Youth Ci3-18 years old) ,1 2 

Adults (19 or older) 1 2 

11. Do the literacy materials you currently have in your library deal 

with, , , jjo 

Constimer education . ^ « 1 2 

Job infoxaation i < i « 1 2 

Basic skills Gpe*<iing, writings coaputing} , , , , , 1 2 

Health information, i 1 2 

Survival or coping skills ,^,t,,,.f,^ti.l 2 

English as a second language, , « « « t « « « i • « 1 2 



Comntunity resources, t,t«t^ti«titit««l 2 

Humanities (hiography, poetry-^ fiction, history, etc,] 1 2 

Government and la>rt « « « « i t i « > « i « « i < < ^ 2 
Other areas &^l&in} 

1 2 



12, In which literacy^related content or substance areas do you needi 
A, Additional materials i 
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3. To start z litersic/ collection; 



13. Do yrm have naa-»pxiiit or audio-»vi3T»l literacy cateriil^f 

iVo C^kip to Q,14], , , , . ,2 

12^z* Do yoa hsy^y. aaon^. your non^prdbit latency materials, , » 

13. b, Approxiaataly, 2ioi# sany of' each type of'tiie« literacy 
acni-print aatcriala do you have? 

Yes No ??aaber 
Pilaa, filsatripa or slidM 1 2 

Sound cassettu^ i«t t «< 1' 2 

Vid«o^tap« eaaaettee^ t t % t t t « « i « « « 1 2 

MicroJTozss't tt*tttt«««v««<»«t«l 2 ^ 
Cogputer mana^ instruction packages. , , , ,1 2 

Talking booto « , , t « t « « t . t t t t t « 1 2 ...^..^ 
Any other acnnprint sateriala Cdeacribe) 

1 2 



13, c. Please give exaaplee of the substzQce or content areas addressed 
by your three major types of literacy-related non-print aaterial. 
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13. d. Please describe how thee literacy-.^eXated non-print materials 
are used in yotar literacy education program. 



Do you use any educational technology or audio-vistial equipment 
in your literacy education activities? 

Yes 1 

No (skip to Q, IS) .2 

14«a« Do you use in your literacy education activities. « « 

CRBCORD ¥ES OR NO FOR EACS) 
14. b, Hqw many of each type of educational technology or 
audio-*visual equipment do you use in ycur literacy 
education activities? (RECORD UNDER NU?©ER) . 





Yes 


No 






2 




- » , , , 1 . 1 


2 


Tape recorders, « t « i « 


t % i 1 f * t. % X 


2 




.1 


2 




1 


2 


Coi^uter tezminalSt « . « 




2 




1 


2 




.J- 


2 



Any other types of equipment Cdescribe) 



14. c. Please dftscribe how these educational ecuipaent are used 
in /our liteTaey education progran. 



ERIC 



15, An ywr lltsraiq^^jrelatsd prlnr nuit8rlal4, zxra^pxint materdlal^ 

md equipmant » • « (RECORD YES OR KO FOR EkCS) 

Prist Koa^Priot Bquipmexxt/ 
• MMar±al3 MttgrialJ ^ 5d Tech 

Yts Ho res No YS. Si 
Used pr±n&rily la thoT library, .,12 1 2 1 2 
Available for loan to othsr 
insxlTstianSi organizations or 

agcneiM, 12 1'2 1 2 

Available for loan to literacy 

dieata ' 12 12 1 2 

Available to people not officially 

iavclv«d in tbe literacy program. ..12 12 1 2 

16. How do you display and publicise your literacy-related. . . 
A. Print materials: 



Mon -print materials; 
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C. Educational-technology or A-Y et^nipoent ^ 



16, a. Do you use different display and publicity procedures for 
your literacy aateriala and equipment than for your regular 
Cnoni- literacy related) materials and equipment? 
Yes, 

No Cskip to Q, 17] . , , • , ,2 

16. b. How do your display and publicity procedures for literacy 
materials and equipment differ from t!ie procedures you 
use for regular materials and equipment? 



17, What procedures do jrou use to familiarise lovp level readers vrith 
your literacy materials? 



18. Ho'y do you classify and catalogue literacy-related materials? 
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la.a.. Do the classification and cataloguing procedures /cu use 
for Utaracy materials differ from the procedures you use 
to classify ind catalogue non-literacy materials? 



18,b. Hov do. your classification and cataloguing procedures 

for literacy materials differ from the procedures you use 
for reg:ular, non-literacy materials? 



19. Who (Jitle and position) ic your library is responsible for the 
maintenance of literacy materials? 

* 

13a, Please describe briefly the qualificatanr and earperisnce 



20. How many of yoxir library st^if deal with the maintenance and 
provision of literacy- related materials and equipment? 



No (skip to 19) 



of this person, 
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20, a. Please describe the qualifications and educational background 
these staff have in maintaining and providing literacy-^related 
materials and equipment? 



21* Has your -library pro\rlded any in-^service training to these staff 
in the maintenance and provision of literacy-related materials and 
equipment? 

Yes , • . , 1 

No Csklp to 22), ,2 



22. How do staff assigned, to the maintenance and provision of literacy-* 
related materials and equipment deal with requests for materials 
made by literacy tutors? . 



23, What is your current library budget, in dollars, for the acquisition 
and maintenance of literacy-related materials and equipment? 
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23* a* ?niit was your iimual btidget, in dollars, for the acquisition 
ox literacy-rslatftd aateriaJLs and equipment diOT.ng the first 
/ear of ytjur literacy p rogram? 

$ 



23, b* Aside from inflation, to. whar do )rou atrritute the c h a ng es 
(increase or decrease) in /our budget fb literacy-related 
materials and equipment? 



>fhat types of literacy-related materials and eu^iipment, crrrently 
not in your library do you need most? 



24. a, Vhy are you in need of these materials and equipment? 



24, b, Do you plan to purchase these materials and equipment 
vrtthin the next nfo years? 

Yes (Skip to Q.2S). . .1 
No 2 ^ 
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24. c, Why don't you plan to purchase these materials or 
equipment? 



What difficulties or problems have you encountered in the 
identification, evaluation, selection, maintenance and provision 
of literacy-related materials and equipment? 



25, a. What are, in your opinion, the main reasons for these 
difficulties? 



25. b. How have you addressed or how do you plan to address these 
difficulties? 
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26, What aspects o£ /our idantification, evaluation, atiection, 
aaiatenancc and proviiioa of literacy-rslated aatsrial^ and 
equipment do you consider exasplar/ a2id why? 
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X. TRAINING OF LITERACY STAFF AND TUTORS 

1. Does your library provide literacy-related training to... 

Yes No 

Library staff involved in literacy education 1 2 (ASK Q 2-2k) 

Staff of other agencies or institutions 

providing literacy education services 1 2 (ASK Q. 3-3m) 

Literacy tutors or volunteers 1 2 (ASK Q. 4-4in) 

Any other individuals or groups (Explain) 

1 2 

2. ' (Training to library staff involved in literacy) 

Is training provided to all library staff involved in literacy? 

Yes. (SnP TO Q. 2b).... 1 

No 2 

2a. To what library staff involved in literacy is training provided? 



2b. Who provides this training? 



2c. How frequently is literacy-related training provided? 



2d. How long, on the average, is a training session? 
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2ft. Cn what issues or literacy prograa functions does this training 
focus? 



2f. What procedurttg ar« used for training library staff involved in 
literacy? 



2g. Vhat types of materials are used in this training? (OBTAIN COPISS 
OF TIUINING MATERIALS, IF AVAILABLE! 



2h. Do you evaluate or ^ss^ss the quality and effectiveness of this 
training? 

Yes 1 

No (Sn? TO 2j] . 2 

2i. How do you evaluate the quality and effectiveness of this training^ 



2j . What niajor problesis or difficulities have been encountered in traiing 
library staff involved in literacy? 



44 
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PARTICIPANT IN LITERACY-RELATED TRAINING (LIBRARY STAFF MEMBER) 
I. Please describe your position in this library. 



2. When did you participate in a literacy-related (in-service) training 
session? 



3. Why were you asked to participate in (in-service) training at that 
time? 



4. \fhat was the purpose of the training? 



5. Approximately how many library staff and/or other people participated 
in the training? 
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6. How long was the traiJiing? 



7. Who trained you? 



8. On vhax lit8racy-r«l^ted issues or program functions did the 
training focus? 



9. ;^h2.t training procedurM ware used in the training {^^g-, lecture, 
questions and answers, slides, fila, role play, ct ^? 



• 

10. VHiat materials did you use during the tr ain i n g? 



11. Kow useful did you find these materials? 
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12. Overall, did you find this training helpful in carrying out your 
literacy-related functions? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Q- 12b) 2 

12a. Please describe how you found this training to be useful? 



(SKIP TO Q. 13) 
12b. Why didn't you find the training useful? 



12c. In yotrr opinion, what changes should be made in the training to aiake 
it more useful? 



13. How satisfied were participants, in general, with the training 
provided? 



14. What impact has the training provided to library staff involved in 
literacy had on the quality of the literacy services provided by 
your library? 
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XI. LITERACY TUTORING 

1. Do you provide literacy txxtoring services to... 

groups of people (literacy class) 1 

single people (one*on*one tutoring) .... 2 

2. How do you identify people *rtio need literacy tutoring? 



3. How do you recruit clients /students for yoxxr literacy tutoring activities? 



4. How do you deteraine the literacy-tutoring n^eds of those people? 



5. How do you deteraine which clients/students should participate in 
a literacy class or course or be tutored on* a one-on-one basis? 



6, Please dcTiCribe the characteristics of clients/srjdents who participate 
in your. Literacy rutoring programs in texas ox: 



A. A^.Cchildm, /cuch, adult, over 65): 



3* Sthnic background: 



C. Hdncaxicnal level: 



D. English speaidng ability : 



Physical or aentai handicap : 



F» Geograiohically isolated or niigrants ; 
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What effects, if any, do the characteristics of your clients/students 
have on the: 

A. Content of your literacy classes or tutorials: 



B« Duration of your literacy classes and tutorials: 



C. Method :of instruction you use: 



^* Location and schedule of your classes: 



£• Materials and equipment used in tutoring: 
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How aaay literacy classes (for groups of people) do yon provide 
per month? 



9 



8a. How many one^*on«one nrrorials do you provide per month? 

9- How aaixy people, on the average, participate in a literacy class? 

10, What is the avrerage duration or length of a... 

Li-^^eracy class: 

Qn#**cn**cne txztoriaJL* 

U. Please describe the dlfferenr* literacy classes and tutorials 

provided by your library* in teas of their content and pu^oses. 



12. What instructional or teac" -Jag aethods do you use in the literacy 
classes and tutorials provided by your library? 
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13. Why did you choose to employ these instructional or teaching strategies? 



14. In general, how useful have these instructional or teaching strategies 
been in helping your students in^rove their basic skills? 



IS. What types of print materials are most often used in your literacy 
classes or tutorials? 



16. What types of non-print materials (i.e. films, slides, talking books) 
are most often used in your literacy classes or tutorials? 
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'^ax t/pes of audio^viAual saxsrial^ and educational technology 
equipment are siost often used in /our literac/ classes or cui:oria.ls? 



riexse descxlb* when,, how, and for what purposes non*prlnt saterials 
aad equipaent are used in your. literacy classes or tutorials? 



How helpful do you 'find the use of non-print oaterials and educxtional 
technology for teaching literacy? 



How helpful do your clients/students find the use of non^pxlnt materials 
and educational technology in th& literacy classes or tutorials? 
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21. How do you assess student achievement/ success in the classes or 
tutorials you provide? 



22. What is^act have your literacy classes or tutorials had on individuals 
who participated in your literacy program and increased their basic 
skill capabilities? (i.e. job pronotion, increased self esteem, etc.) 



23. What difficulties have you encomtered in the administration and 
provision of literacy nxtoring services? 



24. What we^5 the reasons for these difficulties? 



25. How have you addressed or how do you plan to address these difficulties? 
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How 3iaiiy literacy tutors provide ser/icss in /otir program? 



Please describe the lit eracy* related educataosal backg-romd and 
expexianca of the totozs. 



How are the txrtor^services provided by yoxir liitx^T/ planned, 
coordinatad and super^rised? 



What, in your opinion, are the major acconiplishaent# of your literacy 
tutoring services? 



Which aspects of your literacy tutoring program do you consider cxeaplaiy 
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COOPERATION WITO OTHER AGENCIES 



1. Do you cooperate with any agency, institution or comaunity group in the 
funding, planning > administration or provision of literacy education 
services? 

Yes 

No (End of section) 

2* With what agencies ^ institutions or conmnmity groups do you cooperate in 

the provision of literacy activities (e.g. literacy volunteers association, 
. Ri^t to Read» ESL group, state or local public agencies, etc)? 




3. For how long have you been cooperating with these agencies or institutions? . 



4. Did your library initiate the cooperative literacy effort? 

Yes 1 

No (Sn? to Q. S) 2 

4a, Why did your library feel the need for cooperation with other agencies in 
the provision of literacy education services? 



4b. How did your library staff identify agencies willing to cooperate in 
the literacy effort? 



4c. Please describe how the literacy cooperative effort was set-up by your 
library? 
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(sn? TO Q. 6) 



agency or institution iskei your librar>' to participate in the 
cooperative library effort? 



Sa, IVhy did that agency or institution seek the participation of your 
library in the cooperative literacy effort? 



5b. Why did yoxsr library agree to participate in the cooperative literacy 
effort? 



6. Do ywT library and the cooperating agencies and institutions have an 
interagency coopcrativ« agrecaent or plan? 



6a* With how sany of the cooperating agencies and instirjtions do you have 
operative a gr e emen t or plans? 



6b: Why don't you have cooperative agreements or plans with all the 
participating agencies or institutions? 



6c. How do you cooperate and coordinate the -jLteracy effort with agencies 
with whom you do not have a cooperative agreement or plan? 



6d. Please describe the content of the cooxjerative xgreeaent or olan in 
teras of: (OBTAIN CC^Y OF C00PE31ATIVE ACIH2MENT, IF AVAILABLE) 

A. Responsibilities of each participating agency: 



Yes 

No (SUP to q. T) 



1 

2 



(IF'Wm ALLt SUP TL 5.6d) 



S7 
















B. Program activities tmdertaken: 








C* Funding and funding sources: 








D. Populations/Clients to be served: 








E. Methods of coordination: 




• 




• 

F. Methods for problem resolution: 


- 






Please describe how the cooperative agreement Cs) or plan(s) (was/were) 








developed^ by whom, and how they are iqjdated, if at all. 


- 




7. 


What literacy-related activities and services are conducted by the 








cooperating agencies and institutions? 






7a. 


Why were these literacy-related activities and ser/ices undertaken by 








by these agencies? 
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3. Please describe how the cooperative literacy effort is actiiaily 
coordinated atson^ the participating agencies and inatirutions? 



9. How often do you co?™rqT^ cate , in person or otherwise, with one, some 
or all of the participating agencies and instirjtions? 



9a« What -ar» the sain reasons for yorir conanunica tio n with the cooperating 
agencies and instlrations? 



10. How often do you meet with the cooperating agencies and institutions as 
a ^roup? 



10a. What are the purposes of these meetings? 



10b. Are any materials developed and distributed before these meetings? 



Yes 

No (SXIP to Q. lOfl 



1 
2 



lOc^ Who develops these materials? 
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lOd. WTiat materials are developed? 



lOe. liow are these materials distributed? 



IGf • Do you hav^ an agenda in these meetings? 

Yes 1 (OBTAIN COPY IF POSSIBLE) 

No (SnP to Q. lOj) 2 

lOg. Who is responsible for developing these agendas? 



lOh. Are the agendas distributed to the participating agencies before the 
meeting? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP to Q. 10 j) 2 

lOi. How axe the agendas distributed to participating agencies? 



lOj. On the average, how long is i meeting? 

10k. What issues or problems are discussed in such meetings? 
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101. iVho chairs these meetings? 



lOia* How are decisions aade or resolutions undertaken (e.g. by consensxis 
najority vote, etc)? 



lOn* Are sonutes of the 3»eting« • • 



lOo. How mny individuals £roa each cooperaring agen'jy participate in 
snch aeetings? 



lOp. ^Vhat axe the positions or titles of these participating tneabers of 
these agencies? 



lOq: Who from yoxir library participates in these meetings (position or ti 



11. \iho from yoxxr libr^iry is responsible for your library's cooperation 
these efforts (position or title). 



Yes 



No 



Recordedl • • * 
OisTsibured 



1 
1 



2 
2 
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12. 



12a. 



12b. 



12c. 



12d. 



Please describe the authority and degree of independence of this 
person in dealing with the cooperating age^^ies• 



Ifhat is the ciirrcnt total annual budget for this cooperative literacy 
effort? 



What portion, in dollars or percentages, of these funds is contribxited 
by each participating agency or institution? 



Please 'describe how the cooperati'ire literacy budget is planned and 
approved. 



IVhat funding arrangeiaents , such as interagency transfer of funds, 
exist aaong the participating agencies? 



Please describe any changes thr>t took place since the establishiaent 
of Che cooperative literac)' effort, in the... 

^* Total annual budget of tJie cooperati\ro effort: 



B. Fund contribution of the cooperating agencies: 



C. Funding arrangements among the cooperating agencies: 
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12e. What ^cir the reasons for these chaiigesl 



I2f. Hov did Che changes affect the cooperative literacy effort? 



13. What program changes have taken place » since the establishment of 

th« cooperative literacy effort (e.g. core agencies have entered into 
tile efforts, changes in activities undertaken by each participant)? 



13a« Please describe the reason for the^e changes. 



13b. Yhat iinpact» if any, have xht^e changes had on the cooperative literacy 
effort?' 



14. How w«ll, in >o;2r opinion, do the cooperating agencies and iastirutions 
perform their literacy activities and services? 



(IF AGENCIES DO PERFORM VERY WELL, SH? TO Q.IS) 

14aH» Ahat are the reason**, in your opinion, for the low qixality of these 
agencies' pcrforaunce? 
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14b. can be done to improve the quality of the cooperative agencies' 

performance? 



IS. What difficulties or problems have been encountered by your library 
as a participant in the cooperative literacy effort? 



15a. How have you or how do you plan to address these difficulties? 



16. What difficulties or problems have been encountered by any of the 
cooperative agencies? 



16a. How have they addressed or plan to address these difficulties? 



17* l>^at impact have these problems. had on the cooperative literacy effort? 



18. Which aspects of the cooperative literacy effort would you consider 
exemplary and why? 
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XIII. RELATIONS WITH THE STATE LIBRAkY AGENCY 

1. Is the State Library Agency in yoxir state aware oi yo\ir literacy 
education activities? 

Yes • 1 

No (SKIP TO Question 2) 2 

la. How has the State Library Agency become aware of your library's 
involvonent in literacy education? 



2. What ♦Tpes o£ literacy-related information have you received from tho 
State Library Igency since you have become involved in literacy 
educa'^on? 



2a. Did you request most of this information or did you receive it 
without recuesting it? 

Library requested 1 

Unsolicited by library.. 2 

2b « What use did you make of this information in your literacy 
program? 



2c. Overall, how useful did you find the infozBiation provided by 
the State Library Agency? 
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2d. Vfhy did you find zhis fasoraation useftii or not uaerol ? 



Hjlv« you r«que3t»d any assistance from the State Library Agency 
regarding your literacy activities? 

Yes 1 

Ho (SriP TO question 4) 2 

3e.« Wiat t/pe of lit^racy^related assistance have you requested? 



3b. Did the State Library Agency provide this assistance to you? 

Yes..... 1 

Ko (SQ? 1^ Question 4 ] . 2 

3c. Please oescribe how this assistance was provided to >^? 



3d. How useful did you find the assistance provided by the Stats 
Library Agency? 
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3c. Why did you find this assistance useful or not useful? 



3f . What i3i5>act did this assistance have on your literaojr program? 



In general » how often do you c ciumiunl cate with the State Library 
Agency ifith regard to literacy«related natters? 



4a. Hov do you coBBamicate with the State Library Agency regarding 
literacy matters? 



Has the State. Library Ager.cy ever conducted a site visit to your 
library to evaluiite or observe ycit- literacy program? 



Sa, Please describe the purpose ox the visit, who from the State 
Library Agency visited you (posid.on or title) , duration of 
tne visit and the outcomes of the visit. 



Yes 

No CSKI? TO Question 6) 



1 
2 



m 
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Ara you raqxiired to submit any litsracy-reiated piaiming, budgetary, 
accountability, or program reports to tiie State Library Agency? 



No (SXIP TO QuMtion 7] ... 2 

6^ Pleas« dsscriba the reporu you sufasit, how often and what 
feedback you re eive from the State Library Agency, ^BTAIN 
QOPISS OF sues REPO R TS, IF ABAXIABL| 



Have you encountered any difficulties in dealing with or reporting 
to the State Library Agency? 

Yes 1 

No CSn? TO' QUESTION 8) ... 2 

7a. What probleiu or difficulties have you encountered? 



7b. Vfhat imact did these difficulties have on ytaar literacy program 



7c. How have yju or the State Library Agency ^ddrnsstd or plan to 
address these difficulties? 



Yes. 



1 
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In liglit of your relationship with the State Library Agency, does 
the State Library Agency give enough attention and allocate sxaffi 
cient resources to libraries involvement in literacy education? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

8a« Please explain your answer « 



8b. What should the State Library Agency do to increase its 
level of involvement and assistance to libraries involved 
in literacy? 
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LITERACY BUDGET AND FUNDING SOURCES 



What is your library's current annual budget? 
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How much of this budget cones fzom... 
Federal funds 

St&te funds $" 
Local (tax and non-tax) funds $^ 
Other sources (SPECIFY) 



ApproxLinately how such of yoiir annual budget is expended on. 



Salaries 

Acquisition of print aaterials 
Acquisition of nonrprint saterials 
Acquisition of equipeent 
Processing and organisation 

(i.e. storage, cataloging} 
PtiblidLty of services 
Other (EXPLAIN) 



Overall, by how laiicfa has your library's budget increased in the 
last fiye /ears? 

197S $ ■ 

1980 $ ' 



■What is your librax/'s current annual budget for literacy education? 

$ 

How much of this budget has come from. * • 

Federal funds $ 

State funds S 

Local (tax and non-tax) funds $ 
Other sotxrcos (EXPLALI) 



Approximately, how much of your literacy budget do you expend on. 

Salaries S 

Acquisition of literacy related 

print materials $ 
Acquisition of literacy-related 

non-print materials $ - 

Acquisition of literacy-related 

equipment 
Processing and organization 

Publicity of services 
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3, Sincft th« esrahlishiuent of your literacy euucaxion in , by 

how wch, has yotxr armial literacy budget increased or oecr eased? 



PrograiB tstahlishad IS S 

isizr J" 



Please describe Uxe reasons for these changes in your literacy budget. 



10. When your Literacy education p^ogsiiu was esf^blished in 13 > was 
your main fending start •up source. • . 

Federal 1 

State. ^ 

• Local CSPLAHn 

3 

Other CSgUlN] 

10a. What portion of yoxir start-up funds come from that source? 



11. Did you have federal funds continuously sinctf the estab-lishment of 
your lltsracy education progxazn? 

Yes (SXI? TO Question ) 1 

No ; 2 

11a. For how long did you have federal funds? 



llh. \Yhat effect did the discontinuation of federal funds have on 
yoicr literacy program? 
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12. Overall since the establishoeat of your literacy program, what 
proportion of your funds came from. . . 

Federal sources • • ^ 

State sources 

Local Ctax ind non'-tax) sources 
Other sources (EXPLAIN) 



13. What activities have you undertaken, if any, to increase or supplement 
yotor literacy education funds? 



14. How successful have you been in these effortsf 



% 

\ 



% 



IS. What problems or difficulties did you encoxmter in your efforts to 
increase or stipplement your literacy biadget? 
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XV. LITERACY PROGRAM EVALUATION 

1. H&s your literacy program been evaluated since its establishment? 



No (SKIP TO Question 7) . . . 2 
2« How frequently has yoixr literacy program been evaluated? 



3. Has your literacy program beex^ evaluated by your staff (in--house) 
or by an outside individual or group? 



3a. Who, firom your library staff, participated in the evaluation? 



3b. What evaliAtion procedures, or measures of ed^ective. 3ss, are 
used to assess your literacy program? 



3c. Please describe the evaluation process in terms of aspects of 
the program being evaluated, evaluation materials used, duration 
of the evaluation, and how restilts are disseminated* 



Yes 
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3d. What have been tJie resuits/oTit comes of your most recent internal 
evaluation? 



(IF ONLY IN-HOUSE EVALUATICaN, SO? TO Question S) 
Who conducts ymir external evaluation? 



4a. What evaluation procedures , or aeasoires of effectiveness , . are used 
in the ezrexnal evaluation? 



4b\ Please describe the external evaluation process in terss of 
aspects of the prosraa being evaluated, evaluation satsrials 
used, dtxration of the evaluation, and how resists are dLssemnated? 



4c. What have been the results /out comes of your most recent extemaV 
evaluation? 
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How have you addressed, or, how do you plan to address weaknesses 

in your program which were detected in the evaluation of your program? 



Are you -required by federal^ state or local regulations to evaluate 
your program? 



CEND OF SECTION) 

How do you evaluate the effectiveness of your literacy program without 
evaluating it? 




XVI. LITERACY PROGRAM CHANGES 



1. Since your library has becoatt involved in literacy education, what 
changes has yoitr literacy program undergone in teims of: 

A*.. Literacy p rogr am activities undertaken by the library: 



A.l. What: were the reasons for these changes in your literacy 
program? 

A. 2. When were these changes in literacy program activities 
made? 

A. 3. Khat impact did these changes have on your literacy program? 
B. Changes in the populations served by your literacy program: 

B. l. What were the reasons for these changes? 

When did these changes occur? 

B.3. What impact did the changes in the populations served have 
on your literacy pr o g ram? 



C. Changes in the nmber, type and background or experience of your 
staff involved in your library's literacy p rogr a m: 



C.I. What were the reasons for these changes in staff assigned 
to literacy education? 

C.2. When did these changes in staff composition occur? 



C.3. What impact did these changes in staff have on your 
literacy program? 
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D. Changes in the type, quantity and content o£ your literacy 
education gateriala and equipinent : 

D.I- What w«re the reasons for those changes in your literacy 
materials and equipment? 

D^2- Khen did these changes in your literacy aaterials and 
equipment tai^e place? 

D-I. What inpact did these- changes have on your literacy program 

What major changes do you anticipate in yqur literacy program in the 
next five years? 

2a* Why do you anticipate* these changes? 



2b. What impact will these changes have on your ^program? 
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LITERACY PROGRAM STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

Overall, what have been the major difficulties you encountered 
in your library's involv^ent in literacy education? 



What intact did these difficulties have on your literacy education 
activities? 



What have you doa^ or plan to do to address these difficulties? 



78 
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la reviewing your L^vbrary^s invoiveraent in literacy, what, in your 
opinion, ar© tka major contrabutions ox strengths of your literacy 
pro gran? 



What, in your opiaxOT, are the main weakaessca oi your literacy ^riograa? 



What changes do you fores «j in yoxxr literacy program in the aext 
five years and why do you anticipate these changes? 
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DOCUMENTS TO BE OBTAINED FROM LIBRARY 

Will be sent 

Doctanent Available Obtained By. . . 

1. Library's Organization 

Structure . 



2. Library's Annual Plan 

3. Library's Literacy (Annual) 

Plan 

4. Brochures 9 Newsletters 

or Other Documents 
Publicizing Library's 
Literacy Activities 

5. Literacy Training Materials 

for Library Staff 

6. Literacy TTaixiing Materials 

for Staff of Other Agencies 

7. Literacy Training Materials 

for Literacy Tutors or 
Voltmtaers 

£• Cooperative Literacy 
Agreement/Plan 

9. Agenda of Cooperative ' 

Literacy Effort 
Participants' Meetings 

10. Reports Submitted by 

Library to State Library 
Agency 

11. Literacy Program 

Evaluation Cisternal 
or External) Materials 
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CRC Education and Human Development, Inc 

26 BRIGHTON STREET 

BELMOrrr. Massachusetts 02178 



COOPERATIVE AGENOf 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Name of Agenq^: 



Location of Agency: 



Date of Interview: 
Interviewer : 



A SUBSIDIARY OF CONTRACT RESEARCH CORPORATION 
29 rUAKCCM IVOAa ULMOMT. MA 0217« 
600 NKW HAMPSHllfX AVCNUC N.W^ fUlTC Cli. WASHINGTON* OC 200:f7 
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COOPERATING AGTNCY 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



BackgTOxmd InfoTmation 

I. What are the overall functions and responsibilities of yoxir agency 
aside from yoxnr participation in the cooperative literacy effort? 



2. What are the diaract eristics of the clients that you primarily serve 
by age groi^p, income level,' ethnicity, disability starus, geographical 
isolation and English speaking capabilities? 
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3. Approxiaately how many clients does ycux ager.'^ serve per year? 



Whar pro p or t ion of your total client potmlation would you estiaate 
ne«d litaracy services to iosrove thsir reading and basic skills 
levels? (Basic skills are defined as tfioss involving vrriting, 
reading, compxitation , cosprehension and oral cuinmmi cation Q 



4a. Ban do you detazaine that clients need literacy services (e.g., 
inability of clients to filJ in f ora a , client difficulty in 
obtaining aoloyment -due to low reading and basic skills levels, 
client self -identification) ? 



4b. What actions do you take once a client's literacy needs have 
been established? 



Coopera-cive Literacy Activities 



How long has your agency been involved in cocoerative literacy 
activities with the library and other agencies and instirjtaons 
in your cofflouaity? 
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Was the coopeiutive literacy effort initiated by*** 

Yes Nto 

Your agency........ 1 2 

The library CSWLp to Q. 2c)... 1 2 

Other agency or institution C^tip to Q. 2c)...* 1 2: 

2a. Why did you initiate the cooperative literacy effort? 



2b. Please describe how you identified and asked for the coopera- 
tion of the other agencies, ix4Stitutions and the library. 



CSKIP TO 3) 

2c. Why did the initiating agency, institution or library ask for 
your participation in the cooperative literacy effort? 



2d. What were your agency's reasons for becoming involved in the 
cooperative literacy effoat? 



Had your agency been involved in any literacy effort prior to your 
current involvexaent with cooperative literacy education activities? 

Yes 1 

No (Skip to Q. 4) 2 



3a. Please describe your agency's literacy activities before your 
involvement in the current cooperative program. 



3 
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iVhar types of xczivitics does your agency radertake in the current 
cooperative literxcy effort? 

Provides ptabJacity for literacy education pro grass 
or activities < 1 

Rsfsrs ciiests directly to Literxcy education prograa 
or activities,, « 2 

?rovides materials or eqmpaent to literacy 
educatzoa progra&s ^ 

Provides training to libraries* or other agencies' 
sta£f Iji the area of literacy education 4 

Trains tutors for literacy educat2.^a instruction 5 

Provides space for literacy education activities 6 

Providas transportation fer clients or tutors to the 
site of literacy education activities 7 

Provides occupational counseling to literacy clients.. 3 

Provides evaluation services to the literacy pr o gian 
activities 9 

Serve^J as a coorxiinator of lixcxacy education activi- 
ties for the library and the participating 
agencies ^ 10 

Participates in the planning of the cooperative 

literacy pr o gram activities U 

Oti?.er CSPEOFf) 12 
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4a. Please describe each o£ the activities in which you currently 
participate : 

A. Publicity for literacy education programs or activities: 



B. Qient Referral to literacy prograins: 



C. Provision of materials or equipment to literacy education programs; 
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D. Tutor Training: 



E, Staff Trai-ning; 



F. Provision of transportation ser^ricas to cii.cnts or tst'^rs: 



G. Provision of occupational caunaeling to clients: 



6 
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H, Provision of evaluation services to literaqr programs: 



I. Coor^-iT>ation of literacy education activities between the library 
and other participating agencies: 



J. Participation in the planning o f progran activities: 



Other CSPEQFf) : 



7 
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iVhat other agencies ox iastirations axe part ox the cooperative 
iitexacy education erfort? 



To yotzr knowledge^ what role does eadi zgmcf play in the cooperative 
literacy education program? 

Agency Activities or Contributions 

1. 



3. 

4. 

5. I 

6. 

7. The Library 



What types of sta£f in yonr agency axe participating in the cooperative 
literacy edEfbrt? 



7a. Do these individuals have knowledge of or experience in the field 
of literacy education? 

Yes 1 

No CSm TO Q. 7c) 2 



3 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



7b. Please describe the type of ejq)erience or training yotrr 
agency's staff meoBerCs) have (has) in literacy education. 



7c, Does any agency or institution participating in the cooperative 
literacy effort provide in-service training in literacy education 
to your agency ^s staff? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Q, 8) 2 

7d. Please describe by vhoa the training is provided, how freqxicntly, 
where it is provided, and what issues are addressed. 



8. Approxunately how many hours are spent in literacy-program-related 
activities each aonth by aeifcers of your staff? 



9. Does your agency have formal, written interagency literacy agreements 
or plans with any of the cooperating agencies, institutions or library? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Q. 10) 2 
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9a. With, what agencaes or institutions does yoxiz agency have 
such agreements? 



9b. Pleas* descTibe tiio content of this agroeaent, how it was 

d«v9lop»d, by wfaoa and what issues it addresses C^.g., responsi- 
bilities of each participating agenc/, pr o g r a m activities/ 
funding and funding sources, clients to be served, methods 
of coor^iination, methods of problem ress'hition, etc.)* 



What > procedures and mftans of communication does your agency use 
to coordinate your literacy-related activities with those ox the 
other participating agencies and institutions? 

Fomal meetings on a weekly /mcxrehly/ annual basis X 

Occasional meetings on an as^needed basis 2 

Telephone conversatiozis on an as^needed basis 3 



Other CSPHCTY) 
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In the coordination of the cooperative literacy effort, does your 
agency representative imdertake tke.«. 

Yes No 

Assignment of tasks and responsibili- 
ties to specific agencies or 

representatives « 1 2 

Program problem solving 1 2 

Program planning and policy making 1 2 

Budget decisions . • « 1 2 

Preparation of progress reports and general 

infoxmation sharing 1 2 

Other CSPEQFY) 1 2 

lla« Please describe each of the coordination tasks unlertaken by 
your agency representative. 

A. Task assignments: 



B. Program problem solving ; 
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C. Progan planning and polic/ m a kin g: 



D • Budget dgeijions : 



E. Preparation of progress reports and general infbisation sharing: 



12 
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What agency or individual in the cooperative effort has the final 



program? 

During your agency's participation in the literacy education effort, 
has the«.. 

Yes No 

Nuaiber of participating agencies increased... 1 2 

Nuri>er of participating agencies decreased... 1 2 

T>pe of agencies changed , . . • 1 2 

Roles and responsibilities assigned to 

agencies changed 1 2 

Method or frequency of connunication among 

participating agencies dianged 1 2 

(IF ^!N0" TO ALL, SUP TO Q. 14.) 

13a. What were* the reasons for these changes? 

13b. What impact have these changes had on the cooperative 



literacy program? 

13 
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Ftaiding Infomaticn 



!• SxcluriiTig staxf s^aries, does yovx agency C9nt7ibt:xe funds to the 
cooperative literacy education program? 

Yes 1 

No CSU? TO Q. 3) 2 



2. How much did your agency contribute in r^^e 1979 Fir^cai Year? 
$ 



2a. Appxoxiflately what proportion of your agency *s total budget 
did this contribution represent? 



2b. Was this co n tr ibution earaariced for literacy edicarion in 
ycur agency's annual biidget? 

Yes r.. 1 

N!> (SUP TO Q. 3) 2 



2c. Is yoxir agency reqxiired by law, by agency policy, ov by other 
directives to contribute fund? to litera^r/ education efforts 
in yotir cosnounity? 

Yes 1 

No (snp TO imr SBcnau).: 2 



2d* What is the source of yoxxr agency's mandate to contribute to 
the literacy edticaxion effort? 
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Program Simnary 



1. Does the (ooperative literacy education effort in which your agency 
participates uet the needs of your agency's or institution's clients? 

Yes (SKJP TO Q, 2) * 1 

No •••• 2 

la. In what way does the cooporative program not meet clients* needs? 



lb. 



What is the reason for this gap between the cooperative literacy 
program and your clients' literacy needs? 



IS 
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What ars tie aajor problems experieacsd by your agency in participatiiig 
in tile cooperative literacy effort? 



16 
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What are the reasons for these problems? 



How have you addressed or how do you plan to address these problems 



17 
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CRC Education and Human Development. Inc 

26 BRIGHTON S l Wli .! 
8CUM0NT. MASSACHUSETTS 0217B 



TKl^PWvt <• 1 7) 4t»*3 I to 



our GF LIBRARY 
LlTERACTf TUTOR 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Tutor No: ' 
Tutor Affiliaction: 



A SUBSIOtAltY or COISTTRACT HCStA^CH CORPORIkTlGN 
2S rUANOCM HOAa 0CLMONT. MA 02173 
•OO NCW HAM^^HIKC AVCNUC N.W, tUrTE «1C WAS*4INaTON. OC ^»37 



Location: 



!>*te of Interview: 



Interviewer: 




NON-LIBRARY 
LITERACY TUTOR INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



General Information 

1. Are you formally affiliated with a literac> education organization 
(eg. Laubaugh, LVA, Right to Read)? 



l*a« With >fbich organization are you affiliated? 



2. How long have you been a. literacy education tutor? 



3, What training or preparation have you had for becoming a 
literacy tutor? Please describe the nature and length of 
training or preparation » who provided it, and how it was 
provided? 



Yes 

No (skip to Q,2) 



1 
2 
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How have be«n re«uited or becoae involved >fith your 
current literacy education prograa? 



Ho>f ar« literacy clieata or stadeata aaai^ed to ycu? 



Hox^ samy^ ciicat5/3tudent3 are yw currently- tutoring? 

6, a. On the average^ hoie many clienta/aradenta do you 
usually tutor at a given period of tiae? 

Pleaae describe the characteristics of your clients/ students 
in teras of: 

A, Age: 




B. Ethnic composition: 



C, English speaking ability 



D, Physical or ocntal handicap: 



Educational level: 



F, Qc cnpation i 



8, What effects, if amy, do the characteristics of your clients 
have on the: 

A. Content of your literacy classes or tutorials (eg* 
specific inf ozBation needs of clients) : 



B, Duration of your literacy program (eg, number of hours 
and weeks of instruction) : 



C, Location and schedule of classes or tutorials: 
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D, lastructicmal technioues yen use: 



Nature of naterialj asd equlpniCTt osed ia tutoring: 



lastmctiottal Acti^/ltles and Tecfaniaues 

1, Who ia rupouible for deremLsiag a client^ 9/ student *s 
inatrttctioTial uMda at thm timm of tlie -eliexit^ s/ student 
entry into tie literacy prograa? CH*«* yourself, a library 
staff aeaber, agencies l e ferrl ng clients) « 



2, Wiat procedures are used to deteiaine a client *s instructional 
needs at tie t±ae of gr prior to progran entry? 



3, Do you provide literacy tutorial scr^rlces to; 

Groups of clients/students , * 1 

Individual clients/students (one-on-one tutorials) ,2 
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Where do you tutor clients/students? 



4. a. Why was this instructional setting chosen for providing 
tutoring instruction to clients? (eg. nmber of clients 
to be served, lack of staff or tutors for one*>to->cne 
instruction, advantage of group or individual instruction 
for specific types of reading disabilities and client 
needs) 



What is the average duration of literacy classes and ono«on*^ne 
tutorials in hours per week and weeks of instruction? 



Literacy classes • 

One-on-one tutorials 

Describe the instructional methods you use to teach clients to 
is^rove their reading snd basic skills? 



Why did you decide to use these instructional techniques or 
strategies? 



hours of in* 
struction per 
week 



weeks of 

instruction 




'i^t is the content/substancs o£ your literacy classes or 
tutorials? 



In genenl^ how succsssful have you found these instructional 
strategies to be in helping yoxir students iarorove their basic 



What types of print materials, non-print materials, and equipment 
do ysu ao5t often use: 

A. Prtttt materials: 



B. Audio*Vi3ual/non-print materials: 



C. Educational Technology: 



smi3? 
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11. How do xou u^e non^print materials and educational technolosical 
equipment in the instruction of clients in reading and basic 
skills? 



12, How useful do yw find these non -print materials and 
educational technolog)^ for teaching literacy^? 



12^ a« Hov useful do your clients find the non-print and 
educational technology materials for learning to 
improve their reading and basic skills? 



12, Generally, vfhat types of print or non-sprint materials 

and equipment do your clients appear to find most useful? 



13, Who is responsible for selecting the literacy materials and 
equipment that you use in teaching clients literacy skills? 
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13, a. To what extent do you U3e your own non-library materials 
for teaching clients, including those you have aade 
youraelfT 



13. b« Do you om additional non-library aaterials for 

ia a tr u c ti ag clients in.specia^ content area needs, such 
as pc^hlets produced by health organizations, driver 
license a^lications, etc. 

Yea 1 

Ho- Cekip to Q 14] 2 

13, c. Please describe these materials, hon^ you identify and 
obtain them and what use you make of them in tut or dag? 



Do you routinely assign your clients outrof-^class work to be 
completed between classes or tutorial sessions? 

Yes,,. 

No Oikip to IS) 2 

14, a< ^fhzx types of assignments do you make to clients? 
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14. b. To what extent do these assignments to students involve 
the use of the library*s facilities or materials? 



How do you bssms stxadent piogress and achievenent 
A, During the course of instruction: 



B , At the end of the course or tutorial i 



What ispact have ^^our literacy classes or tutorials had on 

the clients ¥ho participated in your literacy- edtication activiti 

Ceg« job proiDntion, increased self esteem, etc,)? 



3Z2 
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17. What probleas have ym fncouatertd. in prcvidiag literacy 
Instruction ^ tsias ox: 

A» Individual client contact: 



a. Problems wising out of th© liter?«cy- p rogram's administration 
{e.g., the library staff, other participating agencies, etc): 



la. What von the reasons for these difficulties? 



ISt^ Uov have ycu addressed or how do ycu plan to address these 
difficulties? 
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CRC Education and Human Development. Inc 

26 BRIGHTON STREET 
BELMONT. MASSACHUSETTS 02178 

TKut^woMC (•171 4t».3190 



LITERACY CLIENT/STUDENT 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Client/Student No. 
Location: 



Date of Interview: 
Intervievfer: 



A SU8SI0IAPY OF CONTRACT RESEARCH CORFORATtON 
29 FLANOCIVS ROAa 1CU40NT. MA Oai7« 
•00 HAMP»SHmC AVCNUC. SUITt flC W.\SHIf4CTON. OC 20037 
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CLIENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



!• How did you find out about this library's literacy program 
(e.g., through an agency referral, publicity, from a friend 
or a relative)? 



2. How long ha^ e you used the literacy services provided by this 
library? 



3. Why did you decide to use these services? 



4. Were you enrolled in any literacy classes or one-on-one tutorials? 



Literacy classes 

One-on-one tutorials . . 
Neither (SKIP to Q. 5) 



1 
2 
3 



1 
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4a. Please describe what you learned in this class? 



4b. How long did this course or tutorial last? 



4c. For how aany hours a week did you artiMid this class? 



44. Did you use zsy j^pecial material or equipment such as films, 
cassettes, kLzs, computers in this classV 



Yes 1 

No csnp to q. 4f3 2 



4e. What kind of materials iid you use and for what purpose? 



4f. Overall, did you find this class helpfcl you? 

Yes 1 

No CSXIP to 4h) 2 



4g. Pleas4N> describe in what ways you found this class helpful? 



isn? to q. 4i) 

4h. Why t*as this class not helpful to you? 
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4i. What effect did this class have on your life (e.g., daily 
activities, work, etc.)? 



Do yOu plan to tak^ or enroll in other literacy classes or 
tutorials given by this library? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP to Q. 5b) 2 

Sa. In what classes or tutorials do you plan to enroll? 



(SnP to Q. 6) 

Sb. Why don't you plan to take or enroll in any other literacy 
classes? 



Have you used this library's literacy materials and equipment 
(out de of yoixr course or tutorial)? 

Yes ..1 

No (SKIP to Q. 6b) 2 

6a. WuxZ materials and equipment have you used and for Uhat 
purposes? 



(SKIP to Q. 7) 

6b. How useful or unuseful did you find these materials and 
equipment and why? 



How well have yon been treated by this library staff who provide 
literacy services? 
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8. Have ycu cncoxaitared any problems in obtaining the literacy ser'/ices 
you nwd? 



84. P1m5« dtscrib* what problems you have encoxxntered and what 
you have done about thea. 



.9. What changes wotild you like to sm in this library's literacy 
services and activities? 



10. Have you or would you recommend this library's literacy program 
to others with ne«ds similar to yours? 



11. How oftm do you visit and use this library or another library, 
not counring your artendenca of literacy classes or tutorials? 



12. For what psrposms -do you ^ visit the library? 



13. Have you increased the use of library services, in general, as a 
result of your participation in a literacy p ro g r am ? 



Yes 

No CSn? to Q. 9) 



1 
2 
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Appendix C: 



SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES 
Public Library Questionnaire 

Public School Library/Resource Center Questionnaire 
CoBBBinity College Library/Resource Center Questionnaire 
State Institutional Library Questionnaire 
Non-Profit Agency Questionnaire 
State Library Agency Questionnaire 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
Question NO. : 

FEDAC No.: S172 

Expiration Date: March, 1981 

OE 708 



SURVEY OF LIBRARIES* ACTIVITIES IN LITERACY 



PUBLIC LIBRAJIY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Although this study is authorized by law (P.L. 83-329, 
Title II-B) ypu are not required to respond. However, 
your cooperation is needed to make the results of the 
survey coirorehcnsive, accurate, and tinely. This survey 
is being sponsored by the Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technologies (OLLT) and conducted by CRC Education 
and Huinan Development, Inc. 



Please note: for the pxzrpose of this study, literacy education activities 
are defined as any instructional, informational or other activities directed 
toward increasing the reading, writing and cosqmtational skills of children, 
youth and adults. 
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I. LIBRARY CHARACTERISTICS 

CLibraries having branch libraries please note: the following 
questions relate only to the main library unless otherwise specified 
in the question*) 

1. In what year was this library founded? 



2. Is this library located in an... (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Urban area 1 

Suburban area 2 

Rural area 3 

3. Which one of the following most closely represents the size of the 
population this library serves? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Under 10,000 ....1 

10,000 to 24,999 2 

25,000 to 49,999 3 

50,000 to 99,999 4 

100,000 to 249,999 5 

250,000 or over. 6 

4. Is the majority of the population in your library's area of 
service. (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Upper class 1 

Upper middle class 2 

Middle class * 3 

Lower middle class ' 4 

Lower class 5 

5. Does your library's area of service include any of the following 
groups/populations? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 2 

Black (not of Hispanic origin) 3 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 4 

Hispanic origin 5 

English speaking as a second language 6 

Other (SPECIFY) 7 
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Do«5 yoxir library serve. .. (CIRCLE ALL TOAT APPLY) 



Oxildren (3*12 years old) i 

Youth (13-18 years old) 2 

Adults (19 or older) 3 

How does your library deteraane the library-related needs of the 
population it se^res? (CIRCL5 ALL THAT APPLY) 

A conunity analysis (needs assessment) 1 

Indication of need by particular grmps in 

the csaaamity. • 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 



3 

What are the curr e ne educational requirements that ^hi n library 
has for the hiring of librarians? ^ rreryp ALL THAT APPLY)' 

•^Librarians arv defined as those doing work that required professional 
training and skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of 
library work as distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspect.} 

Master of Library Science and area of 



specialization 1 

Master of Library S;jienc» 2 

Vforking toward a Master of Library 

Science degree 3 

Bachelor of Library Science 4 

Other academic de^rei» (SPECIFY) 



...S 

Other (SPECFY) 

, .6 

da. Oo any of your staff have ^cational training 
or experience in. . . (JCXRCLB, ALL TEiAT APPLY) 



Information and Referral (I5R) 1 

Audio-visual materials 2 

Adult education '.Z 

Reading 4 

ESL S 

Other reading or literacy-related areas 
(SPEaFY) . . . 6 

Does your library provide fomal or informal in-service training 
to its staff? 

Yes 1 

No. 2 
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10. How many of the following types of full-time and part-time staff 
does this library currently employ? (RECORD IN TABLE BELOW UNDER 
•THIS LIBRARY*') 



10a. (If have branch libraries) 

How cany of the following types of full-time and part-time staff 
are currently employed by all your branch libraries? (RECORD 
BELOW UNDER ''BRANCH LIBRARIES'*) 

(10) ClOa) 
This Library Branch Libraries 
Full- Part- FuIT^ Part- 
Time Time Time Time 

Librarians : 
General Librarians^ • • . 



Audio -visual and Media 
Specialists^ 

Other professional staff^ 
4 

Library Technicians, 
Para-professional and 
support staff 

Unpaid/Volunteer staff 
Other (SPEQFY) 

Total Staff (FTE) 
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Librarians are defined as those doing work that reqnires professional 
training and skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of library work 
as distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspect. 

2 

Audio-visual and Media Specialists are defined as those doing work that 
requires professional training and skill in audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, as distinct from its medianical or clerical aspect. 

^Other Professional Staff are defined as persons who, though not librarians, 
media specialists, or audio-visual specialists, are in positions normally 
requiring at least a bachelor's degree. May include archivists, curators, 
art historians, statisticians, business managers, editors, etc. 

4 

Library Technicians, Pa\aprofessional and Support Staff are defined as 
those persons whose performiince is directed towards -assisting librarians. These 
include library pages, library aides, keymmchers , secretaries, etc. 
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11. 



Do you agree that a library shoiild act as an educational institution 
CCIRCLE ONE ONLY) 



Strongly agr«e 1 

Agree 2 

Scoewhat agrM 3 

Disagree....* 4 

Strongly disagree S 

12. Is your Board of Trustees or any of its members interested in or 
supportive of libraries* involvement in literacy educationT 
(CIRCLc ONE ONLY) 

Very interested and supportive 1 

Somewhat interested and supportive 2 

Neither interested nor supportive 3 

13. Is this library's Director interested in or supportive of libraries' 
iavolveaent ia literacy education? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Very interested and s up p o r t ive 1 

Somewhat interested and supportive 2 

Neither interested nor supportive 3 

II. FACILinSS, MATERIALS AND E0UI7MENT 

1. Do you have branch libraries? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Question 2)1 2 

la. (TP YES) 

How many branch libraries do you have? 

branch libraries 



2. Does this library belong to a system of. . . (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Consolidated libraries (consolidated libraries 
are composed of a main library* its 
member units and one Governing Board) 1 

Cooperative libraries (cooperative libraries 
carry out some services' together, but 
TnairrraiTi complete autonomy for the 
execution of the remaining services) 2 

Federated libraries (each of the libraries has 
its own Board; in addition to a system's 
Board) 3 

None of the above 4 

Other CSPEaFY) 

^-...5 
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3. Approximately how mary voliuaes does this library have? 

V olmnes 

3a. (If library^ lias branch libraries) 

Approximately how many volumes does a branch library have on 
the average? 

V oliines 

4. Which of the following types of non-print/audio-visxial materials 
does this library and/or its branch libraries carry? 

CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



FilxBS, filmstrips or slides ....Ol 

Sound cassettes o 02 

Video tape cassetts 03 

Records 04 

Microform 05 

Conqmter managed instruction packages 06 

Art prints 07 

Talking books 08 

Kits r.09 

Other (SPECIFY^ 



^...10 

5. Which of the following types of equipm^int does your library and/or 
your branch libraries carry? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Projectors 1 

Video tape recorders ; 2 

Tape recorders 3 

Record players 4 

Microform readers ' 5 

Computer terminals 6 

Reader printers 7 

Viewers 8 

Other (SPECIFY) 
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3UDGS7 .AND FUNDING SCURC2S 



1. What is your library's annual budget for the 1980 Fiscal Year including 
any special project funds (^rant coney, CTTA funds or any other '^soft** 
aoney)? 



2. Approxiaaitely how much> in dollars, of your 1980 bxidget has cone from* • • 



Federal funds $ 

SUte funds S 

Local funds (tax and aon«»cax) S 

Other 5o\jrces (SPSCIrYO 



•3. Approxiaately how mch of your armnal budg^ is expended* in dollars, on. 



Salaries $ 

Acquisition of oasesdals and equipments JS] 

Procassing and orjanixation '(i.e. /storage, 

cataloging) $ 

Publicity of servicas oo 

Other $" 



4. Overall, have there be«n any increases or decreases in this library's 
iTiTiiial budget in tne last five years, taking inflation into account? 

Incrrases in budget « 1 

Decreases in budget 2 

Budget stayed the saae 3 



IV. BARRgRS AND INCgnTVES TO LISRARY^S DT/OLVEMEOT IN LITSRArr 



1. 



Does this library current^ly support, assist or participate foraally or 
infbraally in any literacy education * activities Ci-e,, instructional, 
info TTnav-t o na l.. or^other activities directea* toward increasiag the reading, 
writing and computational skills of children » youth and axiults)? 

Yes (SOT TO Question lb)iJ i 

No !!/**2 

Clf library is current ly not involved in literacy education^ 
Had thxs library been previously involved in any literacy — 
education activities? 

Yes I 

No (SOT TO Question 3) //////^/////.l 

SSvities?"^ li^Jrary become involved in literacy education 
Became involved in literacy in 19 

SiStiis?^ ^ library been involved in literacy education 
Years 
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(Libraries currently or previously involved in literacy education) 

Which one of the following statements represents the primary reason 

why your library became involved in literacy education? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 



Access to federal, state and/ or local funds to 

support literacy education activities 1 

Expressed need for literacy education by local 

conmanity groves, agencies or institutions. • .2 
Availability of library staff interested in 

literacy education 3 

Availability of library staff with experience 

and expertise in literacy education 4 

Request by other cononjnity groups, agencies or 

institutions for library participation 

in a cooperative literrcy education effort. • .5 
Library's desire to ir*crease its visibility 

and role in the community 6 

Library* 5 need to justify current lev^l or 

increased level of funding 7 

Interest in or f upport of library's involvement 

in literacy education by the library's 

Board > 8 

Other (SPECIFY) 



^...9 

(LIBRARIES ^flTH GiRRafT INVOLVEMOTT IN JITEBACY EDUCATION^ SKIP TO 
SECTI0i4 QUESTION 1) 

(Librarie s with previous^-but not current involvement in literacy education 
Which one of the following statements most accarately describes tne priia^ 
reason %*y this library Is not cu^entiy involved in literacy education' 
activities? (CIRCLE 0H£ mi, RECUKy UHUW UNDER "PREVIOUSLY INVOL\TD"0 

(Libraries which were n ever i nvolved, in literacy education activities) 
Which one of the following statements nosT accurately describes the 
primary reaso:i why this library hss never been involved in literacy 
education activities? (QRCLE ONE ONLY. RECORD BELOW UNDER ''NEVER 
INVOLVED".) 

C3) (3a) 
P^reviously Never 
Involved Involved 



Lack of library funds for the undertsking 

of literacy activities , 01 01 

Lack of available lj.:>rary staff to dtsiign 

to literacy related activities 02 02 

Library staff has no training or experi^mce 

in litei*acy education activities 03 03 

Library unawareness of literacy nreds 

in the community 04 ' 04 

No need or little need for literacy 

education in the community 05 OS 
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(30 (3a) 
Previoxisly Never 
Involved . Involved 

Literacy edxication progrvu have b#en 
d«v«lop«d by ozlmx agencies or 
institutions in the coTwrnmity, thus 
there is no need for direct librsry 

isvolvemest in literacy 06 06 

Lack of coosnunity support (i«e*, unavail- 
ability of volunteers t tutors > tutor 

trainers t etc.] to assist the library 

in the provisions of literacy education 

services 07 07 

Lack of demand for literacy education fron 

coi&BSiity oenbers •••••••••••••••••••••••OS 08 

Lack of Board's interest in or sixpport of 

library *s involv em e n t in literacy 09 09 

Other (SPECIFY^ ^^^^q 



Which one of the following conditions would encourage yo^^ library to 
mdertake or resume literacy education activities? (QTrLE ONF. ONLY) 

Availability of federal, state or loc&l funds 

(both earmarked and not earsarted) for 

literacy education activities undertaken 

by libraries • i 

Expressed need for liter»:y education by local 

coammity gr o iq )s, agencies or institutions^ • ^2 
Availability of special resources including 

literacy volunteer tutors, tutor trainers, 

and literacy materials development 

specialists J 

Availability of library staff interested in 

literacy education 1 4 

Availability of library staff knowledgeable 

about literacy education*. S 

Board's interest in or support of literacy 

education 6 

Other (SPECIFY) 



• ••7 



(END OF QUESTIONNAIRE FOR LIBRARIES WHIGi HAVE NEVER BEEN INVOLVED IN 
LITERACY EDUCATION) 
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V. LIBRARY^ S ACTIVITIES IN LITERACY EDUCATION; CURRENT AND PREVIOUS 



(This section should be coispleted by libraries which are currently 
involved in literacy education as well as by libraries which were 
previously, but are not cxxrrently, involved in literacy education.) 

1* Which of the following stateaents most closely describe this library's 
involvement in literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Provision of Inforaation and Referral services 

(I$R) on and to available literacy 

education programs CI 

Provision of space for literacy education 

classes 02 

Provision of materials and equipsent for 

literacy education classes 03 

Provision of space for training literacy 

education tutors or volunteers 04 

Provision of materials and eqxiipnent for 
training literacy education tutors 

or volunteers OS 

Tr ainin g library staff in literacy education 

activities , 06 

Training individuals or staff from othei 

agencies, institutions or cosmmity grox^ 

in the provision of literacy services "07 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance of 
materials for nttw readers or low level 

readers for use in the library 08 

Identification of and assistance in maintenance 
of materials for new readers or low level 
readers for use in a literacy education 
program undertaken by a community grot^, 

^gency or institution 09 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance of 

literacy materials for interlibrary loans 10 

Provision of outreach services to populations 

with needs in literacy education H 

Provision of outreach services, to community 
agencies or institutions involved in 

literacy education 12 

Publicizing literacy education activities 

conducted by the library or by other groups. 



agencies or institxitions in the community. ... 13 
Provision of one-on-one private tutorial 

sessions 14 

Other (SPECIFY) 



...IS 
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(Ar«/Were) your litcrMy education activities aostly targeted toward 
(CHCIE ONE 0NLY5 " * * 



C3iildr«n years old) i 

Youth (13-18 ytars old) 2 

Children and Yoxxth 3 

Adults C15-^ yt*rs old) ^ 

People 65 /ttrs or oldar 5 



Oth«r combination (SPECIFY) 



• • • 6 



Which of the following groups /populations are being served by your 
libnry's Uteracy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

3a. Ethnic Coroosition: 



Asian or Pacific Islander oi 

American In dia n or Alaskan kttive 02 

Black (aot of Hispanic origin) 03 

White (not of Hlsjayiic origin) :o4 

Hispanic origin ; qs 

3b. Bi 'lingual, English as a Second Lanyoage 

TSPkIjY GROUP) 06 



3c. Physically and Mentally Handicanoed (SPECIFY 
HANDICAP) 



• ...07 

3d» Educational Level (SPECIFY LEVEL) 



.08 



3e. Other populations : 

Migrants 09 

Geographically isolated 10 

Other (SPECIFY) 
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Did your library determine the needs of the community or of special 
groups in the connnunity for literacy education through... (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 



A cooBBunity axulysis (needs assessment) 1 

Indication of need by particular groups in 

the comaunity 2 

Awareness of nMd by cosownications with other 

literacy edi^tion providers 3 

Walk around in the cosnunity 4 

Other (SPECIFY) _5 

Don't know 6 



Are you aware of other groups in ^our coosunity iriio need literacy 
education but who are not currently being served by your library or 
by other community groups , agencies or institutions? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



Do you have a written policy concerning your library's involvement in 
literacy education activities (i.e., specifying goals and objectives, 
funding or program activities)? 

Yes ^ 1 

No •..•.-2 



What are this library's current educations requirements for 
librarians involved in literacy education activities? (Librarians 
are defined as those doing work that requires professional training 
and skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of library 
work as distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspect.) 
CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY)* ' • 



Master of Library Science and ejqpcrience or 

training in literacy education 1 

Master of Libi-ary Science and area of 

specialization 2 

Master of Library Science 3 

Working toward a Master of Library Science 

degree * ^ 

Bachelor of Library Science 5 

Other academic degree (SPECIFY) 



Other (SPECIFY) 



7a. Do any of the librarians assigned to literacy education 

activities have educational training or experience in... (CIRCLi: ALL 

THAT APPLY) 
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Inforaation and Referral (ISR) 1 

Audio-visual mterials , 2 

Adult Mucatios 3 

Reading 4 

gSU Z I 

Other Reading ox literaey«related areas 

(SPEdFY) ^...6 ' 



8. What are thi5 libnxy's educational requirements for Library Technicians 
or Para-Professional staff (but excluding clerical workers ) involved in 
literacy education activities? (CIRCIE ALL THAT APPLYl 

An acadesic degre*^ not in Library Science,.. 

^ ^^^^^ degree in literacy education 

- - . Ho formal a ca ^ ea ic background but previous ' 

^ tx peritnce in library work 

No fbxaal academ i c background, but previous 

e^^erience la Uteracy ^gation 

Qn-the-j ob training oaiyr . . . 




9 . Does this library provide or arrange for literacy-reiated training to the. 

Yes ^^o 

Librarians involved in literacy education 

activities 1 2 

Other professional staff involved in literacy 

educat ion activities 1 2 

Library technicians, para«>profesaional and support 

staff involved in literacy education activities. .1 2 
Unpaid/volunteer staff involved in literacy 

education activitiw 1 2 

10. How many of your full-time and part-tiae staff as^gned to literacy 
education activities are: 

Full- Part- 
Tiae Tiae 

Librarians 

Other professional staff ' 

Library technicians, para^prpfessional and — 

support sta£f " 

Unpaid/Volunteer staff 

Total Nuaber of staff CFTTj 

10a. Approxiaately how many hours per week do each of the following 
staff devote to literacy education activities? 
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Hours per Week 



Librarians 

Other professional staff 

Library technicians, para-professional 

and si^port staff ^« 

Unpaid/Volunteer staff 



11. Which of r.he following content/subject areas are covered by your 
"easy to read" literacy-related naterirls? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Consxnaer education 01 

Job information .... * 02 

Basic skills (reading, writing, computing) ... 03 

Health inforaation 04 

Survival or coping skills OS 

English as a Second Language (ESL) 06 

Conaamity resources 07 

Huiaanities (biography, poetry, fiction, 

history, etc.) 08 

Govemnent and law» 09 

Other (SPECIFY) _^10 



12. Which of the following types of non-print/audio-visual naterials are 
used for your literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY) ■ 

Films, filmstrips or slides 01 

Sound cassettes 02 

Video tape cassettes 03 

Records 04 

Microform. . , 05 

Computer managed instruction packages 06 

Kits 07 

Art prints <> 08 

Talking books 09 

Other (SPECIFY) 
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13. Which of the following types of .equipment docs yotir library and/or 
your branch libraries use in literacy education activities? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Projectors , . . . .1 

Video tape recorders 2 

Tape recorders 3 

Record players 4 

Microform readers 5 

Computers terminals 6 

Reader printers 7 

Viewers 8 

Other (SPECIFY) q 



13 
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14. Do you conaiiir with the following types of experts for purposes 
of identification and se lection of I it eracy* related (easy tc read) 
aatenais and equipmentT CCIRCL5 ALL THAT APPLY) 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) experts 1 

State Library Agency personnel* 2 

Other experts in literacy (SPECIFY) 
..2 

15. What procedures do you use to familiarite low level readers with 
your "easy to read," literacy-related aaterials? 



VI. CDOPaATIVE LITEmCY ACT lVi T Iii S 

1. Are your literacy education activities or programs entirely supported 
and adainistered by your library withoxit any assistance in sta^ or 
funds from other grows, agencies or institution? in the comxsunxty? 

Yes (SKIP TO SECTION VII, Question 1) 1 

Mo , 2 

2. Are your literacy education program activities coordinated with any 

of the following coammity groxsps or agencies? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Literacy volunteers association such as LVA 

or Laubach (LIST) 1 



Federally funded program sucn as Right to 
Read, Adult Basic Education or CETA 
(LIST), 



Ethnic or bi*lingual, , English-Speaking as a 
Second Language] comsmity gr oups (L IST) 



State or local public non-profit agencies (LIST) 

Education agencies (LIST ELEMENTARY, 

SECONDARY, POST^CONOARY , ACULT LEVEL) 

State or local institutions (o,g., prisons, nospitais, 
senior centers, resisi^nt^al schools for 
handicapped persons) QJST) ' 



Other (SPECIFY) 



6 
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2a* With how many groxqjs, agencies or institutions <io you cooperate? 

3. For how long has this library been involved in the 
cooperative literacy pr o g raa? r\ m j 

^ Years 

ftonths 

14 



IVho initiated this cooperative literacy program? 

Library initiated 1 

Conniunity groiq}, agency or institution initiated 

(SKIP TO Question 4b) 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 3 

^a. ( If library initiated cooperative effort) 

Why did this library find it necessary to initiate a cooperative 
literacy effort? ^ 



(SKIP TO Question 5) 

4b. (If Library did not initiate cooperative effort) 

Why did the groiq), agency or institution ask for yoizr library's 
cooperation? 



5. Did this library and/ or any of your hrandi libraries have a literacy 
education progran prior to this cooperative literacy activity? 

^ ^ Yes No 

This library ,,,,,,,,,, ^ , * , * , , ^ "T* 

Branch library (ies) 2 2 

6. Did an> of the cooperating groiq)Gs), agency (ies) or institution(s) 
have ejqperience in literacy education prior to this cooperative effort? 

Yes I 

No ; ^ 2 

7. Did your library and any cooperating group/agency/institution develop 
a written plan for the cooperative literacy effort? 

1 2 

No (SKIP IX; v^uestJLou 8) 1 2 

7a. With how many of the cbopsrating groups/agencies/institutions do 
you have such plans? 

7b. (Does the plan/do the plans) specify the following: 



Yes No 



Responsibilities of each participant 1 ~ 

Funding sources 1 2 

Progran activities 1 2 

Populations/groups to be served 1 2 

Methods of coordination 1 2 

Methods for problem resolution 1 2 ' 
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V/hich of the following cooperative literacy progran activities are 
provided by the oarticiTjating agencvCiea} or' groiioCs)^ (CIUCLH ALL 
THAT APPLY) 

Clitnt/Patron identification 01 

Client/Patron intake 02 

Tutor training ^ 03 

Tutoriag clients 04 

Idmtification mu selection of materials OS 

Purchase of oaterials 06 

Provision of space for training tutors :.07 

Provision of oaterials 08 

Provision of ecuiraent Q9 

Adfiinistration of client tes^s 10 

Provision of client support services 

(i»e.> ISR, reference services^ etc.) II 

Cooruia&tio«A of cooperative activities 12 

Other C?»Hrrnn ..13 

SL^S!r!!!"f ''•I!' the various coordinating agencies exchange 
^br»gan and plan for th* delivery of Uteracy s:jvices? (aSS 

Fomal meetings ^chedxiled periodically,,,,,,.,,. 1 
Fomal meetings on an as needed basis ,,,!i,\'i*'**2 
laforml contact on an as needed basis, \" ****** \ 

9a. How frequently do you communicate, in meetings or otherwise, vdth 
the participating agency(ies) or group(s)? 



In general, do the cooperating agencies and grouos detezoine nolicies 
and make decision by (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Consensus ' 1 

iMajority vote 2 

Other (SPEaEf) ; ^3 

Does the library representative responsible for the. cooperative literae/ 
efftort have the authority to participate in policy development ana 

decision making related to the cooperative literacy effort 

(CIRCLE ONE ^ILY) 

Independently of the library's administrative body l 

With the approval of the library's Director 2 

With the approval of the library's Board of Trustees 5 

With the approval of other library officials 

(SPECIFY) 4 

Other (SPEaFY) S 
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12. What is the total annual budget for Fiscal Year 1980 of the cooperative 
literacy program? 

$ 

12a. Approximately what portion of this budget* in dollars > has been 
contributed by the: 



Libraiy $ 

Cooperating agency(ies)/groi5)S(s> * 

13. Have any of the cooperating agencies or proxxps e3q)erienced difficulties 
in the coordination and/or administration of the cooperative literacy 
program? 



Yes , 1 

No (SKIP TO Question 14) , 2 

13a. Were these difficulties due to any of the following? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Difficulties in obtaining funds for literacy 

education 1 

Difficulty in obtaining administrative * 
or official njjproval for cooperative literacy 

activities 2 

Unavailability of staff for participation 

in the cooperative literacy effort 3 

Decrease in agency's interest in the 

cooperative literacy effort 4 

Lack of knowledge or expertise in literacy 

training S 

Lack of constituent interest 6 

Other (SPEaPY) 7 



13b. Did these difficulties result from any of the following agency 
cooperation problems? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Differences between agencies • policies and 

priorities 1 

Legal or administrative barriers to the transfer 
of funds for cooperative literacy activities 

2 

Lack of staff time committed to the planning 
and coordination of the cooperative literacy 
activities 3 

Lack of knowledge or expertise in 

literacy training, t , , t , ^ . , ^ ^ * ^ , , , , 4 

Perceived threat to agency autonomy 5 

Other (SPECIFY)^ 

17 
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14. Has the cooperative literacy prograa been evaluated in terns of goals 
or objectives attainment? 



Yes. 
No- 



.1 
• 2 



VII. FsDEHAL AND STATE INVOLVEMENT IN LIBRARIES^ ROLS IN lITEBJJOf 

1. Has yoxir library or any of your branch libraries ever requested 
information from the federal government or from state agencies on 
the availability of federal or state funds for literacy progr am s in 
• libraries? 

Yes 1 

No (Sn? TO Question 2) 2 

la« C lf reouesred information) 

From which xederal or state agencies did you request such information? 



2. Has your library or any of your banch li b r ari es ever requested 
assistance from the State Library Agency in preparing grant 
applications or plans for literacy education a^ivities? 

Yes 1 

NO 2 

Don't teow , 3 

3. Is your State Library Agency aware of your literacy education 
activities? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

4. Are vou aware of iny legislation >rtiich has a significant effect 
"on yoiir library's efforts to provide literacy education activities? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



VIII, LITERACY BUDGET AND FU?^ING SOURCES 

1. Approximately, what portion, in dollars, of your library's 1980 
budget is allocated to literacy education activities? 
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Approximately, what portion, in dollars, of your 1980 literacy budget 
has come from. • • 



Federal funds 

State funds 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) $ 

Other (SPECIrY]_ 



proximately, what portion, in dollars, of your 1980 literacy budget 
is '5xpended on: - ■ — « — 

Salaries ^ 

Acquisition of materials and equipment../../////////. 

Processing and organization 5 

Publicity of services % 

Other (SPECIFY) $ 

Overall, have there been any increases or decreases in this library's 
literacy budget since the establishment of your literacy program? 

Increases in budget 1 

Decreases in budget 2 

Budget stayed the same * /. . .V. .V. /. V 3 

Approximately, what proportion of your literacy program start-up 
funds came from federal sources? 

% 



For how many years since the establishment of your literacy program 
have you had fedenl funds to support your literacy activities? 



Years 



On the average, vdxat proportion of your literacy funds have come from 
tJie following sources since the establishment of your literacy program? 

Federal funds ' \ 

State funds ^ 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) V 

Other rsPECIFY) % 

Did changes in your literacy funding sources over time reflect any 
of the following? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 
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e 

Discontinuation of funding i 

Avxilibility of new funding sources 2 
Changes in literacy activities 
(SPEaPY) 



> 3 

Qaages in population participating in the 
literacy prograa CS?EaFY)_ 



[ 4 

Other (SPSaFY) 

. S 



IX, PROBLEMS OR dlTTlOJlTIES IN LPRARY^S lyVOLVEhOT IH LITSIUCy 

1. IjDiich of the following represent major difficulties :that your library 
has tried to cvercome in providing literacy education services? 
(Cnm AU TEAT APPLY) 



Difficulty in generating literacy proggam 

stazt*^ funds • 1 

Difficulty in obtaining literacy prc^raai 

contlnMtion funds 2 

Difficulty in obtaining cosssunity si^ort 3^ 

Difficulty in identifying end/ or recruiting 

students ^ 

Difficulty in identifying and securing 

services of trained tut o rs 5 

Lack of stoport fmm the library's Board 

of Trustees ... - ^ 

Lack of autonomy in policy Baking with regard 

to. literacy education activities 7 

Difficulty in defining the library's role in 

providing literacy education services 8 

Other CSTEaPY) 

5 



2. Which of the following asiaects 'of your literacy program have been 
affected by these difficulties? CaRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Availability of staff 1 

Program funding or cnntributions 2 

Acci^ition of materials and/ or equipment 3 

Availability of facilities or space 4 

Provision of in-service training for staff 5 

Cooperation with other agencies in the 

commun ity or state 6 

Other CSPSCFY) 

7 



Thank You 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

Question No. : 
FEDAC No.: S172 
Expiration Date: March, 1981 
OE 708 



SURVEY OF LIBRARIES' ACTIVITIES IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER QUESTIONNAIRE 



This survey is being sponsored by the Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technologies (OLLT) , U.S. Education Dcpartnent, and 
conducted by CRC Education and Human Development, Inc. Although 
this study is authorized by law CP.L. 83-329, Title II-B), you 
are not req;iired to respond. However, your cooperation is 
needed to make the results of the survey comprehensive, accurate, 
and timely. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER QUESTIONNAIRE 



The objective of this questionnaire is to obtain information on the 
literacy education activities izndertaken by your library or resoxirce center 
in terms of the characteristics of the pupils served, the type aztd back*- 
ground of staff, the literacy activities or services provided, the materials 
(print tna non-print) and equipment used, and the involvement of other 
school staff in. these activities. 

For the purpose of this study, literacy education provided by the 
library/resource center is defined as activities or services explicitly 
* designed to improve the reading, vrriting^ comprehension, and cowputational 
skills of pupils functioning one or more /ear5 below grade level (inclxiding 
pupils for whom English i^ a second language) . These activities and services 
are distinguished rrom the functions that the lib tfian or media specialist 
provides to pi^ils idxo function at or above grade level. 

Literacy education activities md services provided by the 3J.brarian 
or media specialist may be informational or instructional and include the 
identification and provision of uattrials for skill dr/elopment and instruc- . 
tion to pupils functioning below grade level or to pupils for whom English 
is a second language. 

Please use this definition of literacy education in answering the 
following questions. 



I, LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACT EDUCATION 



1. Does your school have literacy education services? 



Yes 

No (Skip to Q. 3 , Page 2). 



1 
2 



2. 



To whom are these literacy education services provided? CCIRCLE 
ALL THAT APPLY) 



Pupils functioning one year below grade level in 
reading, writing or computational skills 



1 



Pupils functioning two or more years below grade level 



2 



Adults 



3 



Other (SPECIFY) 



3- Approxiaately how many piipils in yxmr school function below 

'grada Itvel in either reading, vrriting^ ccaprehenaion or conputational skills? 
(RECORD NUMBER OF PUPILS) 

' p^^ils 

4* How many pupils ire enrolled in your school? CBBTORD NUMBER OF PUPILS) 



* (END OF QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SCHOOLS NOT PROVIDING LITERACY EDUCATION SERVICES) 



5. Is your library/resoxirce conter involved in providing literacy 
education services to piqsils who function below grade level? 

Yes 1 

No (SnP TO SECTION II, QUESHON 2, PAGE 4) 2 

6 . When did your library/resource center first become involved in providing 
literacy education services? 

19 

7. ^ Does your library/resource center serve all pupils in your school 

who need literacy education services? 

Yes (Sro TO, SECTION II. Q. 1, PAGE. 4) 1 

No \ 2 

7a. Clf not) 

How many pupils receive literacy education services from yotir library/ 
resource center this year? (RECORD NUMBER OF PUPILS) 

pupils 
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Why doesn't your library/ resource center provide literacy education 
to all pxipils in school in need of such services? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY) 



Needed services are provided to these pupils by 

other school staff 1 

Insiifficient nuid)er of library/resource center 

staff to serve all pupils 2 

Insufficient nusber of trained library/resource 

center staff to serve all piq)il5 3 

Lack of appropriate materials to serve all types 

of pupils * 4 

Literacy education services are not perceive as 

a high priority by key school personnel S 



Other CSPECIFH,. 

6 



3 
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II. REASONS FOR INVOLVBgNT/UNINVOLVE^EyT LITHRACY EDUCATION 



1. What txn tht major rtascca why yotcr library /resourca canter 
becama isvolvad in providiag litaracy aducation aervicas? 
CCIRCLE ALL TOAT APPLY] 

Tha snabar of pupila who function balow grada lavel 
ia la^xa and dasaroom taachars casrot aarra all of 
them ^ 

Libraxy/Raaotffca canter staff are more trained and 
axpexiescad than other staff in literacy education 2 

Other CSPECIFH 



3 



csrip TO SBmoN iii, q. i, pace s] 



2. tlf library/'resoxgca center is not involved in literacy education) 

Yifhich of the foHoving statemanta moax zcorately dascrfbtea the 
primary reaaon why your li brar y / resource center is not involved 
in literacy education? (CIRCLE 0H£ QKLYD 



Tliere is no need or little need for literacy education 

in this adiool ^ 1 

Literacy education services have been developed and/or 
are provided by other deparomnts or staff in this school, 
thus there is no need for direct library/resource center 
involvement in literacy education 2 

Library/Resource center staff do have training or 
experience in literacy education 3 

Tliere is a lack of available library/resource canter 

staff to aasign to literacy related activities 4 

Library funds are not available for literacy education 
services S 



Other CSPHCIPy) 



6 



CEND OF QUESTIONNAIRE I? LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER IS NOT. INVOLVED IN LrrERACY EDUCATION) 
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III. LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER PROVISION OF LITERACY EDUCATION SERVICES 
A. PUPILS SERVED 

1« What is the grade range of ptjpils receive literacy education 
services from your library/resource center? 

Frott grade to grade 

2. Please describe the characteristics of the -pixpils who participate 
in yoxzr literacy education activities in teros of the following. 



(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

a. Ethnic/Racial Conrposition 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 

Azserican Indian or Alaskan Native • 2 

BJack (not of Hispanic origin) 3 

Hispanic origin 4 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 1 S 



b. Bi-Lingual 

(English speaking as a second language }CSPECIFY GROUP) 

6 



c. Physically or Mentally Handic^ed (SPECIFY HANDICAP) 

7 



d. Other (SPECIFY) 

8 



3. In general, hov does yoxir school determine if a pupil needs literacy 
education services? (PLEASE DESCRIBE PROCESS, PPjOCEDURES, AND ANY 
FORMAL OR INFORMAL TF^S USED) 



5 
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IVho in yxsva: school assesses the literacy oducation needs 



of pupils? CCiraLS ALL THAT APPLY) 

Teacher 1 

Librarian/Media, specialist 2 

Guidance counselor 3 

School Psychologist ; • • .4 



Other school staff CSPKIFY^ 



Other jsFinm 

..6 



S. What proce dures ar£ used 4s your school to deteadne what 

pupils will participate in your library's/resource center's ^ 
literacy education activities? 



B> LIBRAKY/RES0URC2 GNTSR STAFF lyVOLVET IN LITERACY EDUCATION 

1. How nany staff in yotar library/resource center are tnvolvea in 
providing literacy education activities? * 

staff 



2. How rany of the staff involved in provi ding literacy education 
services are. . . 

FxiU^tiae paid staff 

Part-tiae paid staff 

Volunteers 



^57 



6 



What typically is the educational/professional backgroimd of 
your library's/resource center's staff who provide literacy 



education services? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Master of Library Science 1 

Bachelor cf Library Science****. 2 

Working toward a Master of Library Science 3 

Degree in Education/Teaching 4 

Other academic degree (SPECIFY^ 



**S 

Certification 6 

Other (SPECIF^ 

' ..7 

Do your library's/resource center's staff involved in 
literacy education.iactivities have educational training 



or experience in..* (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Information and Referral (I § R) 1 

Audio-visual materials 2 

Rerding 3 

Writing 4 

Computational skills * 5 

English as a second language 6 

Teaching methods in literacy education 7 

Material development for special groups in need 

of literacy education 8 

Other (SPECIFY) 



..9 



' (IF \LL LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER STAFF ARE INVOLVED IN LITEPJVCY 
EDUCATION, SKIP TO Q. 6, PAGE 8) 



7 
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5. CJf not all of yotir libi'ary staff are involve<i in literacy education) 
Docs the educational/professional bsickgronnd of yoiir library's/ 
resource center's staff involved in literacy education differ 
froa the educational/professional background of staff not 
involved ia literacy education? 

Yes 1 

No CSm TO Q. 6] 2 

5a. Clf yes) 

Please describe briefly how the educational/professional background 
of staff not involved. in literacy education differ. 



6. Do your library/resource center staff involved is literacy education 
receive any in-service training related to literacy education? 

Yes 1 

No CSn? TO JECnON C, Q. 1,.PAGE 9) 2 

6a. (If yes) 

Please describe the areas in which these staff have received in* 
service training. 
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6b. Who of the following provices this in-service traini*>g? (CIRCLE 
ALL THAT APPLY) 

State Education Agency (SEA) or State Library 
Agency (SLA) staff 1 

School district CLEA) staff 2 

Library/resource center staff 3 

Outside consultants CSPECIFY) 

4 

Literacy related associations ie.g. LVA, 

Laubach) S 

Other CSPECIFY) 

^ . .6 

6c. How frequently and for how long is this in-service training 
provided? 

times a year, for h ours or days each time 
C. LITERACY EDUCATION SERVICES 

1. What literacy education services does the library/resource center 
provide to pupils who function one or more years below jjrade level? 
(PLEASE DESCRIBE THE RANGE OF SERVICES ^ND TO WHOM THEY ARE PROVIDED) 

Description of Pupils 
Description of Services Who Receive Services 

1. 1. 



2. 2. 



4. 4. 



2. What kinds of teaching methods or techniques do you use (e.g. 
one-to-one, group, other approaches]? 



3. On the average, for how many hours per :week does a pupil receive literacy 
education services frtan your library/resource center? 



hours per week per pipil 



4. On the average, how Ions ^ pvqpils receive literacy education 
services frm, ymar liiraxy/resource center? 



weeks 

or 



months 



5. Is the p r og re s s of pupils receiving your literacy education services 
evaluated in some way? 

Yes 1 

No TO Q. 6, PAGE 11) ....2 

S&. How is the p rogress of these pupils evaluated? 



5b. What do you do if pt^ils do not make as much progress as expected? 
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6. How do you determine when a pupil no longer needs your literacy 
education services? 



7. Does your library/resource center provide literacy education related 
services to teachers or other school staff? 



7a. Clf yes) 

What literacy education related services do you provide to teachers 
or other school staff? 



D. LITERACY EDUCATION MATERLUS AND EQUIPMENT 

1. What type of literacy related reading (print) materials do you use 
in providing literacy education services? 



Yes 



1 



No (SKIP TO SECTION D, Q. 1) 



2 



11 




2. Did the library/ resoiarce center have to px.^chase these materials 
especially for literacy education or were they already part of your 
collection? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Had to purchase all or most "oaterials 1 

Had to purchase some materials 2 

All or most materials were part of collection 3 

Other CSPECIPY} ^ 

4 

3. Which cf the following types of non-print matarials are used for 
your library's/resource center's literacy education activities? 
CCI30JE ALL THAT APPLY] ' 

Filas, fUastrips and slides 01 

Souzid cassettes 02 

Video tape cassettes 03 

Records. • : T 04 

Microform 05 

C uaput er managed instruction packages 06 

Computer aided instructional pacicages 07 

Art prints 08 

T^DciJig books 09 

JCits...^ 10 

Othe^r CSPECm^ ; 11 



3B3 

12 



For what other (non-literacy related) activities axe these non«print 
materials used hy the library/resource center or by other school 
staff? 



Did the library/resource center have to ptarchase these non-print 
materials especially for your literacy ediocation services or were 
tl;ey already part of your collection? 

Had to purchase all or most non^print materials 1 



Had to purchase some non*print materials 2 

All or most non*print materials were part of collection 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 4 

Which of the following types of equipment does your library/resource 
center use in its literacy education activities? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Projectors 01 

Video tape recorders 02 

Tape recorders 03 

Re v^^'d players 04 

Microf oxn readers • • . ; 05 

Computer terminals 06 

Reader printers 07 

Viewers 08 

Cameras 09 

Other (SPECIFY) ..10 
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'^OT what oth«r (non-literacy related) activities are these types of 
equipment used in the library/resource center or by other school 
staff? 



6b. Did your library/r«source center have to purchase this equipment 
for your I<tteracy education aexvices or was it already part of 
your collection? 

Had to purchase all or most equipment i 

Had to purchase some e^^iiipmeit , 2 

AH or most equipment vas paat of collection. . c 3 

Other jSPECirn 4 

7. What portion of your literacy education materials (print and non-print) 
have been developed by your staff? CCIRCLE ONE QNL'O 

All 1 

Most 2 

Seme 3 

Uttle 1 4 

None CSn? TO Q. 5, PAPS 15^ I S 

7a. Please describe the type and content of literacy education materials 
developed by your ;rta£f. 
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8. Which of the following do you consider as the two primary factors in 
deciding what literacy related print and non-print materials to obtain 
and use? (CIRCLE TWO OF THE CATEGORIES BELOW) 

Skill level of pupils 1 

Availability of materials 2 

Costs of materials 3 

Number of people in need of particular literacy 
education services 4 

Other (SPECIFY)^ 

...S 

E. LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER INVOLVEMENT WITH OTHER SCHOOL STAFF 

1. How are the following people involved in the assessment, planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the literacy education activities 
provided by your library resoiirce center? 

a* Teachers ; 



b. School Administrators (SPECIFY WHO IS INVOLVED) ; 



IS 

3es 



c. Other School Staff CS?£CI?Y WHO IS INVOL^/EDl ; 



d. Parrots: 



How fr e qu ently do you cuiuiauni cate with the following in regard to 
your literacy education activities? 

Frequency of Camimnicaticm 

Teachers 

Ariminlytrative staff 

Other school staff 

P arent s « 

What is the nature/content of these comnmicatioas? (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 

Assessment of p;^il*s literacy education needs 1 

Report on pupil progress Cp^^blems an iccomplishmcnts) 2 

Consultation 3 

Service adadnistration CSPECirY!) 

^ 

Materials and eqiiipment issues (SPECIFY) 



Other (SPECIFY) 
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4. Does your library /resource center cooperate with other libraries/ 
resource centers in your school district regarding the provision 
of literacy education services? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Q. S) 2 

4a. (If yes) 

With how many other libraries/resource centers do you cooperate? 

libraries/resource centers 

4b. In which of the following areas do you cooperate? (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY} 

Material development 1 

Literacy program/service development 2 

Interlibraxy loans. 3 

Provision of in-service training 4 

Use of outside consultants 7 5 

Other (SPECIFY] 

6 

5. Does your library/resource center cooperate regarding literacy education 
with any other agencie»s» organizations or institixtions outside your 
school district? 

Yes 2 

No (SKIP TO SECTION F, Q. 1, PAGE 18). ..2 

5a. ( If yes) 

With which agencies > organizations or institutions do you cooperate? 
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Sb. In which of the following areas do you cooDerate? C^IilCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 

Literacy edixcation material developasnt 1 

Littracy education prognm/service development 2 

Provision of in-service training 3 

Other (SPKirn 

4 



F> LITERACY BUDGET AND FDNDING SOURCES 

1. Appmrimately ^t amount, in dollars, of your li brary / resource 
center's 1980/81 budget is allocated to literacy education? 

$ ' 

2. Approximately vrtiat portion, in dollars, of your 1980/31 literacy 
education budget has come from... 

Federal funds $ 

StxZ9 funds 

Local itzx and non-tax) funds 

Other sources (SPECIFY) 



Appmxiaatcly what p o rti on, in dollars, of your 1980/81 literacy 
budget will be expended on: 

Materials (print and aon-print} $ 

Equipment 

Other CSPHCIFY) 
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4. ApproxijnatPly what portion of your library/resource center start- 
up funds came from federal ^ources? 

% 



S. Overall, have there been any increases or decreases in this library's/ 
resource center's literacy budget since the establishment of yotir 
literacy activities, taking inflation into account? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Increases in budget 1 

Decreases in budget 2 

Budget stayed the same 3 



G. PROBLEMS OR DIFFICULTIES IN LIBRARY ♦S/RESOURCS CENTER'S 
INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1. Which major difficulties listed below has your library/resource 
center faced in providing literacy education services? 
(CIRCLE ALL TOAT APPLY) 



Difficulty in obtaining literacy education start-up 

funds 1 

Difficulty in obtaining literacy education continuation 
funds 2 

Difficulty in' obtaixving the wpport of school personnel ...3 

Lack of autonomy in policy making with regard to 

literacy education activities 4 

Lack of Adequate library/resource center staff trained 

CO yrovide literacy education services r 5 

Reluctance on part of library/resource center staff to 
provide literacy education services 6 

Difficulty in coordinating library/resou?rce center 

instructional activiti-.^ with other activities in 

the school 7 

Difficulty in obtaining materials or equipment 

especially targeted to particular literacy needs 

of pupils 8 



Other (SPECIFY) 

- ../..9 
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What hzs been the iapact of the«e difficulties on your library's/ 
resoxcrce center's literacy education activities? CCIRCLS ALL 



THAT APPLY) 

Decrease is the number of ptqsils served 1 

Decrease In the number of hours of service to pupils 

in need of literacy education 2 

Services limited to only certain types of pt^ils in 

need of literacy education Z 

Need to modify available materials 4 

Heed to develop own literacy education materials 5 

Increased cooperation with other libraries/resource 

c ent er s in literacy education, c 6 

Other CSPHOFO 

7 



What has your library/resoxirce center done to address and overcome 
these difficultiei? 



THANK YOU 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

Question no. : ^ 

FEDAC No.: S172 

Expiration Date: Marc; 1981 
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SURVEY OF LIBRARIES' ACTIVITIES IN LITERAa 



CO^ MJNITY COLLEGE LIBRARY/RESOURCE CENTER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Although this study is authorized by law (P.L. 83«329, 
Title II-B) you are not required to respond. However, 
your cooperation is needed to make the results of the 
survey cos^^rehensive', accurate, and timely. This survey 
is being sponsored by the Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technologies (OLLT) and conducted by CRC Education 
and Human Development, Inc. 



Please note: for the pi:ffpose of this study literacy educaticr, activities 
are defined as any instructional, informational and other activities directed 
toward increasing the writing, reading and computational skills of children, 
youth, and adults- 
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I. LIBRARY/RF.50URCE CENTER CHARACTERISTICS 



(Libraries/Rt^ource Centers having off -campus/ satellite Resource 
Centers please nott: the following questions relate only to the main 
library/ Resource Center unless otherwise specified in the question.) 

1. How many students are enrolled in this conananity college? 

s tudents 

2. Approximately what proportion of the students enrolled in your coxmmmity 
college speak English as a second language? 



3. In what year was this library/Resource Center founded? 



4. Is this irjrary /Re source Center. located in an (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Urban area 1 

Suburban area 2 

Rural area » 3 

5. Does this library/Resource Center serve (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

This caa^us * 1 

The extension can^ms (es) ^ 2 

Local community ^ 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 



6. How does your library/Resource Center determine the li. ^ary -related 
needs of the population it serves? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



A college analysis (needs assessment) 1 

A conminity analysis (needs assessment) «... 2 

Indication of need by particular groups in the college 3 

Indication of need by particular groups in the community 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 
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7. What are the cxsrrent educational requirenents that thi5 library/ 
Resource Center hsj for the hiring of librarians? (.Librarians are 
defined as those doing work that reqixires professional training and 
skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of library work as 
distinct from it3 mechanical or clerical aspect 0 CCHICLE AIL T' T APPLY^ 



Master of Library Science or Ph.D. and area of 

specialization 1 

Master of Library Science 2 

VIbrking toward a Master of Library Science degree 3 

Bachelor of Library Science 4 

Other academic degree CSPECTFTi 



S 

Other (SP£Ciry) 

6 

7a. Do any of yourstadE have educational training or 
experience in.... (C3KCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Inforaation and Referral (I I R] 1 

Audio-vl3val aterials 2 

Adult education 3 

Reading • 4 

ESL : S 



Other reading or literacy-related areas (SPECIFY) 

6 



8. Does this library/Resource Center provide formal or informal in-service 
training to its sraff ? 

Yes^ 1 

No 2 



2 
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9. How many of the following types of full-time and part-time staff does 
this library/Resource Center currently employ? (RECORD IN TABLE 
BELOW UNDER 'THIS LIBRARY") 

9a. (If you have an off^caapus/satellite Resource Center) 

How many of the following types of full-time and part-time staff are 
currently ea5)loyed by all your off •campus/satellite Resource Centers? 
(RECORD BELOW UNDER "SATELLITE RESOURCE CENTERS") 

(9) C9a) 

This Library/ Off -Campus/Satellite 
Resource Center Resource Center 

Full Time Part Time Full Tine Part Time 

Librarians : - 

General Librarians^ . 



Audio-visual and 2 
Media Specialists 

3 

Other Profes;.ional Staff 

4 

Library Technicians » Para- 
prcfessional and Suppjrt 
Staff 

Unpaid/ Volunteer Staff 
Other (SPECIFY) 



Total Staff (FTE) 



Librarians are defined as those doing work that requires professional 
training and skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of library 
work as distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspect. 

^Audio-visual and Media Specialists are defined as those doing work that 
requirres professional training and skill in audio-visual materials cad equipment, 
as dist'i:ict from its mech«ai::al or clerical aspect. 

^Other Professional Staff are defined as persops who, thcagh not librarians, 
media specialists, or audio-visual specialists, are in positions noimally 
requiring at least a bachelor V? degree. This category may include archivists, 
curators, art historians, statisticians, business managers, editors, c^tc. 

^Library Technicians, Paraprofessional and Support Staff are defined as 
those persons whose performance is directed towards assisting librarians. 
These include libi«^ pages, library aides, keypunchers, secretaries', etc. 
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fl> FACILITIBS, MATZniALS AND EQUIPMENT 

1. Do you have any of f-caapus/ satellite Resource Centers or libraries? 

Yes 1 

No (SnP TO QUESTION 2) 2 

la. (If YES) 

How oany off-cazzpus/satellite Resource Centers/ libraries do you have? 



2« Does thi6 library/Resource Center belong to a cooperative library system? 

(A cooperative Library system is a system where libraries carry out 
some services ^oz^zhtz, but maintain cosslete autonomy for the execu* 
tion of tLeir mtaiTriTig services.) 

Yes >.... 1 

No 2 

3. App:roximately how many volumes does this library/Resource Center have? 
volumes 



3a. (If library/ Re.50urce Center hrs offniagpus/satellite Resource Centers) 

Approximately how many volumes does an o£f«campu^/satellite 
Resource Center have on the average? 

v oltanes 

4. Which of the followii;^ types of non*print/audio«vi^ual materials does 
this library/Resource Center aod/or its o£f-campus/satellite Resource 
Centers carry? CCIK^£ ALL THAT APPLY) 



Films, filmstrips or slides <...... 01 

Soxmd cassettes 02 

Video tape cassettes 03 

Records 04 

Microform 05 

Computer managed instruction packages.. .. 06 

Art prints 07 

Talking books 08 

Kits 09 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ 10 
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Which of the follovdng types of equipment and/or facilities does your 
library/Resource Center and/or your off-campus/satellite Resource Centers 
have? (RECORD BELOW. CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.. ) 

Learning labs 01 

Projectors 02 

Video tape recorders 03 

Tape Recorders 04 

Record Players 05 

Microform readers 06 

.Conputer terminals 07 

Reader printers 08 

Viewers 09 

Other (SPECIFY) 



III. BUDGET AND FUNDING SOURCES 

1. What is your library's annual budj^et for the 1980 fiscal year 
including any special project funds (grants, CETA funds or any 
other "soft" money)? 



2. Approximately how much, in dollars, of your 1980* budget has come from, 

Federa^l funds ..... $^ 

State funds • $ 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) . $ 

Other sources $ 



3. Approximately how much of your annual budget, in dollars, is expended on 

Salaries ^ 

Acquisition of - materials and equipment $ ^ 

Processing and organization (i.e., storage, cataloging). $ 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ 



4. Overall, have there been any increases or decreases in this library's/ 
Resource Center's annual budget in the last fivr years, taking infla- 
tion into accoimt? 

Increases in budget 1 

Decreases in budget 2 

Budget stayed zhe same ^ 3 
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nr. gARRISRS AND INC2NTTVES TO LIBRARY^ S/RESQURCS CSNTSR^S INV01/EM2NT IN s 
LXTBRACY 



1. Docs this library/Resource Center currently sxipport, assist or participate 
foiaally or infoxaally ia any literacy edacxtion activities (i.e., instruc* 
tional oc other activities dirtjcted toward increasing the reading, vrriting 
and computational skills of youth and adults)? 

res (Sm TO Q. lb) * 1 

No 



la. Clf library i5 not currently involved in literacy edncation) 

Had ^ li brar y been previouslv involved in any literacy education 
activities? 



Yes 1 

No (Sm TO Q. 3a) 2 

lb. For how long had this library/Resource Center been involytd in 
literacy education activities? 



y ears 

2. rUbraries/Regotgge Cgntm cirr ^nrA^ or rr'-^vimT^lv iTr^rQlvfyi ir^ 
literacy education "I 

Which ont of the following stateacnts most accurately describes the 
priaary reason Wxy this library/Resource Center became involved in 
literacy education activities? (CUIULE ONE ONLY) 



Access to Federal » State and/ or local funds to support 

literacy education activities 1 

Expressed need for literf ey education by college 

personnel or local ccsmnnity gnnxps, agencies or 

institutions 2 

Availability of library /Resource Crater staff . 

interested in literacy education 3 

Availability of college staff or faculty. Interested in 

literacy education ^ 

Availability of Ubrar>/Resourct enter stiff with 

experience and expertise in literacy education S 

Request by other eonsunity group s , agencies or institutions 

for library Resource Center participation in a cooperative 

literacy education effort 6 

Library's/Resource Center's desire to increase its 

visibility and role in the college and/or commmity 7 

Library* s/F^source Center's need to jiutify current livel 

or increased level of funding 8 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ 9 
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(LIBIL^RIES/RESOURCE CENTERS WITH CURRENT INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 
EDUCATION, SKIP TO SECTION V, QUESTION* 1.) 

3. ( Libraries/Resoxgce Centers with p7evious««biit not current '-involvement 
liTliteracy education) 

Which one of the following statements Qost accurately describes the 
primary reason why this library/Resource Center ceased its involvement 
in literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY. RECORD BELOW 
UNDER "PREVIOUSLY INVOLVED") 

3a. (Libraries/Resource Centers which were never involved in literacy 
education) 

Which one of the following statements most accurately describes the 
primary reason why this library/Resource Center has never btsn involved 
in literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY. RECORD BELOW 
UNDER "NEVER D.-VOLVED") 

(3) (3a) 
Previously Never 
Involved Involved 



Lack of library/Resource Center funds 
for the undertakinc of literacy 
activities . 

Lack of available library/ Resource Center 
staff to assign to literacy activities 

Lack of availability of cnllege staff or 
faculty to assign to literacy activities 

Library/Resource Center staff his no training 
or experience in literacy education activities.. 

Library/Resource Center unawareness of li-:eracy 
needs in the community or college 

No need or little need for literacy education 
in the community or college 

Literacy education prograais have been developed 
by other agencies or institutions in the 
community; thus there is no need for direct 
library/Resource Center involvement in, 
literacy 

Lack of college or community siqpport (i.e., 
xmavailability of volunteers, tutors, tutor 
trainers, etc.) to assist the library/ Resource 
Center in the provision of literacy education 
services 

Lack of demand for literacy education from 
comammity members 

Lack of demand for literacy education from 
college personnel • 



01 

02 
03 
04 
05 
06 



01 
02 
03 
04 
OS 
06 



07 

08 
09 
10 



07 

08 
09 
10 
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^Vhich one of rhe following conditions woxild encourage your library/ 
Resource Center zu undertake or resune literacy education activities? ^ 

(C131CL2 a^^B only] 



Availability of F^eral, State or local funds earaarked for 

literacy education activities undertaken by libraries/ 

Resource Centers ; I 

Expressed need for literacy education by college personnel 

ox students > local coaaunity grcjps^ agencies or 

institutions 2 

Ava\lability of special resources including literacy 

volunteers » tutors, tutor trainers aud literacy 

materials development specialists. • « 2 

Availability of library/ Resource Center or college staff 

interested in literacy education 4 

Availability of library/Resoxiree Center or college sta£f 

lo^wledgeable about literacy education 5 

Other (SPECIrTO 



CBTO OF vJUESnONNAIRE FOR UBRARIES/RESOURCE CENTERS WHICH HAVE 
NEVE R BEEN INVCIVED IN LXTERACY EDUCATION) 

V. LIBRAK^'^S/RESOURCE CENTERS S ACTIVrnES IN LITER ACY EDUCATION (CURRENT 
AND PREVIoQg^ ■ ^ 

CHais section should be completed by lilnraries/Resource Centers \^ch 
are curreavly involved in literacy education as well as by libraries/ 
Resource Centers which were previously, but are not currently, involved 
in literacy education). 

1. When did this library/Resource Center first undertake literacy education 
activities? 

19 

2. Which of the following statements iLOst closely describe this library' s 
Resotcrce Center's involvement in literacy education activities? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Provision of Itifbxaation end Referral Services (1 ( R) 
on and to available literacy education programs 01 

Provision of space for literacy education classes 02 

Provision of materials and equipment for literacy 
education classes - , 03 

Provision of space for training literacy education 
tutors or volunteers , 04 

Provision of materials and equipment for training literacy 

educat ion tutors or volrateers , OS 

Training library/Resource Center staff in literacy 
education activities 06 

Training individuals or staff from other collo^o 
departments, agencies, institutions or community 
groups in the provision of literacy services 07 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance of materials for 
remedial readers, new readers or low level i der* for 
use in the library/Resource Center 08 
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(Continued) 



2. (Continued) 

Identificaticm of and assistance in maintenance of 
materials for reoedia] readers > new readers or low 
level readers for iise in a literacy education program 
undertaken by a community grox^), agency or institution 09 

Identification, acquisition and maintenance of literacy 
materials for inter library loans 10 

Provision of outreach services to populationj with ne^ds 
ill literacy education * 11 

Prwision of outreach services to conaunity agencies nr 
institutions involved in literacy education 12 

Publicizing literacy education activities conducted by 
the library/Resource Center or by other grot5)s, agencies 
or institutions in the community 13 

Other (SPECIFY)_ 



• 14 

2a. In which of the following activities does this library/Resource Center 
engage to support and enhsr.ce ' reading and writing courses provided in 
this community college? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLYJ 

Acquisition of materials to supplement college courses 1 

Learning labs 2 

Bibliographic instruction seminars 3 

Tutoring services to students provided by library/ Resource 

Center staff or through linkage with tutors 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 

• 5 

3. (Are/Were) your literacy education activities mostly targeted toward... 
(CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Students enrolled in this college 1 

Members of the community not enrolled as students 

in this college 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 3 
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Which of the follovdng gToups/popu.lations are \ ,iag served by your 
library's/Resource Center's literacy education activities? (CIi^LS 
All THAT APPLY) 



A, Ethnic Cooposition 



Asian or Pacific Islander 01 

Azsericas Inriian or Alaskan Native 02 

Black (not of Hispaiiic origin) 03 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 04 

Hiapanlc origin OS 

B> sBi^lingual; Engliah-speakiag as a second language 
(SPEaFY GROUP) 06 

C> Physically or Mentally Htndicapwd 
(SPECIFY HANDICAPS 

07 

D> 'Educational level 

Ccinmunity college students 08 

Non-ftudents (SPECIFY) 

0? 

£. Ot ' hrr wpulationii 

Migraata 10 

Geographically isolated c, U 

Other (SFECIFY)_ 

12 



5, Did your library/ResoxjTce Center deteradae the needs of the student 
popxxlation, the comunity or special groups in the conmunity for 
literacy education through (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

A conmunity and/or college analysis (needs assessment) 1 

Indication of need by college personnel and/or groups 

in the conanunity 2 

Awareness of need by consnunicarions with other literacy 

education providers 3 

Other (SPECIFY) ^ 

Don't know 5 

6. Are you aware of ether groups in your college or consmmity who need 
literacy education but who are not currently being served by your 
library/Resource Center or by other co muni ty groups, agencies or 
institutions? 



Yes. 
Ho.. 
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7. Do you have a written policy concerning your library's/Resource Center's 
involvement in literacy education activities specifying goals and 
objectives, funding or propraa activities? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

8. What are the library's/Resource Center's current educational requirements 
for librarians involved in literacy education activities? CCIPvCLE ALL 

TliAT APPLY) CLibTarians are defiJied as those doing work that reqxiires ^profes- 
sioual training and skill In the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of 
library work as distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspectO 



Master of Library Science and experience or training 

in literacy education 1 

Master of Library Science and area of specialization 2 

Master of Library Science c 3 

Working toward a Master of Library Science degree 4 

Bachelor of Library Science 5 

Other academic degree (SPECIFY) 

6 



Other (SPECIFY) 

^ 7 

8a. Do any of the librarians assigned to literacy education 

activities have educational training or experience in (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Information and Referral (I 5 R) 1 

Audio-^visual materials 2 

Adult education ^ 3 

Reading - ^ 

English as a Second Language (ESL> S 



Other reading or literacy related arear» (SPECIFY) 

6 

.9, What are this library' s/Resourct) Center's educational requirements for 
library technicians or para-jrofessional staff (but excliiding clerical 
staff) involved in literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL 
TI!AT APPLY) 



An academic degree, not in Library Science 1 

An academic degree in literacy education 2 

No formal academic background but previous experience 

in library work 3 

No formal academic background but previous experience 

in literacy education ^ 

On-the-job training only 5 

Other (SPECIFY) 6 
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10, Does this Library/Resource Center provide or arz*ange for literacy-related 
training to the 

Yes hjo 

Librarians involved in literacy education 
activities 1 2 

Other professional staff Involved in 
literacy education activities 1 2 

Library terhnici mv, para*prof essional and 
si^port staff involved in literacy 

education activities 1 2 

Unpaid/volunteer staff involved in literacy 

education activities 1 2 

^ 11, How many of your foll-tiae and part-time staff assigned to literacy 
education activities are: 

Full- Part- 
tiae tine 

Librarians: 

Other professional staff ^^^^^^^ 

Library technicians, para- 
professional and support staff 

Unpaid/Volunteer staff ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Other (SPKIPY) 



Total Staff (FTE) - 



11a, ApproxisuLtely how many hours per week do each of the following categories 
of staff devote to literacy education activities? 

Hours per Week 

Librarians ^ 

Other professional staff 

Library technicians » paraprofessional and 

support staff ^ 

Unpaid/Volunteer Staff 

Other (SPECIFYj 
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Which of the following content/subject areas are covered by your 
"easy to read" literacy-related materials? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Consinner education 01 

Job infonnatioA 02 

Basic skills (reading, writing, confuting) 03 

Health infbnjation 04 

Survival or coping skills 05 

English as a second language (ESL).... 06 

Connunity resources 07 

Humanities (biographies, poetry, fiction, history^ etc.) 08 

Government and law 09 

Other (SPECXFY) 10 



Which of the following types of non-print/audio-visual materials are 
used for your library's/Resource Center's literacy education activities? 
CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY] 



Wliidi of the following types of equipment does your library/ Resource 
Center and/or your off-campus/satellite Resource Centers use in 



literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Projectors q2 

Video tape recorders 02 

Tape recorders !!!!!!!!!!! 03 

Record players.., 04 

Microform readers 05 

Computer terminals 06 

Reader printers ! ! ! ! ; 07 

Viewers ' og 

Other (SPECIFY) 09 
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reaedx^) aaze rials^STlqiSpment? CCIRCLE ALL THAT AP.LY} 



Adult Bisic Educaticm (AbE experts 1 

State U^brary Agency personnel 2 

Other experts in literacy CSPECIFY)^^ 



..3 



16. What prccedures do you use to familiarize low level readers with your 
»'easy-to-read ox rcaedial" literacy-related materials? 



^n. COOPERATIVE LITERACY A L ' l IV 1111: 3 

1. Are your literacy education activities or prograa entirely supported 
and adadnistered by your library/Resource Center witnout any assistance 
in staff or funds from other departments in your cosnnunity college, 
other grotps, agencies or institutions in the eonmunity? 

Yes CSCP tc Section VII, Question 1) 1 

No 2 

2. Are your literacy education program activities coordinated with any 
of the following? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY^ 

College department Csl ClIST) 1 

Literacy VOlmteerS a^ftg^at^nT^n <nrn a< r.VA ny [^p^7'pyft^ 

CLIbT) 2 

Federally funded programs such aa JU.ght to Read, Adult 

Basic Education or* CETA CLISTl ' ' 3 

Ethnic or bi-lingual C^glish as a second language speaking) com- 
munity grotrps CLI^iT) ^ 

State or Ircal public agencies (LIST) ' 



Education agencies tLiST Ei^MaTAflY/ScLUWlJAll!^ , POclT- 
SECONDARY, ADULT LEVEL) ^ 



State or local institutions (e.g., prisons, hospitals, senior 
centers, residential schools for the handicatroed persons) 

(LIST) J 

Public libraries « 
Other ^SPECIFY) 



2a. With how many college departaentx. , grcAips, agencies', or institutions 
do you cooperate? 
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How long has this library/Resource Center been involved in the cooperative 
l::teracy program? 



4a. 



Jfears 
"Months 



Who initiated this cooperative literacy program? 

Library/Resource Center initiated , i 

College initiated.. , 2 

Community group, agency or institution initiated 

CSm TO Question 4b.) 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 4 \ 

^ibrary/ Respurce Center initiated cooperative effort^ 
Why dio^iis iibrary/Kesource Center find it necessary to initiate 
cooperative literacy effort? 



(SKIP TO Question 5.) 

(if library/Resources Center did not initiate cooperative effort! 

Why did the group, agency or institution ask for your library's/ 
Resource Center* s cooperation? 



5. Did this library/Resource Center and/or any of your off -campus/ 
satellite Resource Centers have a literacy education program prior 
to this cooperative literacy activity? 



Yes No 



This library/Resource Center i 2 

Off -campus/satellite Resource Center(s) ! i ! !l 2 

6. Did any of the cooperating department (s) , groupCs), agency(ies) or 
institution (s) have experience in literacy education prioi* to this 
cooperative effort? ^ 



Yes- 
No.. 



Si^iT Center and any of the cooperating departments/ 



literacy effort? 
Yes 

No (SKIP TO QUESTION 8) ..]].]]] ..2 



Yes ^ 
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7a. (If yes) , , . , f ,-n r.. rr.<r/ 

With how many of the cooperating depaxtaents/ agencies/ groups/ 
institutions do you have such a plan? 

7b. (Does the plan/do these ylms) specify the following: 

Yes No 



Responsibilities "of each participant 1 2 

Funding sources • i 2 

Prograa activities 1 2 

Pupul«ions/groT^s to be served 1 2 

Methods of coordination. • • « «... 1 2 

Methods for problem rasolutaon t «.l 2 

8. Which of the following cooperative literacy program activities are 
prtjvidad by the participating agency Cies) or group (s)? 

Qient/studeat identification 01 

Client/ student intake 

Tutor training 03 

Txitoriag clients ^ 

Identification and selection of naterials.OS 

Purchase of naterials 

Provision of spaco for training 07 

Provision of materials 08 

Provision of space for tutoring 09 

Provisicm of equiment 1'^ 

Adadnistration of clients tests* H 

Provision of client support services 

(i.e., MR, reference services, etc.)... 12 
Coordination of cooperative activities. .13 

Other (SPKITY)^ 

. .14 

9. Tn general, how do r e p resentatives of the various coordinating agencies 
exckmgc inforaation and plan for the delivery of literacy services? 
(CRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Fomal meetings scheduled periodically 1 

FoTSial meetings on an as needed basis 2 

Infonal contact on an as needed basis 3 

Otner (bPEClPY)^ , 



.,,4 



&a. How frequently do you communicate, in meetings or otherwise^ with 
the participating agency(ies) or group(s)? 



16 
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10, In general, do the cooperating agencies and groups determine policies 
and make decisions by,,, (CIRCLE 0.\E O^^LY) 

Consensus ,,,,,, 1 

Majority vote i«^«^««^fi«t««ii^^t««t^<«^«t*^t«^ 
Other (SPECIFY) ...3 

11, Does the library/Resotxrce Center representative responsible for the 
cooperative literacy effort have the authority to participate in policy 
development and decision making related to the cooperative literacy 
effort,,, (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 



Independently of the library's/Resource 

Center's administrative body 1 

With the apprtval of the library's/ 

Resource Center's Director * 2 

With the approval of the library/Resource 

Center officials (SPECIFY) 

.,.3 

OtJier (SPECIFY) . 



12. What is the total annual budget for Fiscal Year 1980 of the cooperative 
literacy program? 

%^ 

12a. Approxinately ythzt portion of this budget, in dollars, has been 
contributed by rhe library and by the participating agencies or 
groups? 

Library $ 



I'.trticipating agency (ies) /groups $ 

13* Have any of the cooperating agencies or groups experienced significant 
difficulties in the coordination ard/or administration of the co^ 
operative literacy program? 



Yes 1 

No(SKIP TO QUESTION 14) 2 

13a. Were these difficulties due to any of the following? (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 



Difficulty in obtaining funds for 

literacy education 1 

Difficulty in obtaining administrative 
or official approval for coopera- 

tijre literacy activities ^ 

Unavailability of staff for participation 

in the cooperative literacy effort 3 
Decrease in agency's interest in the 

cooperative literacy effort 4 

Lack of knowledge or expertise in 

literacy training S 

Other (SPECIFY) ..6 
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13b. P'i these difficulties result from any of the foilovdng agency 
cooperation problems? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Differences between agencies' policies 
and priorities 1 

Legal or adxainistrative barriers to 

the transfer of f^uds for coopera- 
tive literacy acti^/ities 2 

Lack of staff tisie cosnnitted to the 
plaanisg a&d coordination of the 
cooperative literacy activities. . . .3 

Lack of knowledge or e:cpertise in 

literacy training ^ 



Perceived threat to agency autonoiny 
Other fSPECIFYI 




14. Has the cooperative Uteracy prograa been evaluated in terms of goals 
or objectives attainment? 

Yes — 

No 2 



VII. FEDERAL AND STAT5 INVOLVEMENT IN LIBIIARIES VRES0URC2 CBTTERS' ROLE IN LmRACf 

1. Has your libraiy/Resotarce Center or any of your off-caapxa/satellitL . 
Resource Centers ever requested information from the federal government 
or from state agencies on the availability of federal or state funds 
for literacy p rogr am s in libraries? 

Yes 1 

No CSXIP TO Question 21 2 

la. ( If recuested information) 

From waxen federal or state agencies did you request such irf ormation .^^ 



2. Has yoiff library/ Resource Center or any of your off-cannnis/satellite 
Resource Centers ever requested assistance from the State Library 
Agency in prep a r i ng grant applications or plans for literacy education 
activities? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Is your State Education Agency or State Library Agency aware of 
literacy education activities: 

Yes No 

State Education Agency 1 2 

State Library Agency 4 2 
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Are you aware of any legislation which has a significant effect 
on your library's/Resource Center's efforts to provide literacy 
education activities? 



Yes 1 

No, 2 



VIII. LITERACY EUDGET AND FUNDING SOURCES 



1. Approximately, whfit portion, in dollars, of your library's/Resource 
Center's 1980 budget is allocated to literacy education activities? 



$ 

2. Approximately, what portion, in dollars, of your library's/Resource 
has come from* • • , 

Federal funds $ 

State funds $ , 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) $. 

Other sources (SPECIFY $ 

3. Approximately, what portion in dollars of your 1980 literacy budget is 
expended on: 

Salaries $ ^ 

Acquisition of ma^terials and equipment • $ 

Processing and organization $ 

Publicity of services $ 

Other $ 

4, Ovei'all, have there been any increases or decreases in this library's/ 
Resource Center's literacy budget since the establishment of your 
literacy progr a m, taking inflation into accoimt? 

Increases in budget. 1 

Decreases in biidget 2 

Budget stayed the same 3 

5, Approximately, what proportion of your literacy program start-up funds 
came from your federal sources? 

% 



6. For how many years since the establishment of your literacy program 
have you had federal funds to support your Hteracy activities? 

years 
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7. 



On the average, what propoition of your literacy funds have coae 
froa the following sources since the estaoTIsHSent of your literacy 
prograsi? 



Federal funds ^ 

State funds i 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) ^ 

Other \ 

8. Did chajTfes in yoxnr literacy funding sources over tiae reflect any 
of the following? (CI31CLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Discontinuation of funding 1 

Availability of new funding sources 2 

Qianges in literacy activities (SPECIFY) 



3 . 



Changes in population .participating in the 
literacy prtgnas (SPECI7Y) 

^ . 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 

^ ..5 



IX> PROBLEMS OR DIFFICULTIES IN LIBRARY^ S/RESOURCS CENTER'S I^ATOLVBgNT 
IN LITERACY 

1. Which of the following r epre s ent major difSculties that your library/ 
Resource Center has tried to overcome in providing literacy education 
services? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Difficulty in generating literacy p r o gx j ua 

start*up funds > * 1 

Difficulty in obtaining literacy progr a m 

continuation funds 2 

Dif£Lculty in obtaining college support 3 

Difficulty in identifying and recruiting 

students for the literacy program 4 

Difficulty in identifying and securing 

services of trained tutors/ 5 

Lacic of autonomy in policy making with 

regard to literacy education acti'/ities 6 

Difficulty in defining the library's/ 

Resource Center's role in providing 

literacy education services 7 

Other (SPECIFY) 



8 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
Question NO. : 
FEDAC No.: S172 
Expiration Date: March, 1981 
OE 708 



SURVEY OF LIBRARIES' ACTIVITIES IN LITERACY 



STATE INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Although this study is authorized by law (P.L. 83-329, 
Title II-B) you are not required to respond. However, 
your cooperation is needed to make the resxilts of the 
survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely. This survey 
is being sponsored by the Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technologies (OLLT) and conducted by CRC Education 
and Human Development, Inc. 



Please note; for the purpose of this study literacy education activiticis 
are defined as any instructional, informational and other activities directed 
toward increasing the writing, reading and computational skills of children, 
youth, and adults. 
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I> LIBR A RY CHARACTERISTICS 

1. In what year was this library founded? 



2. Is this library located in an CCIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Urban area 1 

Suburban area 2 

Rural area 3 

5. Which one of the following most closely represents the size of the populatior 
this library serves? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Fewer than SO 1 

50 • 99 2 

100 - 199 3 

200 - 499 4 

SCO - 1,000 5 

Over 1,000 6 

4. Does this library serve. (CIRQ^ ALL THAT APPLY) 



Institutional residents only.> 1 

Institutional staff ' 2 

Other persons (Specify) 

...3 



5. Please describe the characteristics of the people served by this 
institution in terms of... 

a. Educational level . Do most (over 50\) of the individuals /our 
institution serves have. .. (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Ei^t or fewer years of education 1 

Nine to 11 years of education 2 

Twelve years of school or high school 

graduates^ 3 

Thirteen to 15 years of education 4 

Sixteen or more years of education 5 



1 3d4 



b. Age . A^e the persons served by vour mstirution fCTRCLH 
ALL THAT APPLY) ' — 



Twelve years old aad younger 1 

Thirteen to 18 years old 2 

Nineteen to 35 years old 3 

Over 55 years old 4 

^- £thnic composition. Are the persons served by yoxir insrimrion 
tCIRCii ALL TKAT APPL^D 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 

Aaerican Indian or Alasium Native 2 

Black (not of Hispanic arigin) 3 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 4 

•Kispaziic origin , s 

Speak English as a second language... 6 

Docs yc-ixr librar>- serve. . .(CIRCL2 ALL THAT APPLT) 

Children (3-12 years old) 1 

Youth (13-lS years old) 2 

Adults (19 or older) 3 

How does your Ubrary deteia5jie the Ubrary-rexated needs of the 
people you serve? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

A n—d assessment. . . • ^ ^ ; ^ ^ 

Indication of need by individuals or 

ZTWps Served by your li brar y 2 

Other (S]3ecifyj_ ^ * 

3 



Whit art; the current educationad requirements that this instiration 
has for the hxnng of librarians? (Librarians are defined as sxaff doinff 
work that requires professional training and skill in the theoretical anc/or 
scientific aspect of library wrk as distinct from its nochanical or cicric2J. 
fispect.) (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Master of Library Scitnca and area of specialization 1 

Master of Library Science 2 

Working toward a Master of Library Science degree. ...... .3 

Bachelor of Library Science 4 

Other academic degree (Specify) 

Other (Specify) 

.6 



2 
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8a. Dc any of your librarians have educational training 
or experience in... (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Information and Referral (I 5 R) 1 

Audio-visual materials *2 

Adult education 3 

Reading - [4 

ESL (English as a Second Language) . .S 

Other reading or literacy-related areas (Speci:fy) 

Bibliotherapy ^ ] * j 

Special education !!!!!!!!!!!! 8 

9. Does your library provide fbimal or informal in-service training to 
Its staff? * 

Yes 1 

No 2 

10. How many of the following types of full-time and part-time staff does 
your library currently employ? 

Part- 

Librarians : ^ 

General librarians . . ^ ^ ^ . ^ , ^ ^ , ^ 

Audio-visxial and media specialists . . . , . 



ERLC 



Other professional staff^ 



Library technicians^ para-professional 
and other support staff^ 



Unpaid/Volimteer staff 
Other (SPECIFY) 



Total Staff (PTE) 



Librarians are defined as those doing work that requires professional training 
and skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of library work as 
distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspect. 

Audiovisual and Media Specialists are defined as those doing work that requires 
professional training and skill in audiovisxud materials and eq'iipment or 
educational media as distinct from its mechanical or clerical aspect. 

Other Professional Staff are defined as persons lAo, though not librarians 
media special ists» or audiovisual specialists » are in postions normally 
requiring at least a bachelor's degree. This categor>* may include archivists^ 
curators, art historians, statisticians, business managers, editors; etc. 

Library Technic ians, Paraprofessionals and Support Staff are defined as those 
persons whose performance is directed toward assisting 15.brarians. These 
include library pages, library aides, keypunchers, secretaries, etc. 
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11. oOo you agre« that a library should act as an educational institution? 
CaRCLS ONE ONLY) 



Strongly agree 1 

Agr«e 2 

Somewhat .agree 3 

Disagree ^ 

Strongly disa.cr»e -....S 



12* Are your Board of Trtist^es or any of its meaiers interested in or 
supportive of libraries' involvement in literacy education? (CIRCLE 
ONE ONLY) 

Very interested and s^ipportive 1 

Somewhat interested and sisporzive. • • .2 

Neither interested nor s upp or t ive 3 

Ctlier CSpecxfy) *^ 

13. Is this library's Director interested in or siqjportive of libraries' 
involvement in literacy education? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Very interested and supportive 1 

Soaewhax interested and supportive. .2 

Neither interested nor st^portive 3 

Other (SpedLfy) 

A 

11. VAdLmES, MATIRIALS AND EQUTPMBrr 

1. Docs this library belong to a... (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

State cooperative system of libraries* ...l 
Regional cooperative system of libraries '2 
Local cooperative system of libraries*. • .3 

None of the above ' 4 

other CSPECIFYl 
"" .*S 

2. Approxiaately, how many volumes docs this library have? 

v olumes 

3. Which of the foUcwing types of non-print/ audio -visual materials does 
this library carry? (CIRCLE ALL TOAT APPLY) 



Filas, fil ms tri ps or glides 01 

Sound cassettes « 02 

Video tape cassettes 03 

Records 04 

Microfbra 05 

Coirputer managed instruction padcagcs 06 

Art prints 07 

Talking books 08 

lits • 09 

Other (Specify) 



10 
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4. Which of the following types of equipment does your library carry? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Projectors 1 

Video tape recorders 2 

Tape recorders 3 

Record players 4 

Microfbrs readers « 5 

Computer terminals 6 

Reader printers , 7 

Viewers 8 

Other (Specify) . . 9 



111. BUDGET AND FUNDING SOURCES 

!• What is your library's annual budget for the 1980 Fiscal Year including 
any special project funds Cgrant money, CETA funds or any other soft 
monies) ? 

$ 

2. Approximately, how much, in dollars, of your 1980 budget has come 
from* • • 

Federal funds $ 

State &nd5 $ 

local funds (tax and non-tax)$ 

' ther (Specify) 

' 

3. Approximately, how much of your annual budget is emended in dollars 
on: 

Salaries ^ 

Acquisition of materials and equipment 5 

Processing and organization Ci««^> storage, 

cataloging) ^ 

Publicity of services ' 

Other CSPECIFY) , . 



4 Overall, have there been any increases or decreases in this library's 
annual budget in the last five years taking inflation into account. 

Increase*) in budget 1 1 

Decreases in budget 2 

Budget stayed the same ^ 



ERLC 
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IV. BAJIRIHRS AND INCSmV^S TO LIBRARY *S INVOLVEMENT LN LITSRAQf 



!• Does this library ggrently support, assiiit or participate fbirally 

or isfoxsally ia asy literacy education acrivxties (i.e., instructional, 
infozsational and other activities directed toward increasing the reading, 
writing and corautational skills of children, youth and adults)? 

Yes (SnP TO Q.lb) 1 

No 2 

la. (If library is currently not involved in literacy education) 

Had this library been previously involved in any literacy 
education activities? 

Yes - 1 

No CSnP TO Q.3a) 2 

lb. When did this library becone involved in literacy 
education activities? 
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Ic. For how long had this librasT' been involved in literacy 
education activities? 



jrears 



2. (Libraries cigrently or Drevlously involved in literacy education) 
Whxch one ox the following statements represents the priaary reason 
why your library becajne involved in literacy education? (CIRCLE ONT ONLY.) 

Access to 'federal, state and/or local funds to 

support literacy education activities 1 

Eopressed need for literacy education by residents 

in the institution 2 

Availability of library staff interested in literacy 

education 3 

Availability of library staff with e^^erlence and 

e^^ertlse in literacy edcuation 4 

Request by other oosnmsiity i;;roups, agencies or 

institutions for library participation in a 

cooperative literacy education effort S 

Library's desire to increase its visibility and 

role in the institution 6 

Library's need to justify current level or increased 

level of funding 7 

Board's interest in or svpporz of library's 

involvement in literacy education 8 

Other (Specify) 

..9 
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•(LIBRARIES WITH CURRENT INVOLVEt-®rr IN LITERAOf, SKIP TO SEC. \0 



CLibraries with prevloxis^'^btxt not current ^-^involvement in literacy 
education) 

Which one of the following statements most accurately describes the primary 
reason why this library is not currently involved in literacy education 
activities? (CIRCLE OI^E ONLY. RECORD 2EL0W UNDER ''PREVIOUSLY INVOLVED.") 



3a. (Libraries vdiidi were never involved in literacy education 
activities! 

V/hich one of the following statements most accurately describes the 

primary reason why this library has never been involved in literacy 

education activities? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY. RECORD BELOW UNDER ''r^R 

INVOLVED.") ^ 

(3) (3a) 

Previ ous ly Never 
Involved Involved 



Lack of library funds for the 

undertaking of literacy activities 01 01 

Lack of available libraxy staff to 

assign to literacy related activities 02 02 

Libraxy staff has no training or 

esqperience in literacy education 

activities 03 03 

Library unawareness of literacy needs 

in the institution « 04 04 

No need or little need for literacy education 

in the institution 05 05 

Literacy education programs have been developed 

by other departments in the institution » 

thus> there is no need for direct 

library involvement in literacy 06 06 

Lack of institutional stqpport (i.e«» 
wavailability of volunteers, tutors, 
tutor trainers, etc.) to assist the 
library in the provision of literacy 

education services 07 07 

Lack of demand for literacy education from 

institution residents 08 08 

Lack of access to institution by 

voliznteers, tutors, etc 09 09 

Lack of Board's interest in or siqsport of 

library's involvement in literacy education.. 10 10 
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4- V.7iich one of the following conditions would encourage your library to 
undertake or resume litersury education activities? (CIRCLE ONc OHLy.) 

AvaUabillty of federal, state, or local funds (both 

eaxaarked and not earaarked) for literacy 

education activities undertaken by libraries i 

E:q>ressed need for Uteraqr education by residents 

of the instirotion 2 

Availability of special resources including 

Ixtexacy volunteer tutors, tutor trainers and 

literacy aaterials development specialists 3 

AvailabiUty of library staff interested in 

literacy education, 4 

AvailabUity of library staff knowledgeable about 

literacy education 5 

Accessibility of institutional Ubrary to volunteers!**** 

tutors, etc \ 5 

Board's interest in or sx^ort of literacy 

education j 

Other CSpecilir) • ' * * * 

.^S 

CEKD OF QUESTIONNAIffi FOR LIBRARIES WHICH HAVE NT/ER BEEN 
INVOLVED IN LIlERAa EDUCATION] 

L LIBRARY^S A CTIVITIES IN LITERACY EI3UCATI0N (CURRENT AND PREVIQ1IS1 

Cniis section should be completed by Ubraries which txe currently involved 
in Uteracy education as well as by Ubraries which were previously, but are 
not currently involved in literacy education) . 

» 

^* ^^ 05 following stateaents most closely describe this library's 
(current or previous) f o xaa l or inforaal involvement in literacy 
education activities? (QRCLE ALL HiAT APPLY) 



Provision of Information and Referral services S R) 
on and to available literacy education progrsns... 01 

Provision of space for literacy education classes 02 

Provision of materials and equipment for literacy education 
classes**.** 03 

Provision of space for training literacy education 
tutors or volunteers 04 

Provision of materials and equipment for training literacy 
education tutors or volunteers 05 

Training library staff in literacy education activities 06 

Training individuals or staff fsrsm other agencies , 
institutions or community groiq)s in the provision of 
literacy services 07 

Identi&cation, acquisition and maintenance of materials 
for new readers or low level readers for use in the 
library ^ 08 
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Identification, acquisition and maintenance of literacy 
materials for interlibraxy loans 

Provision of outreadi services to individuals or groxqjs 
in the institution with needs in literacy education 

Publicizing literacy education activities conducted by 
the library or by other providers in the institvxtion or 
in the community • • 

Provision of one-on-cne private tutorial sessions 

Other CSpecifyQ 



A«/Were your literacy education activities mostly targeted toward 
CaRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Children (3-12 years old) J 

Youth (13-18 years old) 2 

Adults (19-64) 3 

65 or older ^ 

Children and Youth • ^ 

Other combination (SPECIFY)/ ? 



Which of the following. persons or groups ^^^eing se^d by your 
library's literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLYJ 

A. Ethnic composition : 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 02 

Black (not of Hispanic origin) 03 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 04 

Hispanic origin 05 

B. Bi-lingual ; English Speaking as a Second 
Z Language. (SPEaFY GROUP) • • ■ • ' • ■ • ' ' 

. 06 



Physically or mentally handicapped fSP'gCIFY 
HANDICAPS 



07 



Educational level (SPEQFY LEVEL) 



.08 



E. Other populations : 

Migrants 

Geographically isolated 
Other (SPECIFY) 



.09 
.10 

• 11 
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Did your library deteraice the aeed5 of the institution's residents 
for literacy education through. . . (CI^LE ALL THAT APPLY) 

An institutional aaxlysis (needs assessment) 1 

Indication of need by particular individuals or 

groups in the institixtion 2 

Awareness of need by communications vrith other 

literacy education providers - 3 

Other (SPECIFY) , ^ 

. . .4 

Don^n5ow777." ^ 

Are you aware of othrr individuals or groups in your institution who 
need literacy education but are not currently being served by 
your library or by other community groras, agencies or institutions? 

Yes 1 

No o 2 

Do you have a written policy concemir^ yoxir library's involvement 
in literacy education activities specifying goals and objectives, 
funding and program activities? 

Yes 1 

Ho 2 

l^at are this library's c m ' i c u t educationl requirements for libiarians 
involved in literacy educaEIon^activities? (CITCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 

(Librarians are defined as those doing work that requires nrofessional 
training and skill in the theoretical and/or scientific aspect of 
library work as distinct fxom its mechanical or clerical aspect.^' 

Master of Library Science and experience or 

training 'in literacy education ^ 

Master of Library Science and area of specialisation 2 

Master of Library Science 2 

Working toward a Master of Library Science degree 4 

Bachelor of Library Science S 

Other academic degree CSPSaFYI . ^•••6 

Other (SPEClFY)^ ---^ 

7a. Do any of the library staff assianed to literacy echitttion 

havs educational training or e^^erience in... (CIRuLS AU- that at. uij 

Information and Referral XI h R) ^ 

Audio-vistjal materials 2 

Adult education ^ 

Reading ^ 

ESL (English as a Second Language) S 

Other reading or literacy -related areas fSPEaFD - 

. . .6 

Bibliotherapy • • • ^ 

Special education ^ 
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What are this library's educational requirements for Library Technicians 
and Para-Professional staff (but excluding clerical staff) involved in 
literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 



An academic degree, not in Library Science 1 

An academic degree in literacy education 2 

No formal academic background but previous 

experience in library work 3 

No ^rmal academic background but previous 

ejqperience in literacy education 4 

On-the-job training only - 5 

Other (SPEaPY) ...6 



9. Does this library provide or arrange for literacy- related training 

• Yes No 

Librarians involved in literacy education 

activities U 1 2 

Library technicians* or para*pxofessional staff involved 

in literacy education activities 1 2 

Unpaid/volunteer staff involved in literacy 

education activities 1 2 

Staff v*o are residents of the instivution 1 2 



10. How many of your full-time and part-time staff assigned to literacy 
education activities are: 

Full Part 
Time Time 

Librarians 

Other professional staff 

Library technicians , para-professional and 

other support &taff...., 

Unpaid/volunteer staff 

Staff are residents of the institution 

Total number of staff (PTE) 

10a. Approximately how many hoinrs per week do ^ach of the following 
categories of staff devote to literacy education activities? 

Hours per week 

Librarian 

Other professional staff 

Library technicians, para -professional 

and other support staff 

Unpaid/volunteer staff 

Staff who are residents of 

the institution 
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12. Which of the following types o£ non-pnnt/audio-visual aaterial^ axe 
used for your library's literacy education activities? 
f CIRCLE .UL THAT APPLY.) 



Films I S^iBstrips and slides CJ 

^ound Cassettes*. 02 

Vid«o tap« cassettes 03 

Records 04 

Microfozs * 05 

Computer managed instruction packages 06 

Art prints....; 07 

Talking books 08 

Kits 09 

Ot^uer CSPEam . . 10 



13» Which of the following types of equipment does your libsTuy use in 
literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY.) 



Pro j ectoxs 1 

VidM tape recorders 2 

T«p« recorders 3 

Reaxd players * 4 

Hicxofbxs readers 5 

Conjurer terminals 6 

Reader printers 7 

Viewers^ 8 - 

Other CSPEaFY: -.9 



14. Do you consult with the following types of, es^erts for ^n:TpQses of 
identification and selection of literac/^related naterials and 
eoxxinsent? 

(Chicle all that apply.) 

Adult Basic Education CASE) experts 1 

State Library Agency Personnel 2 

Other txperzs in literacy (SPECIFY) 



IS. What procedures do you use to faailiariie low level readers with your 
literacy* related materials? 
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VI. COOPERATIVE LITERACY ACTIVITIES 

1. Are your literacy education activities or program entirely supported 
and administered by your library without any assistance m staff or 
funds from other divisions in your institution, other groiq)S, 
agencies or institutions in the coinnunity? 

Yes (SKIP TO SECTION VII, Q 1) 1 

No 2 

2. Are youx literacy education program activities coordinated with any 
of the following? CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Literacy volunteers association such as LVA or 
Laubach -aiST) 



Federally funded programs such as Right to Read, 
Adult Basic Education or CETA QLIST) 



Ethnic or bx-lingual (English speahing as ^ second 
langaage (ESL) groups) (LIST) 



State or local public agencies (LZST)_ 



Education agencies (LIST ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY/ 
POST-SECONDARY/ADULT LEVEL) 



,2 

.3 
.4 



State or local institutions (e.g. prisons, 
hospitals, senior centers > residential schools 
for the handicapped) (LIST) 



Other divisions in the institution 7 

Other (SPECFY) 

, . . . 8 

2a. With how many groips, agencies or institutions do you cooperate? 



3. How long has th::> library been involved in the cooperate literacy program 

years 

months 

4. Who initiated this cooperative literacy program? 

Library initiated 1 

Institution initiated 2 

Comnumity groxkp, agency or other 

institution initiated 

(SKIP TO Q. 4b) 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 

...4 
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( If library initiated cooperative effort ) 

Why oia zhis liorary £ina it necessary to initiate a cooperative 
literacy effort? 



CSm TO Q. S) 
( li library did not initiate cooperative effort) 

Why CT-S' tnas institutaon or anotner groiip, agency or institution ask 
for your library's cooperation? 



Did this library have a literacy education pr o g r am prior to this 
cooperative literacy activity? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Did any of the cooperating di/lsions within this in^itution or an 
outside jroup, agency or institution have experience in Literacy 
education prior to this cooperative effort? 



Did your library and any of the cooperating divisions within this 
instir*2r.ion or the Dutside gi*oup/agency/ institution develop a writter. 
plan for the c;3operative literacy effort? 



Yes 
No. 




Yes 

No CSm TO Q. 8) 



1 
2 
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With how many of the cooperating divisions, groups or agencies 
do you have such plans? 



(Does the plan/do these DJans) SDecify the following: 

Yes No 



Responsibilities of each participant. 

Funding source?^ 

Populations/groups to be served 

Methods of coordination 

Methods for problem resolution 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Which of the following cooperative literacy program activities are 
provided by the participating agcicyCiesj or group (s) or division (s) 



Client/patron identification 01 

Client/patron intake 02 

Tutor training 03 

Identification and selection of materials. 04 

Purchase of materials 05 

Provision of space for training tutors.... 06 

Provision of space for tutoring 07 

Provision of materials 08 

Provision of equipment OS • 

Administration of client tests 10 

Provision of client sxjpport services 

Ci.e. I5R, reference services, etc.).. 11 

Coordination of cooperative activities.... 12 

Other (SPECIFY)^ ... 13 

How do representatives of the various coordinating agencies exchange 
information and plan for the delivery of literacy services? (CIRCLE 
ALL THAT APPLY) 

Formal meetings scheduled periodically 1 

Formal meetings on an as needed basis 2 

Informal contact on an as needed basis 3 

Other (SPEQFY) 

...4 



How frequently do you communicate, in meetings or otherwise, with' 
the participating agency Cies) or group Cs)? 



In general, do the cooperating divisions within this institution or 
the outside agencies and groups determine policies and make decisions 
by... (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Consensus 1 

Majority vote 2 

Other CSPECTFY)_ ...3 
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n. Does the library "presentatije^respons.^^ 

li*e-xcy effort have the authority to pa.-xc-.pavc ^ pux-w/ 

aia SS^Ion^ making related to the cooperative Uteracy erxort... 

CCIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

ladepentUntly of library's admiasitrative body 1 

With the approval of the library's Director 2 

With the appr oval of the institution • 3 

With the »proval of other library officxls CSPBCIFY) 

Other t&PtSlTi) • -5 

12. What is the total aroual budget for Fiscal Year 1980 of the coopera- 
tive literacy prtjram? 

$ 

12a. Approxiasately, what portion, -cf this budget, in dollarr, has b«cn 
contributed by the participating divisions, agencies or groups? 

Library ^ 

Coop^ratiaK aKenc/CieaJ/groupCs) $ ^ 

13. Have any of the cooperating divisions, agencies or groups experienced 
significant difficulties in the coordinati^on «nd/or adzainistration 

of the cooperative literacy prograa? 



Yes 1 1 

No iSXIP TO Q. U) 2 

^"^^ Oii Sesc diffirrulties result from any of the following probleas 
within the participating divisions, agercy or group affecting its 
ability tc participate in the cooperative effort? CCIUCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

Difficulty in obtaining iTaids for literacy education ---i 

Difficulty in obtaining administrative or offical 

approval for cooperative literacy activities 2 

Unavailability of staff for participation in the 

cooperative literacy effort ^ 

Liaited accass to the library ^ 

Decrease in agency's interest in the 

cooperative literacy effort .5 

Lack of faxowledge or expertise in literacy 

training 6 

Other (SPECIFY) --7 
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13b. Did these difficulties result from any of the following agency 
cooperation problems? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Difference between divisions', agencies' or groups' policies 
and priorities 1 

Legal or administrative barriers to the transfer 

ox funds for cooperative literacy activities 2 

Lack of staff time committed to the planrdng 
and coordination of the cooperative literacy 
activities 3 

Lack of knowledge or expertise in literacy 

training ^ 4 

Perceived threat to agency autonomy 5 

Other (SPECIFyD_ .....6 

14. Has the cooperative literacy program been evaluated in terms of 
goals' or objectives* attainment? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

VII. FEDERAL AND STATE INVOL\'E^e^r IN LIBRARIES' ROLE IN LITERACY 



1. Has your library ever requested information from the federal 

government or ^rom state agencies on the availability of federal 
or state funds for literacy programs in libraries? 

Yes 1 

No CSKIP TO Q. 2) 2 



la. (If requested information) 

From which federal or state agencies did you request such information? 



2. I-Ias your library ever requested assistance from the State Library Agency 
in preparing grant applications on plans for literacy education activities. 

Yes 1 

No 2 

5. Is your State Library aware of your literacy education activities? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



FRir 
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Are yon aware of any federaJ or state legislation which has a 
sigiuficant effect on your library's efforts to provide literacy 
education activities? 

Yes ; 1 

No 2 

VIII . LITERACY BUDGET AND FUNDING SOURCES 



1. ApproxlTMt^^ly, whxt portion, ir dollars, o£ your library's 1980 
budget is allocated to literacy education activities? 

S 

2. Approximately, what portion, in dollars; of your 1980 literacy 
budget has come from: 

Fed«ral funds i 

State funds S 

Local funds (tax and non-'tajcl****^ 

Institutional fund s* * * .rr S 

Other sources CSTSCPYl 

^..$ 

3. Approxiaately, what portion, in dollars, of your 1980 literacy 
budget is e:qpcnded on: 

Salaries t *: * * * 

Acquisition of materials and 

equipment • 

Other S 



4. Overall, have there- been any increases or decreases in this library's 
literacy budget since the establishment of youL* literacy program, 
taxing inzlation into account? 

Increases in budget i 

Decreases in budget ^ 2 

Budget stayed the same 3 

5. For how many years since the establishment of your literacy program 
have you had federal funds to sOTport your literacy activities? 

years 



6. Approximately, what proportion of your literacy program start-up 
funds came from federal sources? 



18 
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On the average, what proportion of your literacy funds have come 
from the following sources since the establishment of your literacy 
program? 

Federal funds % 

State funds \ 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) .... 
Institutional funds \ 

Did changes in your literacy funding sources over time reflect 
any of the following? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Discontinuation of funding 1 

Availability of new funding sources 2 

Changes in literacy activities 

(SPECIFY)^^^ ^ . 3 

Changes in characteristics of persons 
participating in the literacy 

program (SPECIFY) 

..4 

Other (SPECIFY] 

..5 



PROBLEMS OR DIFFICULTIES IN LIBRARY'S INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 



Which of the following represent major difficulties that your library 
has tried to overcome in providing literacy education services? 
(CIRaE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Difficulty in generating literacy prograia start -iqj funds 1 

Difficiilty in obtaining literacy program continuation funds 2 

Difficulty in obtaining institution's support 3 

Difficulty in identifying and securing services of trained 

tutors .* 4 

Lack of autonomy in policy-making with regard to literacy 

education activities S 

Difficulty in defining the library's role in providing literacy 

education services 6 

Accessibility of library to outside sources 7 

Other (SPECIFY) 8 



Which of the following aspects of your literacy program have been 
affected by these difficulties? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Availability of staff 1 

Program funding or contributions 2 

Aquisition of materials and/or equipment 3 

Availability of facilities or space 4 

Provison of in-service training for staff ^5 

Cooperation with other agencies in the 

community or state 6 

Other (SPECIFY) * 



THANK YOU 
19 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
Question no. : 



FEDAC No.: S172 

Expiration Date: March 1981 

OE 708 



SURVEY OF LIBRARIES' ACnVITIES IN LITERACY 
NON>PROFrr AGENCY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Although this study is atithorized by law (P. I. 83-329, Title II-B) you 
are not required to respond. However, your cooperation is needed to 
Biake the results of the survey con?)rehensive, accurate and timely. This 
survey is being sponsored by the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Technologies (OLLT) and conducted by CRC Education and Human Development, Inc. 



Please note : for the purpose of this study literacy education activities j 
are defined as any instructional, informational and other activities directed; 
toward increasing the writing, reading and computational skills of children, 
youth, and adults. 
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I. AGENCY CHARACTERISTICS 

1. What type of agency are you? 

Public agency 1 

Private agency 2 

Other (SPECIFY) ; ^-3 

2. What are your agency's primary service purposes? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Employment ^ 

Social services, including health 2 

Welfare 3 

Advocacy ^ 

Legal 5 

Other (SPEgPY) *6 

3. In what year was your agency founded? 



4. Is your agency located in an (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Urban area 1 

Suburban area 2 . 

Rural area 3 

5. Please describe yoxxr agency's clientele in terms of age, educational 
level, income level, ethnic origin, English speaking ability and 
mental or physical handicap. 



6. What is your agency's annual budget for the 1980 Fiscal Year? 

$ 

7. Approximately what portion of your 1980 budget, in dollars, has come 
from* • • 

Federal Funds $ 

State ^ 's $ 

Local Puius (tax and non-tax) $ 

Other Sources (SPECIFY) 
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II. BARRERS AND INCH>rnVES TO AGZNCY mOLVHMENT IN LITSRACY 



1.' Does your agency cur re n tly siipp ort , assist or participate in any 

literacy education activities (i.e., instructional, informational and 
other activities directed towards the promotion of la p r oved reading, 
writing and cotaputational skills of children, youth, and adults through 
direct services > counselling or referral)? 



Yts CSnP TO Question lb) 1 

No 2 



la* Had your agency been previoxuly involved in any literacy activities 
Yes 1 

NO (END OF QUESTIONNAIRE* FOR NON-PROFIT AGENCIES WHICH HAVE 
NEVER BEEN INVOLVED IN LITERACY).. 2 

lb. When did yox:r agency beccme involved in literacy education 
activities? 



Ic* For how long has "your agency been involved in literacy 
education activities? 

years 



2. ( Agencies curj e n tlv or Tsreviously involved in literacy education .! 

Which one of the • following statements represents the primary reason 
why yotzr agency became involved in literacy education? (CIRCLc 
ONE ONLY.) 



Access to federal, state tnd/or local funds to 

siqjport literacy education activities 01 

Expressed need for literacy education by local 

community grot^s, agencies or institutions 02 

Availability of staff interested in literacy 

education 03 

Availability of staff with experience tnd 

expertise in literacy education 04 

Request by other community grows, agencies or 
. institutions for agency participation in a 

cooperative literacy education effort 05 

Agency's desire to increase its visibility and 

role in the community 06 

Agency's need to justify current level or 

increased level of funding 07 

Expanded agency mandate to tmdertake literacy 

activities 08 

Staff awareness of clients' literacy education 

needs 09 

Other (SPECIFY) 

* 10 



2 
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(AGENCIES WITH CURRENT INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCAHON, 
SKIP TO SECTION III, QUESTION 1) 

( Agencies with previous>*but not current-^^involvenent in literacy education) 

IVhich one of the following statements Bsost accurately describes the primaiy 
xdason why your agency is not currently involved in literacy education 
activities? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY.) 



Lack of funds for the undertaking of literacy 

activitieji • • 01 

Lack of available staff to assign to literacy 

related activities 02 

Agency staff has no training or experience in 

literacy education activities 03 

Unawareness of literacy needs of the agency's 
target grot^ (i.e., the people the agency 
serves 0 ^ 

Lack of agency mandate to undertake literacy 

activities 05 



No need or little need for literacy education 

of the agency's target groxsp • 

Literacy education programs have been developed 
by other agencies or institutions in the 
community, thus there it no need for direct 
agency involvement in literacy • 

Lack of community support (i.e., unavailability 
of volunteers, tutors, tutor trainers, etc.) 



to assist the agency in the provision of 

literacy education services 08 

Lack of demand for literacy education from the 

agency's target grovp members 09 

Other (SPECIFY) ' 10 



Which one of the following conditions would encourage your agency to 
undertalie or resume literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY.) 



Availability of federal, state or local funds 
(earmarked or not earmarked) for literacy 
education activities 1 

Expressed need for literacy education by local 

community groups, agencies or institutions 2 

Availability of special resources including 

literacy volunteer tutors, tutor trainers, 



and literacy materials development specialists. . .3 



Availability of staff interested in literacy 

education ^ 

Availability of staff knowledgeable about 

literacy education 5 

Staff awareness of clients* literacy education 

needs 6 

Expanded agency mandate to undertake literacy 

activities 7 

Oth-^r (SPECIFY) 

8 
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Ill, AGHNCy^S ACnVITISS IN LIT5RACY EDUCATION: CURRSNT A>VP PK5VI0US 



(Thi2 section should be completed by agencies which ire cstrrently 
involved in literacy education as well as by agencies which were 
previously, but are not currently, isvolvvd in literacy education.) 

1. Which of the following statexsents most closely describe your 

agency's involvett^uc in literacy education activities? (CIIICLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 



Provision of Inforaation and Referral services 

(ISR) on and to available literacy 

education prograas 01 

Provision of space for literacy education classes. '02 
Provision of saterialJ and equipment for literacy 

educaxion elassM 03 

Provision of space for training literacy 

education tutors or volunteers 04 

Proviaion of Ba:tcri2lj end equipment for training 

literacy education tut o rs or volunteers 05 

Training agency staff in literacy education 

activities i} 6 

Training individuals or staff from other agencies, 

institutions or community grot^ in the 

provision of literacy services 7 07 

Counselling clients enrolled in the literacy 

education progres* • 08 

Provision of outreach services to populations 

with needs in literacy education 09 

Provision of outreach services to other community 

agencies or • institutions involved in 

literacy education! 10 

Publicizing literacy education activities 

conducted by other groups, agencies or 

institutions in the community 11 

Other (S?Ea?Y) 
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(Arc/Were) your literac/ education activities mostly targeted towar 
CaRCLE ON? CSILY) 



Children C5-12 years old) 1 

Youth (13-18 years old) 2 

Adults (19 cr older) 3 

Children and Youth 4 

Other comb jjiat ion (SPECIrY) ^..S 

Agencies or hjsritutions serving the needs 

of one or more of the above populations 6 



3. Which of the following groups/populations are being served 
by your agency's literacy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 

Aj Ethnic Composition 

Asian or Pacific Islander 1 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 2 

Black (not of Hispanic origin) 7 

White (not of Hispanic origin) 4 

Hispanic origin S 

B. English-speaking as a second lang\xage 

(SPEQFy GROUP) 6 

C> Physically or Mentally Handicapped 

(SPEaPY HANDICAP)^^ 

7 

0. Education level 



(SPECIFY LEVEL) 

^8 

Other populations 



Migrants 9 

Geographically isolated IC 

Other (SPEaPY)^ 
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4 How does your agency detemine the literacy related needs of the 
pc-aple you serve? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

A client analysis (needs assessaoit) . 1 

Indication of need by particular groups or 

individuals served by your agency 2 

Awareness of need by communications with 

other literacy education providers 3 

Other (SPECIFY) . 



.4 

Don't know :Trr. .r: 5 

Are you aware of other groups served by your agency who need 
literacy education but who are not currently being served by your 
agency's program or by other community groups, agencies or institutions 

Yes 1 

No ' 2 



5 
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Do vou have a written policy concemiag your agency's invoJvement 
in literacy education activities specifying goals and obj^yctives, 
funding, or literacy progxas activities? 



Yes 1 

No ; * 

7. Haw many of the following types of faU^ciise and part-time staff 

axe c ur r en tly employed by you:; agency in literacy-related activities? 



Full-Tiae Part-Tiae 



Profesaioxial staff involved in 

literacy education 

Para-professional staff. • 

Unpaid/Volunteer staff. 

FTE 



Please describe the average educational background and type'of literacy 
related experience of these staff. 



Loes your agency provide literacy-related training to the following 
c&tegories of staff involved in literacy education activities? 

Yes No 

Professional Staff 1 2 

Para-^fessional "staff. •' 1 2 

Uiq>aid/Volunteer- staff.. , 1 2 



r/> coopsRAim literacy A Ci ' ivm£ s 

1. Are your literacy education program activities coordinated with any 
of the following institutions, community groras or agencies? 
CaRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Public library(ies) 01 

Public school library(ies) i... C2 

Community college library(ics) [ 03 

State instiTOticnal libraryCies) 04 

Literacy volunteers association such as 

LVA or Unhirh OIST^ q5 
Federally funded programs sucix as Right to Read, 

Adult Baiic Education or CETA CLIST) 

Stanic or bi-lingual (Engiisn as a second language) 
community gruups (LIST) 

— 07 
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State or local public agencies CLIST) 



Education agencies (LIST ELEMENTARY/SECON- 
DARY, POST-SECQNDARY, ADULT LEVEL) 



08 
09 



State or local institutions (e.g., prisons, 
hospitals, senior centers, residential 
schools for handicapped persons) 

(UST). 10 

Other (SPECIFY) 11 

la. With how many groups, agencies, libraries or other institutions 
do you cooperate? 



For how long has this agency been involved in the cooperative 
literacy program? 

Years 

Months 

Who initiated this cooperative literacy program? 

Agency initiated 1 

Library initiated (SHP TO Question Sb) 2 

Community groi^, other agency or institution 

initiated (SKIP TO Question Sb) ^ 3 

Other (SPECIFY) (SHP TO Questi^ Sb) 

.4 



3a. (If age ncy initiated cooperative effort) 

Why did your agency find it necessary to initiate a 
cooperative literacy effort? 



(SOP TO QUESTION 4) 

3b. (If agency did not initiate cooperative effort) 

Why did that library, other agency, group or institution 
ask for your agency's cooperation? 



4. Did your agency have a literacy education program prior to this 
cooperative literacy activity? 



0 
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5. Did tny of the other cooperating group(s), agencyCies), library ( ies ) , 
or inrcitutimCs) have experience in literacy education prior to 
this cooperative effort? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

6. - Did your agency and any of the cooperative lihraries/iiTOxqss/ agencies/ 

insritncions develop a written plan for the cooperative literacy effort? 

Yes 1 

No CSnP TO Question 7] 2 

6a. C lf Yes) 

With how many of the cooperating groitps, agencies, libraries 
or institutions do you Lave such plans? 



6b. CDo«s this plan/Do these plans) specify the following?: 



Yes No 

Responsibilities of each participant 1 2 

Funding sources 1 2 

P r o graa activities 1 2 

Populations/ groups to bw served 1 2 

Methods of coordination 1 2 

Methods for problea resoltxtion 1 2 



7. Which of the following cooperative literacy prograa activities 

are provided by the participating agency(ies) or group (s)? CCIIUILE ALL 
THAT APPLY) 



Clicnt/Pctron identification Jl 

Qicnt/Patron intake J2 

Tutor training J^Z 

Tutoring clients 04 

Identification tnd selection of 

aaterials J5 

Purchase of materials 06 

Provision of space for training tutors... J7 

Provision of materials 08 

Provision of space for tutoring 09 

Provision of equipment 10 

Administration of client tests il 

Provision of client su pp ort services 

(i.e., I8R, reference services, etc..l2 
Coordination of cooperative activities. ...13 
Other CSPEaFY) __.U 



8 
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How do representatives of the various coordinating agencies exchange 
information and plan for the delivery of literacy services? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Formal meetings scheduled periodically 1 

Formal meetings on an as needed basis 2 

Informal contact on an as needed basis 3 

Other (SPEapy) 

.4 



8a. How frequently do you communicate, in meetings or otherwise, 
with the participating library(ies) , agency (ies) or group(s)? 



9. In general, do the cooperating libraries, agencies and groups 
determine polici'^-; and make decisions by... (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Consensus 1 

Majority vote 2 

Other (SPECIFY) .3 

10. Does your agency representative responsible for the cooperative literacy 
effort have the authority to participate in policy development and 
decision making related to the cooperative literacy effort... 

(CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

Independently of the agency's administrative 

body 1 

With the approval of the agency's Director 2 

With the approval of other agency officials 

(SPECIFY) ' 3 

Other (SPECIFY) \ 

11. What is the total annual budget for Fiscal Year 1980 of the 
cooperative literacy program? 



11a. What portion, in dollars, of -his budget has been contributed 
by... 



The Library $_ 

Otiicr participating agencyfies) or group(s) $" 
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Have any of the cooperating libraries, agencies or groxip.-s experienced 
significant difficulties in the coordination and/or a cbiixi titration 
of the cooperative literacy program? 

Yes 1 

No (Sn? TO Quesrion 13) 2 



12a.. these difficulties due to any of the following? 

iCIBCUE ALL mi APPLY} 



Un«vailability of funds for literacy 

education i 

Difficulty is obtaining administrative 

or ofricial a pp r oval for coopert* 

tive literacy activities 2 

Uasvalla bi li t y of staff for .participation 

in the cooperative literacy effort 3 

Decraase in agenuy's interest in the 

cooperative literacy effort 4 

Lack of knowledge or expertise in 

literacy training s 

Lack of client interest 6 

Other iSPZam^ 7. 

'2b. Oid these difficulties result from any of the following agency 
cooperation problems? (CI31CIE ALL TEAT APPLY} 

Differences between agencies* policies 

and priorities i 

Legal or adaiaistrntive barriers to 

the transfer of fnnds for coopmitive 

literacy activities 2 

Lack of staff time committed to the 

planning and coordination of the 

cooperative literacy activities..; 3 

Other (SPECIFT) 



Has the cooperative literacy pr o g ra m been evaluated in terms of the 
attainment of goals or objectives? 



Yes 1 

No 2 
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2. 



FEDERAL AND STATE INVOLVEMENT IN AGENCIES^ ROLE IN LITERACY 



Has yoxir agency ever requested information from the federal 
government or from state agencies on the availability of federal 
or state funds for literacy programs? 



''a. Clf requested information) 

From which federal or state agencies did you request such 
information? 



Has yoirr agency ever requested assistance from a -state agency in 
preparing grant applications or plans for literacy education activities? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



Are you aware of any legislation which has a signfiicant effect on 
your agency's efforts to provide '^r siqjport literacy education 
activities. 



Yes 

No (SKIP TO QUESTION 2) 



1 
2 



Yes 
No. 



1 

2 



4 
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VI. Ln3ACY BUDGET AND FUNDIN G S0URC2S 



2. 



Approxiaatftly, what portion, in dollars, of yo\xr 4genc/»s 1980 bud- 
get is allocated to the provision or support or literacy education 
activities? 

$ 

Approadaately, what portion, in dollars, of your 1980 literacy bud- 
get has co pe £roQ* • • • 

Federal funds i 

State fnnds S 

Local funds (tax and non-tax) $ 

Other sources (SPSCIFy) $ 



3. Approxi aately, what portion, in dollars, your 1980 literacy bud- 
yet is e:g>ended on: 

Salaries.. ..a $ 

Publicity 0.: services $ 

Other $ 

4. Overall, have there been any increases or decreases in your agency's 
literacy budget since the establishaent of your ITteracy progrzm, 
ratnrig uitlation into ac count ? 

Increases in btsdge^ 1 

Decreases in budgv 2 

Budget sxayed the sa&e 3 



5. Approxiaately, what proportion of your literacy program $xart-up 
funds case feoa federal sources? 

' % 

6. For how many years since the establisnment ox your literacy program 
have you had federal funds to support your literacy activities? 



y gars 

7. On the average, what portion of yoxc literacy funds have 

come from the foilowilig sources since the es t ablishment of your 
literacy program? 

Federal funds 

State funds — 

Local funds C^ax and non-tax) ^ 
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8. 



Did changes in your literacy funding sources over time reflect any 
of the following? CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Discontinuation of funding 1 

Availability of new funding sources 2 

Changes in literacy activities CSPECIFY) 

^ 3 

Changes in populations participating in the 

literacy program (SPECIFY) 



ither (.SPECIFY) 



VII. PROBLEMS OR DIFFICULTIES IN AGENCY'S INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY 



1. 1. Which of the following represent major difficulties that your agency 
has tried to overcome in providing literacy education services? 
CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



Difficulty in generating literacy pr o gra m 

start *iqp funds 1 

Difficulty in obtaining literacy progr am 

continuation funds 2 

Difficulty in obtaining conammity support 3 

Difficulty in identi^dng and securing 

services of trained tutors 4 

Lack of support from the agency's Board 5 

Lack of autonomy in' policy making with re- 
gard to literacy education activities 6 

Difficulty in defining the agency's role in 

providing literacy education services 7 

Difficulty in securing interagency 

cooperation 8 

Other CSPECIFQ ^ 9 

2. Which of the following aspects of your literacy program have been 
affected by these difficulties? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Availability of staff 1 

Propram funding or contributions 2 

Acquisition of materials and/or equipment 3 

Availability of facilities or space 4 

Provision of in-service training for staff 5 

Cooperation with other agencies in the 

community or state 6 

Other (SPECIFY) 

7 



THANK YOU 
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FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

Question No.: 

State: 

FEDAC No.: S172 

Expiration Date: March 1981 

OE 708 



SURVF/ OF LIBRARIES' ACTIVITES IN UTERACY 
STATE LIBRARY AGEN^ZY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Although this study is authorized by law (P. L. -83-329, Title II-B) , you 
are not required to respond. However, your cooperation is needed to make 
the results of the survey comprehensive, accurate and timely. This survey 
is being sponsored by the Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies (OLLT) 
and conducted by CRC Education and Human Development, Inc. 



Please note: for the purpose of this study, literacy education activities 
are defined as any instructional , informational and other activities directed 
toward increasing the reading, writing, and con^Jutational skills of children, 
youth, and adults. 
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I. GENERAL INFORMATION 



1. Is your St&te Library Agency . . . (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

An independent state agency 1 

Located within the State Education Agency 2 

Lo':ated within another state agency (SPECIFY NAME OF AGENCY) 



3 

Other (SPECIFY) 4 

2. Which of the following functions does this State Library Agency conduct? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Consiiltative function (advice to and coordination of 

libraries) 1 

Conduct function (allocation of federal and state funds 

to libraries) ' .... 2 

Certification function (licensing and certification of 

professional personnel) 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 

4 

1 ^ 

I 

! 0 

I 
I 



3. Does your State Library Agency coordinate its library planning and 
prograzD development activities with any other state agencies in 
. your state? 

I Yes 1 

' No (SnP TO Q. 4) ^ .... 2 

3a. (If yes) 

With what other state agencies are activities coordinated? 
(LIST NAMES OF AGENCIES) 



3b. Which of the following activities are coordinated with other state 
agencies? CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Exchange annual reports 1 

Do joint budget planning 2 

Conduct intensive planning and program evaluation. ... 3 
Other (SPECIFY) 4 
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4- Does yoMT State Library Agency participate in any cooperative activ- 
, ities with State Library Agencies in other states? 

I Yes 1 

I No CSOP TO 5) 2 

4a. Clf yes) 

] With what other State Library Agencies does this State Library Agency 
cooperate?"7nST STATES] 

t 
I 

i 
I 



5. VQxicfa of the following types of libraries fall within your State Library 
Agency jurisdiction? (QROE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Public libraries i 

Pdjlic school libraries !!!!!! 2 

Connnmiity colle-^e libraries ^ . • • , ! 3 

State insitution libraries * * 4 



i29 



II . STATE LIBRARY AGENCY FUNCTIONS 



1. In addition to the five year state plan required by Titles I and III 
of the Library Services and Construction Act CLSCA), does your State 
Library Agency have . . . (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 



A formal state plan for the types of libraries within your 

agency's jurisdiction 1 

Individual plans for each library in the state within 

your agency's jurisdiction 2 

Individual plans for some libraries in the state . . 3 
(PLEASE DESCRIBE TYPES OF LIBRARIES) 



Other (SPECIFY) 4 

No plans besides the five year state plan tor 

LSCA S 

2. Does your State Library Agency publicize the availability of state 
and federal program funds to any of the following types of 
libraries CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY)? 

Public libraries 1 

Public school libraries % 2 

Community college libraries 3 

State institutional libraries 4 

None of tJie above (SKIP TO Q. 3) S 

2a. How does your State Library Agency publicize the availability of 
funds? CCIRCLE ALL TOAT APPLY) 

Newsletter or mailings 1 

Regularly scheduled meetings with local library staff. 2 

During state or national library conventions 3 

"hrough workshops 4 

Upon request of local libraries 5 

Use of consultant services from SLA to local 

libraries 6 

Other (SPECIFY) 



7 
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Vfhat services does your State Library Agency most frequently perfora 
for each of the following types of libraries in your state? (CIRCL2 
ALL THAT APPLY FOR EACH TTPE OF UBRARY) 



Public 
Public School 
Librar- Librar- 
ies ies 



Provision of financial srsmoxz 

through distribution of state 

and federal funds 1 

Assistance in conducting local 

needs assessments 2 

Assistance in library planning 

and program development . . • 3 

Identification of new print 
and non*print materials which 
libraries say wish to acquire for 
their respective collections ... 4 



2 
3 



CooBu* State 

nity institu- 

CoUege tional 

Librar- Librar- 

ies ies 



2 2 

3 3 



In-service training or other staff 
development for local library 
staff 

Acqiri sition of special equipment 
Ce.g* computers > educational 
television hook-t^s^ etc 

Consultations on ia proveaent of 
library facilities 

Recruitment of key specialized 
staff for local libraries (through 
LSA representation on Search and 
Screen Committees) 



5 5 5 5 

6 6 6 6 

7 7 7 7 

8 8 8 8 



— ^ 

1 

4 : 
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Ill, STATE LIBRARY AGENCY INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION 



1. Which state Ug«ncy/ies) Oizs/Yizvt) the legal authority 
for literacy education in your state? (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

State Library Agency 1 

Other state agencies CSPECIFY) 

2 

2. Does your State Library Agency have a Five Year Clong range) Plan? 

Yes 1 

No CSKIP TO Q. 3) 2 

2a. ( If yes) 

Does your Five Year Plan include literacy education as one of your 
program areas? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

3. How many FTE (Full Time Equivalents) of your State Library Agency 
professional staff are currently assigned to literacy related 
activities? 

^staff 

GIF NONE, SnP TO QUESTION 4) 

3a. Are these staff. . . CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Part of your State Library Agency staff 1 

Outside consultajit is) 2 

Other CSPECIFY) 

3 

3b. . Please describe briefly the functions performed by the staff 
assigned to literacy related activities. 
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4. Which of the following types of libraries in your state arc currently 
participating in some kind of literacy education activities for child- 
ren C3*12)youdi C1S*18), or adults Cl^ older) in need of reading, 
writing, or conroutational skill inprweaent? CCIKCLE ALL THAT APPLY 
RDR EAGi) 



Public Ubraiiifes 

Public school libraries 

Community college libraries • . • 
State institutional libraries . • 




5. Approxiiaately, what percentage of the libraries within your 
jxslsdiction currently have literacy education activities? 



Apprcxiaately, what percentage of libraries within your jiff 
isdiction c uii e u tly involved in literacy education, conduct 
each of the following literacy education activities? 
CQilCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EAOi ACnrnTi) 



TOT 



Training library staff as literacy tutors r I 

Training library staff for reference services for 

new readers 1 

Tr£^iiiing library staff the use of edacatior^ 
technology equipment for- teaching reading, writing, 

or cd^oitanonai skills 1 

Other staff training CypECIFY) 



Percent 




of Libraries 
Some 



Many 
7S^) 



49%) 

4 
4 



Few or; 
None ^ 

(0-24%) 

5 

5 • 



Development of materials collections tor new reader? . - 1 2 

Development of inter-library Icaxs collections for ' 

new readers' materials , Jl 2 

Liason with other agencies or groups at the IccaJ. 
level to provide: 

Tutors for teaching literacy skills 1 2 

Space for use by tutors and new readers ' 1 2 

Facilities and equipment for educational technology. . . 1 2 

Client i(!entification and .^jitake 1 2 

Qient testing 1 2 

Program publicity .1 2 

Materials for new reaxlers 1 2 

Progr am evaluation 1 2 

Otxtreach and extension services to new readers .... 1 2 
Publicity of prognms in libraries or other agencies 

at the local level 1 2 

Other literacy^related activities CSPECirY) 

1 2 



6 
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Which of the following state agencies are responsible for assisting c 
each of the following types of libraries currently involve'^ in lit- 
eracy education activities? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY FOR EACH TYPE OF LIBRARY*} 



State 
Library 
' Agency 

Public libraries 1 

Public school 2 

Community college libraries • • 3 
Sta.te institutional libraries . 4 



State 


SLA in 


Other 


Department Cooperation 


(SPECIFY) 


of 


with 




Education 


SEA 




1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


? 


4 


4 


4 



8. Do most of the libraries in your state which are currently involved 
in literacy education activities have written, foiml goals and 
objectives for their literacy programs? 

Yes 1 

No (SKIP TO Q. 9) 2 

Sa. jlf yes) 

Are these goals and objectives determined by. . .(CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 



The State Library Agency 1 

The local library which is involved in literacy" 

education. . -.2 

Other state agency (SPECIFY) 



Jointly between the State Library Agency and the 

participating library at the local level 3 

Interaction between local library and other local 

agencies 4 

Other (SPECIFY) 5 



9. Are most libraries* literacy education activities in your state 
evaluated at the local level, at least once a yeai^? 

Yes 1 

No 2 



10. Overall, for each type of library, have libraries' involvement in 
literacy education activities in your state (CIRCLE ONE ONLY FOR 
EACH TYPE OF LIBRARY) 



Public 
Public School 
Libraries Libraries 



Increased in the past 

five years 1 

Stayed the same 2 

Decreased in the past 

five years 3 



1 
2 



Community . State 
College Institution 
Libraries Libraries 



ERLC 
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10a. (If decrtaaed) 

Whkt are the major reasons for the decrease in libraries* involvement 
in literacy? (CIRCLE ALL TOAT AFPLYO 

Lack of or d«CT«ast in ftderal funding 1 

Lack of or d«creast in statt funding 2 

Lack of or dacrtast in local funding 3 

Lack of on-goins demand for littracy education ^ 

Lack of intartst on tha part of local libnxits 5 

Assuaqption or transfer of prugraa to other comnmiiry 

groms or agencies 6 

Other (SPECIFY) . 7 



11. How has your State Library Agency oeen instrumental in supporting or 
adainistering libraries' literacy activities at the local' level? 
CCIKLZ ALL THAT APPLY) 

Assisted in the planning process for libraries' literacy 

activities 1 

Evaluated end commented on libraries' pro gram proposal ... 2 
Provided technical expertise or supported the provision 

of oxxtside assistanca in literacy education 3 

Evaluated literacy education programs 4 

Providad funding for literacy education activities 5 

SLA has not provided direct support to libraries for 

literacy ralated activities. 6 

12. Does yoirr State Library Agency staff coordinate literacy related 
activities for libraries with other state agencies? 



13. What procedures does your State Library Agency use to cormnuiicatc vdth 
other state agencies involved in the cooperative Uteracy effort? 



(LIST STATE AGENCIES) 

What procedures does your State Library Ager 
other state agencies involved in the coopen 
(CIRCLE ML THAT APPLY) 

Regularly scheduled meetings. 

Metitings on an as needad basils 

Infoinal contact between personnel in each 

participating agency 

Other (SPECIFY)^ . 

8 
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14. 



16. 



How does this State Library Agency communicate vith libraries within 
your jurisdiction involved in literacy education activities. 
CCIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

Monthly reports from libraries ^ 

Annual reports from libraries ^ 

Telephone calls ' ' \' \' ' ' ' 

Site visits by State Library Agency staff to local ^ 

libraries 5 

Professional meetings or workshops 

Other. (SPECIFY) ^ 



15. Did your State Library i-^Jf ^ J^, ^"^^^ JJ^?;^*^ 

education as a result of. . .(CIRCLE ALL THAT afklij 

State legislation requiring library involvement ^ 

in literacy education \ ' ' 

Insistance of the state government, given special ^ 

literacy needs in your statse • • • - 

Interest in qualifying for federal funds 

Interest in or knowledge of literacy of one or more ^ 

staff in your ageifzy 5 

Other (SPECIFY) . 



In your opinion, does this State Library Agency regard Ubrary involve- 
nSZ literac; education as a... (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 

High priority ^ 

Medi«n level priority 2 

Low priority ^ 

Other (SPEQFY) . 

4 



IV. COSTS OF LIBRARIES' INVOLVEMENT IN LITERACY EDUCATION 

1. For each type of library within your State Library- Agency juris- 
diction, what was the total anotmt of federal and state funds allo- 
cated by you to literacy education in Fiscal Year 1979? 

Federal State 

Funds, Funds Total _ 

Public libraries S $ $ 

Public school libraries $ . $ * 

Community college libraries. . . .5 5 * 

State institutional libraries. . .5 $ $ 



Total 5 f 

O 9 

E^.. . _ .436 



On the average, has the aaouat of federal and state funds expended by 
your State Library Agenqr, over the past ave years . . . CCIRCLE ONE 
FOR EACH) 



Federal State 
Funds Funds 



Iscmsed 1 1 

Stayed the saae 2 2 

DecTMsed 2 3 

2a. (If increased or decreased) 

Approxiaarely by what percentage have state and federal funds expended 

by yotar agency for literacy education increased or decreased in the 
last five years? 

Federal State 

Funds Funds 

' Increased , . , % ^ % 

D«creajed , . , % % 



V, BARRIERS AND mCEimVES TO LIBRARl£S DATOLVEMEOT IK LTTSUCY 

1. Whichone of the following do you perceive to be- the major barrier to 
libraries* iayolvwnent in literacy educaratra? (CDiCLE ONE ONIJ) 

Lack of library funds for the undertaking of 

literacy actiritiea 1 

Lack of available library staff to assign to 

literacy related activities 2 

Library staff has no training or experience in 

literacy education activities 3 

Library unawareness of literacy needs in the 

coanuniry ^ 

No need or little need for literacy education in 

the conanmity 5 

Literacy education programs have been developed oy 
other agencies or instittitions in the comniunity 
thus there is no need for direct library involve- 
ment in literacy 6 

Lack of cocnaunity support (i.e. unavailability of vol- 
unteers, tutors, tutor trainers, etc.) to assist 
the library in the provision of literacy educa- 
tion services 7 

Lack of d em a n d for literacy education from conununity 

members g 

State legislation (SPECIFY) 
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How can your State Library Agency address this maior barrier 
to increase library involvement in literacy? 



In your opinion, should literacy education be a major priority for 
each of the following types of libraries? 

Yes No 

Public libraries 1 2 

Public school libraries 1 2 

Community college libraries 1 2 

State institution libraries 1 2 



Do you foresee the level of involvement in literacy education of the 
following types of libraries in the next five years,.. CCIRCLE ONE FOR 
EACH TYPE OF LIBRARY) 

Public Coszsunity State 

Public School .College Institutional 

Libraries • Libraries Libraries Libraries 



Greatly increased . . 1 1 1 1 

Somewhat increased . . 2 2 2 2 

No change 3 3 3 3 

Somewhat decreased • . 4 4 4 4 

Greatly decreased • . . 5 5 5 5 



Do you foresee, the level of your State Library Agency involve- 
ment in literacy education in the next five years ... (CIRCLE ONE ONLY) 



Greatly increased 1 

Somewhat increased 2 

No change 3 

Somewhat decreased 4 

Greatly decreased 5 



Thank you. 
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I. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A> Characteristics of the Library System 

The Free Library of Philadelphia, founded in 189], is one of the 
nation's oldest free library systems. It serves the city for which it 
is named as well as the adjacent area of Delaware County«**313.7 sguare 
miles in all. The library's main facility, three regional libraries, 
and 48 branches currently reach at least 590,579 registered adults and 
Juvenile borrowers, who represent more than 30 percent of Philadelphia's 
total population. 

The library receives its annual operating appropriations from the 
City of Philadelphia's General Ftmd, and its activities are overseen 
by a Board of Trustees, appointed by the Mayor and the Board alternately. 
The library also receives approximately 20 percent of its budget from 
the state government. The system is headed by a library director and 
a deputy director. The library's primary divisions, each headed by a 
chief, are in the areas of Processing, Public Services, Administrative 
Services and Extension Services. Two coordinators, at eqtud adminis- 
trative levels as the chiefs, are responsible for services to adults/ 
yoxing adults and services to children. It is from the* Office of Work 
with Adults and Young Adults COWA/YA) that major literacy activities 
generate at the present time. The administrative staff operate out 
of the main library to provide the planning, policy staking, and support 
required by the regional and local branch libraries, which themselves 
operate under the direction of senior librarians. 

Despite the library's evident importance in the community—as 
indicated by the large number of registered borrowers— the system admin- 
istrators presently find that they may have more branch facilities than 
are actually needed, owing to overlappLig jurisdictions of some libraries 
and lack of planning foresight in the past 30 years, when many of the 
newer buildings were built Ci*c*> the decisions to build new facilities 
were sometimes politically motivated, rather than practically geared to 
actual need). Key administrators also believe that the library's 
organizational structure should be reviewed and have currently under- 
written an independent study to determine where specific changes might 
be made. The possible excess of library branches and the organizational 
and structural difficulties are of critical concern at the present time, 
since the City of Philadelphia, like many major American cities, has 
faced extensive financial problems in recent years. The effects of 
library cutbacks will be fully discussed in later section of this 
report. 




I. Characteristics of the Populations Served 



Philadelphia's urban population reflects the same characteristics 
as many large cities across the nation in the 1570' s. Specifically, 
the area has inner -city core pockets of racial isolation and poverty 
as well as an increased middle and upper-middle professional class 
of people ^0 hava. retomed to the city from suburban areas. In 
addition, there has betn an influx of Puerto Ricans and inmigrarion 
of many foreign nationals in rocent years, who represent all levels 
of educational and e con o mi c attainment* For example, recent arrivals 
from Russia have resulted in an educated Jewish population, some of 
whom ne«d assistance with English as a Second Language C^L) to become 
•fully integrated into the economic and cultural life of the nation. 
Ihe new immigration, however, has also brought groups of Indochinese, 
wst of whom have limited educational or economic resources • Most of 
them also require considerable assistance in learning basic survival 
skills in the United States and in preparing for some type of gainful . 
employment. - The city has lost a portion of its former middle class 
to STiburbanization and to othar parts of the country, as a result of 
industry's move out of the northeast toward the **sunbelt** statts. 
The library staff repor t that the city's population size will probably 
decline by tan percent in the c ur re n t census. Some of those leaving 
the area have been replaced by new immigrants. The needs and charac- 
teristics of this new population hsve brought about the development of 
human services capabilities, such as SSL programs. 

2. Facilities and Equipment in the Library System 

In keeping with its large readership, the Philadelphia library 
system currently has nearly three million volumes in its city- wide 
collection, representing an increase of 169,114 during the past year. 
These fall into the categories of general circulation books Qiardbound, 
as well as paperback), reference collections, periodicals, pamphlets and 
numeroT2S special collections. In addition, the system has significant 
collections of audio-visual and other materials, such as maps, sound 
recordings, microfiche, unboimd documents of many types, and photographs, 
pictures, and prints. 

AS will be described in a subsequent section, the 197S FY Annual 
Report shows that the Philadelphia system currently employs approximately 
291 professional librarians, 324 non-professionals, and 163 maintenance 
workers (J7 of whom have been recruited from the city's C2TA p ro g r aa l . 
As a policy, the library staff is only rarely involved In direct literacy 
education services, such as tutoring. Their role in the effort is 
described in a followdLng section. 



B> Reasons for the Library^ s Involvement in Literacy 

The Philadelphia Library's formal list of goals and objectives begins 
with the statement of its function "to bring about educatioi^ai and 
cultural improvcaent** in the city. Indeed, the system has long exhibited 




an educational role in the community, beginning with citizenship 
classes which were held in the 1920' s and 1930' s to meet the needs 
of the then rapidly growing immigrant population. 

In the mid 1960's, the present Deputy Director was Coordinator 
of Work with Adults/Young Adults, She 'has long worked with those 
involved in literacy education and related research, and decided to 
establish adult and young adult literacy as a priority area for service. 
The result of this decision was a two pronged approach to literacy 
services in the form of (I) the development of a comprehensive materials 
collection and of support services through the Reader Development 
Prograo; and (2) cooperation with other agencies, such as the Board of 
.Education and the Center for Literacy, to provide literacy services 
directly to clients. These efforts continue to constitute the library's 
participation in the literacy education movement ~de$pit' the financial 
problems that are described fully in the following sections. 



C. Scope of the Literacy Program 

Since 1967, the Reader Development Program has provided materials 
to adults and young adults who read on the eighth-grade level or below. 
Primary users of the program are the staffs of organizations, agencies, 
and community groups that work dii^xtly with low reading-level adults 
and young adults. A Demonstration Collection is maintained for their 
use. A bibliography and newsletter provide further information to 
Philadelphia users, as well as to adult educators and librarians outside 
the city. A fi*ll description of the Reader Development Program's 
activities is included under "Exemplary Activities." 

The second major involvement of the library in literacy ea^cation 
is shown in its cooperative activities with the School District of 
Philadelphia and the Center for Literacy to provide in«: cruet ional services 
to clients. Indeed, 22 library sites now provide space and, in some 
cases, coordination servic^.s and mrtterials for either the School District's 
Adult Basic Education classes or the Center for Literacy activities. In 
the past year, these activities included 32,000 client contacts in some 
type of instructional setting and a total of 2,290 individual Adult 
Education classes. When private funds have been available, the library 
has also offered independently an ESL class and GED preparation from an 
Adult Learning Center. The nature and details of these activities are 
described under Exemplary Activities. 



D. Types of Literacy Activities 

1. Publicity and Public Relations 

The Office of Work with Adults and Young Adults periodically issues 
two promotional publications, the Adult Education Newsletter and Pr/OT, 
the Reader Development Program newsletter. The former is produced by the 
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Adult Specialist for Conaarunity Services, who is responsible for coord- 
inating Free Library funded daises, cooperative adult education activ- 
ities with the School District, and Center for Literacy tutorial services. 
The quarterly newsletter focuses on topics such as the location of 
current and upcoming instructional opp o rrunities, the availability of 
E3L classes, and radio and television announcements of interest to those 
involved with literacy or potential literacy clients. The second news* 
letter, PIVOT, is fully described under the Reader Development Program 
description; it focuses on activities occuring at the national and local 
levels, including the availability of qxiality materials for literacy 
instruction. 

2. State and Federal Involvement 

The library has consistently sought LSCA funding for innovative 
program changes. The staff have mad* a considerable effort to develop 
the needed grant proposals, often on sn overtime basis. Most LSCA 
proposals have bem funded from the late 1960's to the present. However, 
other than setting State priorities, processing the grant proposals and 
offering positive evaluations, the State Library Agency has not pushed 
for statewide literacy activities as they have in Mr^tzs such as 16 m.m. 
Film Service or OdC bibliographic contro' The State Library did sponsor 
a statewide literacy workshop in May of 1380. 

Federal involvemexm, other than LSCA funding, in Philadelphia's 
literacy effort has been through personal contact among federal officials 
who are aware of the Reader Development Pro g r am end those Free Library 
staff who have implemented the Reader Development Program during 
the pa^rt few years. This contact has be«n of mutual benefit to the 
library, which enjoys the federal awareness of their program, and to 
the federal sector, which sees the program as a positive effort of 
library involvement in literacy. Unfortunately, efforts to acquire 
direct federal funding for Consmcr Educaticn and for Adult Learning 
projects through FIPSE have been unsuccessful. 



A. Sustained Procran Services 

Possibly the single most outstanding characteristic of the Philadelphia 
Free Library's involvement in literacy education has been its capacity to 
continue literacy program activities in the face of massive budget cutbacks. 
These financial reversals have been of sufficient magnitude, in fact, to 
elicit the following memorandum from the Director of the Library to 
employees more than a year ago. To date, this situation has worsened: 



n. EXEMPLARY PROGRAM -FEATURES 




Subsequent to the layoffs, the Free Library was left in 
su*ch precarious staffing sit;iation(s) that practically 

every new vacancy creates an emergency Staff has been 

stretched so thinly that service to the public is at a 

miniuum at most locations Of 807 positions authorized 

in the current budget, 135 are vacant. Since the second 

layoff attrition by unfilled vacancies has averaged 

one position per week. 

Indeed> in an economic environment that has reduced the library's materials 
budget by 31 percent in the past year, cut branches materials budgets by 
h2.1f, closed an entire library department that was a ^^^tral support to 
*the RDP literacy effort, created backlogs of 12 to 14 months in cataloging 
and processing new materials, and drastically reduced the hours that the 
library is open to the public, key administrators have salvaged the 
essential parts of che literacy program to the extent that they were able 
to reach more clients last year than ever before. Although it may be 
somewhat unusual to classify such budget and staff reallocations as an 
"exemplary literacy activity,** the Free Library's decision -making and 
strategies for handling the problem can be Instructive to other libraries 
that foresee cuts in their own budgets but wish to maintain program 
services at an adequate level. 

1. Reassignment of Staff 

As noted in the library's 1979 Annual Report , the loss of staff 
positions could not result in a concomitant loss of services to th^ public 
if the institution were to remain a viable entity. Thus, while staff 
':uts did result in extensive personnel reallocations and discontinuation 
of some services, existing staff have absorbed additional 76spon:iibil- 
ities during the past year to make up for their diminished n'J]iA)ers. 

The Reader Development Program offers an excellent example of the way 
in which administrative reorganization and the reassignment of responsib- 
ilities can permit one facet of the literacy program to continue to 
operate at what is ostensibly a nearly normil level. The Reader Development 
Program originally operated out of the Division of Extension, Stations 
Department, with a staff of approximately eight. The program, while 
maintaining close contact and communication with the Office of Work with 
Adults/Young Adults COWA/YA), worked autonomously within the general 
library organizational structure, carrying out virtually all of its 
materials acquisition, demonstration collection developu;ent , and support 
activities Ci*c*> acquiring and processing new materialsl as a self- 
contained xmit. 

When staff layoffs forced the closing of the Stations Department in 
1978, a number of services ended with it, including bookmobiles and 
extension projects to serve hospitals, prisons, nursing homes and shut- 
ins. The Reade^ Developmenv: Program was considered a top priority program 
by the Director and Deputy Director, and they chose to retain the program 
since it served as a major support activity to many literacy efforts in 
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the Philadelphia area. Recopiiiing that the PDP service proyraa 
could continue -with reduced staffing, the most essential program 
components for sxmrival were identified. Other aspects, although 
convenient or efficient in operating the program, were either elim* 
inated or reassigned to other library staff. The most important 
functions of the Reader Development Progr a m, therefore were determined 
to be the selection and distribution of new literacy 'materials and 
the maintenance of the demonstration collection. Previous functions* 
such as cotEBunity liaison, acquisition and materials processing, were 
to be absorbed by other staff assigned to do the same work for the 
library in general. 

The library's approach to "salvaging*' the Reader Development P r o g r am 
involved a number of difficult choices. First, the prog r am 's book 
budget was preserved, since the acquisition of literacy materials was 
the program's raison d^etre . One librarian and one clerk/typist were 
required to continue to identify « rwiew« evaluate, and select materials; 
maintain the .demonstration collection; circulate literacy materials; and 
update the bibliography of literacy and literaey«related materials. The 
two stai^ members were then reassigned to the Office of Work with Adults/ 
Young Adults, with whom the Reader Development Prograa had had an ongoing 
relationship and where the coordinator shared concern for system^wide 
literacy education activities. The Office of Work with Adults/Young Adults 
subsequently absorbed the two additional staff members and provided space 
and administrative supervision to the program. All acqa'<>sition and pro<- 
cessing operations for literacy materials, however, were shifted to the 
Processing Division aling with two RDP clerical assistants. Even with 
the two RDP assistants, the additional responsibility further strained 
the Acquisition Department's overburdened capacity to deliver books in 
a timely fashion. Total responsiblity for materials distribution and 
direct community contact fell to the two Reader Development P r ogr a m staff 
members. They revised distm\bution procedures and evolved new ways of 
meeting needs, including materials' deliver)*, pr omo tion and community 
relations. 

The "salvaging" process of the Reader Development Program has not 
been easy. It has required the assumption of major p rogr a m responsibility 
by the former RDP materials specialist with the support and direction 
of her new supervisor, the Coordinator of Work with Adults/Young Adults, 
whose own *^rkload was increased by staff layoffs. It also resulted 
in temporary disruption of the Office of Work with Adults/Young Adults, 
while new shelving was bei^g installed to accommodate the literacy 
collection and the materials themselves were moved from their previous 
location in the former Stations Department, several blocks away. The 
relocation of materials and preparation of the new site have also 
strained the Buildings Department, whose staff has been severely reduced. 
The acquisition and processing of new materials have been considerably 
slowed as a result of the increased workload and staff shortages in the 
Acquisitions Department. However, the progr a m ha; continued to operate 
on a broad-based scale, with purchases of 21,554 consumable books and 
a circulation of 23,238 in Fiscal Year 1979 to approximately 130 agencies. 
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The Reader Development Program librarian also produced the program's 
quarterly literacy newsletter and updated the Reader Development 
Bibliography, with a greater number of new entries than in previous 
years. She also oriented a new team of OWA/YA librarians, who assisted 
her in evaluating literacy materials. 

2. Alternative Patterns of Comoi.nications with Community Groups 

Prior to the closing of the Stations Department and the scaling 
down of the RDP staff, a full time Community Services librarian was 
responsible for coordinating and communicating with the many agency 
representatives involved in literacy in the Philadelphia area. This 
position required extensive field work to determine agencies' literacy 
needs and to coordinate information between the library and the literacy 
education centers. This function was particularly valuable for the 
Reader Development Program, since it provided a flow of information from 
the field on specific needs of teachers and tutors relative to the 
materials supplied by the library. Therefore, finding herself vithout 
staff to provide this service, the head of the Reader Developaent Program 
developed a community meeting forum to bring individuals from the 
diverse agencies together in the library to share and exchange informa- 
tion. The meetings, which occur approximately every six weeks, have 
been an outstanding success. Specifically, the Reader Development 
Program receives much of the information that it requires to remain 
responsive to agenciw' needs, ai*d agencies' representatives enjoy and 
benefit from exchanging information with each other C* relationship 
that was not possible under the previous field service visit concept). 
Thus, at little cost to the library, a previously full-time position 
has been replaced by a procedure that provides many of the same results 
as well as additional benefits to participants. 



B. The Reader Development Program 

One of the primary thrusts of the Free Library's adult education 
service is the Reader Development Program, the funding and staffing of 
which is discussed abov*. The purpose of the program is three-fold: 
(1) to obtain and distribute basic skills and supplementary reading 
materials for use in conmniity-based literacy programs; C21 to build 
and maintain a Demonstration Collection of literacy materials for the 
inspection of literacy program tutors, who are in the process of iden- 
tifying literacy materials appropriate to the needs of their clients; 
and C3] to promote the literacy effort through the development of an 
extensive, periodically updated bibliography of all books contained in 
Che Demonstration Collection and the publication of PIVOT, a quarterly 
newsletter devoted to Adult Basic Education trends and materials. Thus, 
although the program offers no direct instructional services, it provides 
myriad support sei-vices that further the literacy effort in the Philadelph 
area. 




The na^nr foais of the Reader Development Progran^s materials 
acquijition is on those materials intended for adults or young adults 
writh an eighth-grade or lower reading capability. The collection of 
approxiaately 450 titles (heavily duplicated] is priaarily on print 
fora, with special eaphasis on low-cost items such as paperbacks, 
workbooks, taachtrs* manuals, pamphlets, ind pictorial aides. When 
high-quality natarials «re available only in hardbound rota, these 
are bought in somewhat smaller quantities, to allow the purchase of 

as many individual titles as possible withoxxt tmdue strain on the 

p ro g r am 's budget. The major portion of the Reader Development Prognm 
collection is intended for use by clients. It includes such subject 
areas as basic math, basic English, social ind ethnic history, vocational 
training, consmer tnd heaJ.th education «^d English as a Second Language 
The program has also dcviloped a small professional collection of books 
and pamphlets which are gear^ to the needs of tutors and teachers of 
literacy education. 

The collection is comprised essentially of two types of materials: 

(1) single copies of aach title for the Demonstration Collection, which 
are only available for inspection and review by potential tutor^usws and 

(2) the distribution collection, which contains multiple copies of each 
title and is available to tutors on either a loan or a petaanent basis, 
depending on the nature of the material. The distribution policy for 
materials is formally .^et by the program's Operations Manual, but allows 
considerable flexibility- in the number of volumes or the nature of 
distribution to meet the diverse needs of different literacy education 
efforts in tne area. For example, materials may be borrowed or permanently 
obtained by Adult Basic Education tutors or other reading specialists, 
coOTinity agencies that work with undereducated persons, or undereducated 
clients themselves. Teachers or tutors may borrow up to 200 volumes per 
year or up to IS copies. of any single title. Organixations may borrow 

up to 2000 volumes each year, with a mexiiimffl of 75 copies of a single 
title. Borrowers, however, can 'retxam unused books or books in good 
condition to the library to credit their maximum allowance and provide 
flexibility for new or changing needs that occur during a given year. 

The search for, identification of, and acquisition of new literacy 
materials by the Head of the Reader Development Program is a pivotal 
part of the p rogr am on which pr o g r a m activities G5ther than the develop- 
ment of the collection and distribution of materialsl depend. Indeed, 
in the process of identifying new literacy materials and keeping current 
with trends in the field, the Head of the Reader Development Program 
acquires a great deal of diverse information on the stibject of adult 
literacy. Some of this expertise is applied to the continued development 
of th'^ Reader Development Biblicgraphy, the annotated graded listing of 
the titles contained in the Demonstration Collection. This publication, 
which is updated periodically, represents* one of the most complete 
bibliograohic resources available to literacy educators across the 
nj;tion. Other such information is applied to the Reader Development 
Program's quarterly newsletter, PIYCXr, which presents current articles 
on almost every aspect of adult literacy, including review of new 
materials, national trends in adult basic education, and informatii'in on 
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is the Center for Literacy, a Uubach Center for Philadelphia., which 
uses library facilities for aany tutorial activities. These arrange- 
ments are developed, maintained, and coordinated by the library's 
Adult Specialist for Community Services. 

As indicated, th« rwo groups have very divergent approaches to 
literacy education ranging from instructional techniques zo achievement 
goals. Th% School District of Philadelphia's Adult Education program, 
for example, is geared to preparing clients for the QSD examination 
and virtually always provides instruction through a claasroom forum 
using paid reading teachers* The Center for Literacy, on the other 
hand, focuses on im proving the skills of very low^level cli^ts to 
the eighth^grade reading or proficiency level, using individualized 
"instruction provided by literacy volunteers from a variety of bacJc- 
grounds. Although the two gr oup s have differed in terms of their 
respective literacy iiistzuction philosophies, the library has never 
attcarpted to judge the relative value of either program, choosing to 
su p p o rt borh to maximize the opportunity for each group to serve its 
various client populations. — ^ 

Th% Adult Speci&lixt wor3cs closely with the School District of 
Philadelphia to ensixre continuity of services, scheduling classes 
during li brary hotjxs and coordinating ABE needs wirh the 
library's available resources. For example, although the School District 
is required to provide all textbooks for irs classes, the library 
attempts to prnvide supplementary materials to assist or enrich instruc* 
tion, such as high-interest low-level reading collections for clients' 
information needs and leisure reading, workbooks, special interest 
pamphlet:^, etc. 

The Adult Specialist also works closely with the Center for* Literacy, 
especially to coordinate the use of time and library space. In addition, 
the Center's Laubach tutors frequently use the Reader Development Program 
materials and are a continuing source of information tbout literacy 
materials appropriate for addition to the Reader Development Program 
Demonstration Collection. The library and the center have also cooper* 
ated extensively in supplying materials to tutors or dienti, with the 
library providing the biilk of instructional material when the center's 
resources were very low and the center doing the same when the library's 
materials were scarce. 



D. Lifelong Learning Center 

'"It 

Another related adult education service provided by the Free Library 
of Philadelphia is the Lifelong Learning Center. The LLC was initially 
funded in 1976 by a Federal Vocational Education grant channeled through 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education. It opened for service in 
January 1977 and to date over 12,000 adults have taken ad\'antagt of 
educational and career cotmseling services, both through individualised 
sessions and group workshops. 
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local programs. Although the newsletter is intended -principally for 
concerned parties in the Philadelphia area, it now has a circulation 
of approxinateiy 1,100 per issue, which reaches far beyond that city. 
The Head also prepares a coluian dealing with Basic Education materials, 
which appears quarterly in the Booklist . 

The Reader Development Program has faced moderate to severe 
difficulties in the past year, due to the staff and budget cuts dis- 
cussed in a previous section. The program, however, has several 
special staff characteristics that have allowed it to survive and 
florish despite these setbacks. Specifically, key library staff 
members and administrators are not only heavily committed to the literacy 
effort in libraries, but several also participate in the small national 
•network of literacy education leaders, practitioners, and policy makers 
across the coimtry. This network involves close comBunication with 
individuals at the federal and state levels who are attempting to pro- 
mote the concept of libraries in literacy, and personal contribution to 
these efforts. The Deputy Director, for example, has worked for a 
decade and a half with leaders in literacy research and program implem- 
entation; the Coordinator of the Office of Work with Adults/Yoxmg Adults 
has regularly contributed articles and information to the knowledge pool 
in adult literacy; and the Head of the Reader Development Program has 
frequently server* as an advisor to new or similar projects and provides 
both formal and nformal liaison between diverse groizps involved in a 
literacy effort. The combined knowledge, dedication, and innovativcness 
of these individuals, together with the support of the library admin* 
istration, possibly explains why literacv ^ *s rtsmained a priority area 
in Philadelphia's library system despite ^.e financial problems that 
liave undemdned other programs throughout the city. Moreover, this 
involvement has provided input from a variety of sources on the ways 
that staff may optimiie their program to meet changing client needs 
over time. 



Co operative Activities 

Although the Free Library staff have not directly participated in 
literacy education as teachers or tutors, they have continued to coop- 
erate and coordinate activities with other community groups or agencies 
which do provide such services. When LSCA grant funds were available, 
the library also operated four GED Adult Learning Centers, where a 
teacher was available to provide independent GED instruction. One such 
Adult Learning Center is currently in operation for 15 hours each week. 
An ESL class is also supported through a private gift. At the present 
time, the library is involved with two major literacy -service providers, 
each of which takes a very different approach to literacy education, 
and both of which need th. facilities, s u pport, and (pzi occasion) 
materials that the library can provide. The first of these is the 
School District of Philadelphia, which conducts approximately two- thirds 
of its Aault Basic Education classes in library facilities. The second 
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The Center is under the direct supervisior of thb Coordinator of 
Work with Adults/Young Adults. It is staffed by a team of adult 
educators. Although the program hac: received the suppcrt of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, such funding will not be continued 
in FY 1981 since the library is not a degree or certificate granting 
institution. This funding reversal will place continued strain on the 
LLC and administrative staff, as they try to raise private funds co 
continue this very popular service. Currently the Center an LSCA 
grant to develop six slide-tape modules for independent learning. 

While the Lifelong Learning Center was originally designed to 
provide educational career counseling for adults at all educati-.^nal 
levels, many of the program's clients have been drawn from the ^der- 
educated who are seeking basic skills improvement to enhance their 
employment opportunities. Currently^ the Center is prwidiitj six kinds 
of career workshops at the Central Library and the three Regional 
Libraries. The workshops, which are conducted during daytime and 
evening hours, are structured to provide prospective clients with an 
orientation session on a drop-in basis, followed by registration and 
approximately weekly attendance at one of the library sites. All 
sessions are free. A few resource materials that are used in selected 
workshops may cost up to $5.00. 



III. SUMMARY 



The Free Library of Philadelphia's system has long worked to provide 
public services to those in need of information for sxm'ival, employment, 
and self-fulfillment. In the face of the current city-wide budget crisis, 
this legacy continues unchanged. Administrators and staff have worked 
long and innovatively to keep such services to the public operating at 
normal or even expanded levels. Indeed, they are an oxitstanding example 
of the way in which an institution can maintain its priority programs 
through determination, imaginative and cooperative relationships with 
other community groups, and hard decision-making about the use of scarce 
resources. 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A. Characteristics of Los Angeles County 

The Los Angeles County Library System, a cornpletely independent 
entity from the Los Angeles City Library, is administered by a single 
County Director, a Chief Deputy, and three major divisional chiefs for 
Public Services, Technical Services, and Administration respectively. 
System*wide responsibility for literacy education falls priiaarily to 
a subdivision of Public Services, the Division of Adult Services. At 
the individual level, each facility is run by a Head Librarian. With 
the cooperation and sxipervision of the county administrative staff, 
the Head Librarian operates the regional or community library with 
considerable autonomy, given the particular needs of specific locations 
in the Los Angeles County community Cc*S*» natxare of the collections 
in each library), the services provided by staff, and the oxxtrcach and 
support servici^s. (See diagram on next page.} 

The Los Angeles County Library System covers a V5.st area of approx- 
imately 3,000 square miles, with 91 regional and community libraries. 
These libraries serve a population of nearly 2.S miUion persons, 
almost one million of whom are registered library borvowers. The county . 
itself is comprised of many midsize, diverse cities and townships 
clustering around the city of Los Angeles, most of which maintain 
separate city governments and city services. The setting of these 
communities varies considerably across the county, from inner-city 
environments (such as the Watts -Compton area) to industrial environ- 
ments Lsuch as Bell and Torrance), to distinctly subxirban environments 
(such as Altadena and Montebello). 

The population of Los Angeles County has changed dramatically in 
the past two decades. ITie predominantly white, native-born American 
population of the postwar era shifted %dth the influx of blacks from 
the deep South in the aid*1960*s, and shifted again with the present 
flow of Asian immigrants and South Americans who ere currently settling 
in the area. Indeed, it has been estimated that the coxrity will be 
more than 60 percent non-white or foreign-bom by the micl-1980's. 

Among these diverse immigrants are represented almost every social 
class and educational level, from highly trained technicians and 
doctors to the "boat people" who arrive in the U.S. with few social, 
educational, or occupational resources at hand. Thus, the new immigra- 
tion wave has resulted in a demand for many new social services, espec- 
ially in the areas of English as a Second Language (ESL) and orienta- 
tion of foreign nationals to American customs, laws, and procedures. 
The need for such services, however, varies widely, since some indiv- 
iduals will become independent, resourceful members of American society 
with a minimum of assistance while others who have been educationally 
and economically deprived require extensive, long-term services to 
integrate them fully into the American social and economic structure. 
One facet of the diversity of this population is that those with existing 
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skills are available to serve as resources to their less well-educated 
countrymen, especially where bilingual services are needed. Between 
these two groups (socially, economically, and educationally) are second- 
generation county residents, who have acquired some educational and 
social skills and view the library as a "window to the middle class." 

1. Characteristics of the Library System 

The L.A. Coimty Library system's current book collection contains 
approximately 4% million volumes, which are housed in the 91 regional 
cind community libraries. Annual book purchases increase the collec- 
tion by about 372,900 volumes each year. Although several library 
sites have developed special collections that reflect the social, 
ethnic, or informational interests of the community, virtually all 
print materials are available to any borrower in or outside the 
county, through universal borrowing (i.e., the library serves anyone 
who walks into the facility, regardless of the patron's place of 
residence) and extensive inter-library loan* The content of the 
county's total collection is centrally coordinated through the county's 
administrative office, to minimize gaps and duplications among indiv- 
id library collections, while assuring that each has a well-balanced 
colxwction to meet the demands of its respective community* The county 
also operates eight bookmobiles to provide greater circulation oppor- 
tunities to patrons who would otherwise be unlikely to visit a library. 
The bookmobiles are also used for mobile demonstration programs to 
publicize the library's special programs, including literacy education 
(as described in a following section). The system also maintains a 
non-print collection of films, audio-visval materials, prints, and 
records, as well as the appropriate equipment for using these materials. 
Most equipment, however, is intended for in-library use and is not 
available for loan to individual borrowers. 

B. History of and Reasons for Library Involvement in Literacy 

The Los Angeles County Library's literacy education focuses heavily 
on English as a Second LangiJAge (ESL}, reflecting the educational needs 
and demands o.? the newly innigrated population to that area. Indeed, 
although the literacy education effort is large and flexible to meet 
the requirements of virtually anyone with needs for improvement in the 
basic skills, the program's name— Libraries Involved ir Bilingual 
Reading Education CLIBRE)— indicates the emphasis it places on ESL. 

The program, initiated in 197S, was largely conceived, staffed, 
and funded through the efforts of the county librarian, who has long 
considered' literacy education a priority area for library involvement. 
Spurred on by evidence of declining reading scores in Los Angeles 
County, census statistics indicating the rapid influx of foreign 
nationals to the area, and informal input from specific libraries, a 
grant proposal was prepared for Library Services and Construction Act 
(LSCA) funds, requesting seed money for implementing programs in six ^ 
sites across the county. The county librarian personally put forth a 



considerrable effort at the State Library Agency to facilitate the 
graat's processings since literacy wa5 not a priority area at the 
state level. Indeed, she received little overt srzpport or usistance 
.initially from either the Board of County Supervisors or the State 
Library Agency. During the past five years, however, the County 
Board of Supervisors have become enthusiastic about the positive public 
relations effected by the progna; last year they nominated LIBRE for 
a State Public Service award, which it subsequently received. 

C. Program Scotae 

The initial LSCA grant was funded for three of the six sites orig- 
inally included in the application, and covered materials' expenditures 
tutorial staff, and administrative costs. Three years later, in 1978, 
a fourth county library site (Lynwoo requested help and support from 
LIBRE to set up a literacy p rogr a m at its facility, using cooperative 
agency arrangements with the federally funded Right *to-Read pro gra m to 
provide some O'^ the literacy staff and tutorial services required. 
Thas, the progr^a currently operates four Literacy' Centers, three of 
which are entirely and directly funded by the library. The fourth has 
been operated in conjunction with other community agencies, as will 
be described in following sections. 

Tlie four program sites served a total of 8,955 J^iteracy clients in 
FY 1978*79, representing a ten percent increase in clientele over the 
previous year. Two of the centers served more than 3,000 individuals 
rach, the third approximately 2,000, and the fourth and most recent 
literacy center approximtely 600. 

Although each literacy site has the capacity to serve virtually 
tny person wishing to im p ro ve basic skills, individual library progr a ms 
tend to vary widely both in terms of the populations served and the 
material used for instruction. For example, the Montebello Regional 
library is located in a predominar ^y Spanish- speaJdng area and thus 
focuses heavily on ESL services for its clients* The Norwalk site 
is also heavily focused on the needs of its predominately Spanish* 
speaking population, but in addition is sensitive to ths requirements 
of its Asian populations, which originate from many different countries 
in the Far East. The Compton facility, on the other hand, has a large, 
Ditive-bom black population, which requires basic skills i m pro v ement 
services *in English; and a sizable first ^generation " tnish-speaking 
population, utuch needs both ESL and basic skill isr^ /vement in English 
The Lynwood Librrry also serves two distinct populations— black and 
Spanish- speaking— each of which is distinctly different in terms of its 
literacy needs and a'^Kievement of upward mobility. Thus, the 'LIBRE 
program combines a strategy of centralized control, supervision, and 
planning with sufficient flexibility to allow each literacy site to 
tailor its p r o g r a m to the specific requirements of its respective 
clients . 

A major factor to be considered in the LIBRE program is the need 
for extensive availability of bilingual librarians and instructors who 
can provide tutoring to non-Bnglish-spsaking clients and who can also 
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assist these individuals in adjusting to the demands of American life* 
This assistance may involve the fulfillment of requests for specific 
information, referral of clients to other appropriate community agencies, 
or, on occasion, direct intervention by library staff to meet special 
client needs. For example, assisting non- English-speaking clients to 
meet immigration reporting requirements is a need often expressed by 
recent arrivals to the U.S. Therefore, bilingual capabilities are 
frequently considered to be essential for librarians and literacy 
staff, in addition to their educational and experiential qualifications. 

Each literacy program site is staffed by one individual, who is 
primarily responsible for tutoring clients or, in some cases> training 
and supervising aides to provide tutorial services. These staff members 
tend to be drawn from diverse backgrounds, which include literacy volun- 
teers, reading teachers, and former teacher aides. In addition, however, 
each program is served by all library staff operating in the given 
facility, since these individuals have been extensively trained to be 
sensitive to the needs of literacy clients both in terms of the types 
of services required and the content and levol of materials requested. 
Two of the program sites have two full*time professional staff members, 
and two have six full*time professional staff members, in addition to 
a varying number of aides. 

D. Types of Literacy Services Provided 

The Los Angeles County Library system has designed and executed a 
broad-based, in*depth program to assist foreign nationals and native- 
bom Americans with low basic skills in virtually every aspect of problem 
solving and building survival skills for eventual social, economic, and 
occxxpational self-sufficiency. Many of these services are provided 
through the LIBRE program, which offers formal instruction in literacy 
tailored to the needs of specific groups and, within those, to the needs 
of specific clients. The concept of service to new readers, however, 
is so deeply imbedded in the library system as a whole that many 
literacy- related services ?re provided for clients that fall beyond the 
scope of LIBRE per se (such as the information and retrieval program 
described in a later section} as well as those that are informal by- 
products of the clients' normal use of the library facility C^uch as 
reference assistance and the development of special collections). 

One of the most basic services offered by the literacy education 
program are tutorials for clients with specific literacy weaknesses. 
Virtually all tutorial work is accomplished on an individualized, 
self -paced basis, which allows learners to proceed as quickly or as 
slowly through the material as necessary and to devote whatever avail- 
able tirae they may have to skill development. This latter element 
varies widely, as some clients spent ten hours or more at the library 
per week, while others attend for only one or two hours per week. 
Program planners originally thought that this individualized instruction 
approach would reduce the amount of actual tutor-client contact necessary 
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to accomplish the desired ends. Experimice has shown, however, that 
most self -paced instruction still requires periodic input by tutors, 
as questions arise during the course of the client's study. 

A second area of activity in the UBRE pro g i a n is the acquisition 
of materijLls that will meet the diverge nt^ds of the heterogeneous 
population it serves* In addition to the systeastic review of publishers* 
lists and. bibliographies* the progr a m adainistntion receives input from 
language and ethnic experts in each separate area of endeavor* This 
process is somewhat facilitated by the availability of qualified reviewers 
from more language and ethnic groups served by the pro gr am . Thus it is 
possible for program staff to identify even obscure diJilects of a 
client's native language and to obtain materials that are appropriate 
for that individual's E5L instruction* 

The piugi ' im heavily utilizes tape cassettes and multi-media kits 
as institictional materials* One literacy site is also developing an 
expanding collection of audio^visual tapes that present instruction in 
English in specific '^survival areas*" Indeed, given the nature of the 
£5L instruction, many prog r a m materials emphasize oral skills as well as 
reaxiing and comprehension, since these are basic to the client who needs 
to inpr ove his or her ability to coir mieate with others in English. 
The literacy materials collection varies in approach -and difficulty from 
lanbgrh materials (which a?^ suitable for instructing those with virtually 
no reading capabilities}, to Berlitz Language School tapes (which assume 
a fair level of literacy accomplishment in one*s native language and 
concentrate on oral proficiency^ rathrr than reading}. 

During the first two years of the pro g r a m's life, considerable in-- 
vestments were made toward developing a collection of literacy and 
literacy-related materials and equipment. Indeed, during FY*s 1975«76 
and 1976-77, LIBRE expended' $21, 2?.8 and $29,666 respectively in the 
development of a collection that included instructional materials, 
special collections of high-interest-low-level volumes for educational 
and entertainment use; and ethnic and/or language-specific materials 
that are of interest to particular community groups. However, major 
budgetary cutbacks, resulting in part from California's Proposition 12, 
have seriously cut into the program's capacity to pur^Jiase new materials; 
the fund:, for library materials dwindled by nearly 90 percent of the 
1976-77 expenditure level in FY 1978-79. At present the program 
benefits from the substantial collection acquired during the program's 
lifetime; thus cutbacks principally affect the capacity to purchase new 
materials and to replace consumable sxipplies such as workbooks. Current 
7 rejections indicate that further cutbacks may be expected in the next 
decade. It appears that cutbacks in materials acquisitions in the fore- 
seeable future will not seriously threaten the pro g ram's capacity to 
provide clients with instruction and services, but over time they will 
erode the progr a m* s ability to keep its collection current. 
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II. EXEMPLARY PROGRAM FEATURES 



A. Staff and Tutor Training 

The Los Angeles County Library System has, from its inception, 
placed loajor eophasis on the total involvement of the entire library 
staff in the literacy effort* to the extent that the program has become 
an integral part of the libraries' day-to-4ay activities. This total 
staff involvenei*u has been effected both formally, through frequent 
workshops and inservice training on the needs of new readers, as well as 
informally, through constant communication and information exchange 
between LTBRE administrators, tutors, and library staff in each facility* 

The initial LIBRE staff training effort was established as an 
ongoing activity to increase librarians' and assistants' awareness of 
the new clients they were to serve in virtually every aspect of library 
services. The training, provided or planned by the LIBRE coordinator, 
was also designed to increase the effectiveness of support staff in 
carrying out related services (e.g., public relations staff, extension 
staff, etc.) and to provide administrators and planners with an informed 
basis for coordinating current and future activities with the goals of 
the literacy program. As a result, LIBRE bas enjoyed a cohesive, com- 
prehensive relationship with the entire library staff, lAich has maximized 
the effectiveness of staff in serving individual clients, as well as the 
program as a whole. This is seen in the interactive relationship between 
tutors and reference librarians, in which tutors frequently refer clients 
to the reference dep9irtment for special information requirements, while 
reference librarians are capable of identifying and introducing new 
patrons with low basic skills to the tutorial program at a given site. 

In the past year, state and federal budget cutbacks have resulted 
in two antithetical situations. First, the need for literacy-related 
training has recently increased. This is due to staff layoffs or pro- 
jected job insecurity, which have resulted in existing staff (who had 
been extensively trained diuring the past five years) leaving the L.A. 
County Library System and, in many cases, being replaced by new recruits 
who are unfamiliar with LIBRE 's program goals. Secondly, also arising 
from library budget cutbacks, the LIBRE coordinator has been assigned to 
other major areas of responsibility, thus reducing the amount of time 
she has available for planning or executing training programs. In- 
service training, however, is still being provided for all sta-^f, albeit 
on a reduced basis. In addition, older staff who have been th ough the 
initial program phases are available to orient new staff to the literacy 
program directives. 

A second area of training involves the preparation of tutors for 
instructing new clients in the three library-controlled literacy centers. 
This has included approximately IS hours of training by the Laubach 
Volunteers agency and IS hours of additional training by the LIBRE 
coordinator. Th#^ former concentrates directly on the instructionsCl 
application of specific materials, while the latter is somewhat more 
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eclectic/ covering increased understanding of pro^raa goals and pro- 
cedures, familiarity with all basic types of'aaterials and retraining 
individuals who have been in similar positions* The fourth literacy 
site, which utilised tutors from Right •to-Read, until recently has 
participated in LIBRE *s tutor training to a lesser extent , since Right- 
to-Read provided trsining to its own staff prior to the end of its 
federal funding in late 1979. Current staff (now recruited and paid 
through CETA), who replaced former Right-to-Read staff, receive some 
training through LIBRE at present , but the full range of exposure of 
literacy training remains somewhat problematic. The results of this 
training gap have not been concretely established yet with respect to ' 
tutors' effectiveness I but LIBRE *s initial reaction to the lack of 
control over the quality of tutorial services will be discussed in a 
• later section. The LIBRE Coordinator, however, is currently developing 
a training "•^^^^^ th^t^can be used by other staff or individuals who 
qualify for training* ^ 

Overall, with the exception of the fourth literacy education site, 
the Los Angeles County Library has focused heavily on training all library 
staff in sensitivity to the ne«ds of new r«aders, to maximiav cooperation 
end coordination of services by library and literacy staff. Indeed, 
despite budget cuts end the concomitant reduction of the LIBRE coordinator's 
time for training, the program still boasts some workshop and inservice 
training activity that is geared specifically to staff-professed needs. 
All tutors also receive at 'least one refresher session each year. In each 
of the three library-controlled literacy centers, each individual tutor 
has developed a wealth of experience in communicating with and instructing 
literacy clients. 

The Los Angeles County Library* system has developed a series of 
cooperative agreements between the library and other federally and 
locally funded programs, raTigirg fron the provision of tutorial services 
by outside agencies to the coordination of client referrals for basic 
skills instruction, administration of che GSD and the continuing education 
system for further developing knowledge and occupational or social skills 
of adult learners. Although the following section will indicate specif: c 
problems with some of these cooperative arrangements, the soixrce of the 
difficulty is not viewed by LIBRE as inherent in the nature of cooperation 
per se. Rather, thd source of diffitulty is seen as being beyond the 
control of the individuals or local agenties involved. In fact, despite 
some problems with cooperative arrangements as a whole, the L.A. County 
Literacy Program deems such cooperative ventures to be essential to 
providing clients with the full range of ser*irices that they need, «md 
continues to involve itself in identifying solutions to existing dixfiroltife;. 

1. Right -to-Read 

In the year following LIBRE 's program start, the Lynwood Library- 
one of the county's federally funded community facilities— expressed the 
desire to join the other three literacy centers funded under the initial 1973 
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grant. The LIBRE program had in place an administrative structure, 
materials and equipment, and a backlog of experience in literacy education. 
The library had space and was willing to involve the library staff in 
the literacy awareness training. However, no funds were available from 
any library source to staff a literacy center, since the first year after 
federal funding was devoted to maintaining and xxpdating the three initially 
funded sites. Through County Board of Supervisors' contacts, the County 
Librarian and the federally-funded Right -to-Read Directors became avare 
of their mutually compatible goals to increase basic skill improvemimt 
opportunities, the library having many of the requisite infra- and super 
structures to support an additional literacy effort, and Right -to-Read 
having paid staff who could provide txxtorial staff and some support 
services under their existing program at the library site. Thus, through 
the collaboration of the Director of Right-to-Read and the LIBRE coord- 
inator, the Lynwood Libraiy became an additional Literacy Center, with 
both the library and the cooperating agency collaborating on publicity, 
recruitment, and outreach activities. Much of the coordination and commun- 
ication between ';:he two groixps was informal, with one nonthly meeting 
attended by administrators from both programs. The representatives of 
each respective group were accorded considerable autonomy in prog ra m 
planning and activities, with approval required only for decisions re- 
qxLiring major expendittires of library funds. 

Despite the informality of this cooperative arrangement, the combined 
resources of the two programs worked to the satisfaction of both parties 
throughout he first year. In mid-1979, however, the federal funding base 
for Right-to-Read became uncertain and eventually defunct through a 
change in federal legislative program appropriations. At this point, 
faced with uncertainty of the continued existence of Right-to-Read, 
several major problems appeared. First, Right-to-Read staff, who had been 
extensively trained and who had worked closely with the LIBRE program 
during the existence of the Lynwood Literacy Center, either were laid off 
duf to a shortage of continuing funds or left volimtarily for more secixre 
employment. This was a severe loss of valxiable resources upon which the 
literacy program had depended. Eventually a CETA-sponsured staff member 
was hired as the principal tutor and coordinator of activities at the 
Lynwood site, with a number of additional CETA workers to serve as aides 
in clerical work » and recordkeeping. The new CETA-sponsored tutor, 
however, defined her role as principal tutor somewhat differently, pre- 
ferring to act as a coordinator for the aides, who were given primary 
responsibility for the actual client intake and instruction. The second 
imp?ct of the staff change at the Lynwood site was the loss of clients, 
which resulted from the break in the all important client-tutor relation- 
ship when old .staff left the program. Although loss of clients typically 
and predictably follows major staff changes, the Lynwood Program has not 
yet developed sufficient staff stability to attract new clients at present. 
Thus, the program is not operating at anywhere near its capacity. 

The difficulties resulting from the end of the Right -to-Read funding 
have been extremely instructive to the LIBRE staff. They will now be 
much better prepared for dealing with future cooperative activities., 
especially in situations where the participation of both agencies is 
critical to the operation of the program. Specifically, the Director of 
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Adult Services and the LIBRE Coordinator a^ee that a mor« foTaa.li2ed 
cooperative amngeaent would be desirable to clairfy and delineate 
the specific roles, responsibilities, and requiments of each parti^ 
cipating member of the cooperative arrangement. This would not only 
facilitate more effective and dependable delivery of services wh:.le 
an agreement is fully in force » but would also facilitate the accom* 
aodation of changes in personnel or other pro g r am aspects by estab- 
lishing orderly parameters within which any replacement or changes 
would take place. Secondly, the library would seek to strengthen 
its overall supervisory asd policy-making control over the cooperative 
program, to ensure continued input and al^ility to control the quality 
of services-«»regardless of pro gra m changes occurring beyond the control 
of the major participants. 

2. Uuhach Literacy Volunteers 

The mBE p rogr am has had, since its inception » a fruitful relation- 
ship with the ^Uubach volunteers in Los Angeles County. Indeed, in 1S75, 
Laubach was retained for a fee 'to provide the initial tutor training for 
staff at the start of the pro gra m, and has continued to provide new staff 
Kith such training. In addition » the group has provided inservice work- 
shops to update tutors' knowledge at least once a year. Following the 
initial training agreement with LIBRE, laubach has frequently provided 
training services to tutors without charge in recent years, thus allowing 
continued upgrading of staff that is not contingent upon the p r o g r a m* s 
ability to support such activities. 

3. The Adult School 

The Adult School in Los Angeles Cowty is the principal administrator 
of the GED examinations and provider of :^dult Basic Education services. 
The school, which operates under the authority of the County Board of 
Education, has long recognized that the LIBRE program has the capacity 
to provide specific literacy services to clients with special needs, such 
as foreign nationals* language skills and those with very low basic skills. 
Thus, the Adult School has served as a referral agency to the LIBRE pro* 
graa, directing students with special needs to the progr a m. LIBRE, in 
rmx, directs clients to the Adult School faf lities for GED examiziations 
and continuing education services when the c .ent has achieved an appro- 
priate level of attainment. The cooperation, between the Board of Education 
(i.e., the Adult School} and the library has been generally informal, but 
has grown essentially otit of each group's recognition of the interdependent 
roles and responsibilities of the services provided by both the library 
and the educational sector. This relationship has \ een ongoing throughout 
the life of th^ progr a m and is considered to be a stable oi:e. 



C. Information and Referral 

The Los Angeles County Library has recently implemented a major 
county-wide Information and Referrral Service. The program, Community 
\ccess Library Line (CALL), operates outside of project LIBRE, but 
frequently serves the same clients as the literacy program. CALL, which 
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operates on a state grant of approximately $486,000,* is designed to 
provide clients with rapid access to "survival** information covering 
a full range of topics (e.g., community services, consumer information, 
ijmnigration problems, and even information on the scheduling of public 
transportation). To maximize their capacity to provide information to 
the diverse population in the county, the CALL staff have been selected 
with the major ethnic or langxxage groups of the area in nind. Indeed, 
the staff of four are bilingual in Chinese, Japanese, and Spanish, 
respectively, which allows them to serve those with minimal speaking 
skills in English~as well as others. 

CALL has a&assed a broad-based information system, which includes the 
county's Community Resource Information Bank (CRIB), a manxial file cross- 
referenced to CRIB for specific agency referral, information obtained from 
ethnic newspapers and periodicals (which are regularly assessed by staff) , 
and input from other agencitss that systematically updite information about 
their services. The information is organized in catalogs (developed from 
CRIB'S computer-based files), in a circular card file (which serves as a 
cross-reference to CRIB and to the agencies not included in CRIB), and in 
a vertical file (which contains procedural information on how to contact 
agencies or implement instructions provided by any of the agencies refi!rred 
through the circular card file). Information needs are determined by 
systematic needs assessments conducted by cities, federal and state 
documents indicating the need for specific information or services, demo- 
graphic information, and the nature of the requests ^rom individual 
callers. In addition, CALL'S program has built in a systematic check on 
the quality of their services through an ongoing follow-up of clients and 
the agencies to whom clients have been referred. 

The CALL system is representative of the L.A. County Library's 
commitment to serving ^he county's diverse population according to their 
particular needs. It is very much a part of the county's totil effort 
to upgrade the quality of life for residents and is therefore entirely 
compatible with (although admin^lstratively separate from) the LIBRE 
literacy effort. 



D. Publicity of Literacy Education and Library Services 

The LIBRE program has invested considerable effort in publicity and 
public relations for literacy and related library services. These have 
included the publication of well-designed brochures, posters, and informa- 
tion sheets, which have been developed jointly by the LIBRE coordinator, 
the library's public relations specialist, and the library's graphic 
artist. Television and radio announcements have been produced in a 
variety of languages and demonstration centers havc; been installed in 
public facilities (such as health clinic waiting rooms) to advertise the 
types of materials and services available in the Literacy Centers. Travel- 
ing displays and demonstration shows in bookmobiles also visit potential 
target areas throughout the county. The broad-based effort has resulted 
in publicizing the program not only to prospective clients, but also^ to 
other agencies and referral sources in the county. The most effective 
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publicity strategy appears to have been the radio annoxmccaents ; a great 
influx of new clients to the literacy centers followed a radio spot 
camp&ign. 

£. Funding Literacy Activities 

During its first year of operation, LIBRE operated principally on 
a Title r LSCA grant of approxiaateiy S12S,000, After the initial seed 
aoney source had been expended, the prograa received funds from the 
state and local levels to continue progran operations. However » in 1978, 
state priorities changed from literacy to other issues, and all grant 
applications to sxate funds have since been turned down. The library 
has had therefore to absorb virtually all costs associated with running 
the prograa. This has Veen effected by the aforersentioned cutbacics ir 
oaterials allocations and the redistribution of work assignments for the 
LIBRE coordinator » which now require her to expend extensive tiae in 
other areas of library activity. However^ because the pi^graa is con- 
sidered a vital library service by the county librarian and other top 
arfmiTiistrators, stafs time for tutorials » some materials, equipment, 
and facilities are now built into the lib rar y's regular operating 
budget 9 thus allowing the p rogr am to operate at an increiLsed capacity 
to serve new and continuing clients. The cost of operating LIBRE is so 
inextricably contained in the library's general budget that an exact 
amount cannot be currently identified as the "litexady budget.*' Indeed » 
the Los Angeles Coxmty Library, already suffering from serious state 
budget cutbacks » presents an excellent example of an institution that 
has reallocated some responsibilities » cut out some non«essential program 
aspects (such as the acquisition of new but possibly duplicate materials), 
and capitalized on existing resotirces (such as exisxing materials collec* 
tions and trained staff) to conrlnue to meet clients' needs for literacy 
education services. 



The Los Anjeles County Library exemplifies an effort to provide a 
total range of services to its undereducated or special needs population 
through a variety of program approaches, despite budget cutbacks and 
some problems arising from funding situations beyond the control of the 
program. The primary reason for the continuing success of the prograa 
lies largely in the dedication and commitment of the library staff to 
continue to provide services to clients* regardless of the nature of 
the funding sotnrce or the title of the program. Indeed, LIBRE and its 
companion progr a m CALL represent staff dedication to the concept vf 
expanded community service and a thoughtful application and utilisation 
of available funds for this purpose. 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A> Characteristics of the Library 

1. Organizational and Administration Structxire of the Library 

The Nicholson Memorial Library in Garland, Texas serves a principally 
suburban municipality jiist outside the Dallas City limits. The library 
system is con^idsed of one main library and two small branches of fairly 
recent origin. The major thrust of the literacy program is the main 
library. 

The Garland library is a city department that obtains its anm^l 
'budget appropriation through the City Council. The library is headed by 
a Director, Assistant Director, and two Associate Directors (Public Services 
and Technical Services). The Assistant Director is responsible for coordi- 
nating the library branches and for oxztreach activities to the nursing 
home program, literacy program, etc. _ 

The library also has an Advisory Board of nine members, who are 
appointed by the City Coxmcil. These appointments, hov^ever, are entirely 
political in natixre. Thus the members' interest in the library varies 
conriderab'^y, depending on the nature of the membership during a given 
p*rrioa. 

2. Size and Characteristics of the Library* :^ Service Area 

Garland's library system ser/es approximately 145,000 persons. The 
population is primarily white, worJdng class, and English spi^aking. A few 
non-native -speaking groups have recently settled in the area, however, 
from Korea, Vietnam, and Eastern Europe. Very few Black and Spanish-speaking 
individuals live in this area.' Recent local studies indicate that Garland's 
minority population is on the increase. 

3. Library Staff, Facilities, aad Equipment 

The main library is a relatively modem structxxre that has been 
expanded in the past five years from 20,009 to 60,000 square feet. The 
floor plan has been arranged to facilitate study and in-library reading in 
separate areas throughout the stacks. The floor plan also allows a separate, 
but not enclosed, area for the literacy program activities, thus providing 
a centralized location for instruction and storage of literacy materials 
without segregating clients from the main body of the library. 

The library's cxirrent collection contains 155,081 volumes* This collection 
is increased annually by approximately 14,000 new acquisitions. Much of the 
print collection consists of classical and popular fiction and "how-to" manuals, 
which are in demand by the library's patrons. In addition, the library has a 
non-print collection that includes educational and entertainment items such as 
records, films, soxmd and video cassettes, and sculpture for loan. The 
library also owns equipment for using audio-visual materials in the library, 
but none of this equipment is available for loan to patrons. 
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The Garland library system employs IS profef ,*onai librarians, 4 of 
whom are a^sigiied to the two branches and 11 of whom operate out of the 
main library. These individuals have either an MLS or a BLS degree, in 
addition to considerable library work experience, tlany of these staff 
members serve in both an administrative capacity and provide direct services. 
For example, in addition to the Dir«ctor, Assistant Director, and Associate 
Dirmctors, one professional staff member is assigned as a specialist in 
children's literature, one in fiction, one in humanities, one in business 
and ^technology, one in media, and one is history. All non«adminsitrarive 
professionals are responsible for reference services and acquisitions in 
their respective areas of expertise. 

The library also employes approximately IS full-time non*professional 
^staff members, who are responsible for clerical duties and circulation. 
'These individuals were recruited thrtiugh the Garland Service League or 
are paid CSTA workers who servw the library but are paid through the CETA 
work program. Ten part-time non-professional staff members are recruited 
locally from high school or college to perform shelving and general clerical 
duties. 



B> Library Involvement in Literacy 

The impetus for involvement in literacy education in Garland began as 
a result of a Texas State Library (TSL) workshop on literacy in 1S74. One 
of the participants was Garland's represeatative, now the Associate Director 
of Public Services, who saw literacy education as an ideal vehicle for expand- 
ing the library's clientele and increasing the visibility of that institution 
in the community through increased services to those not traditionally served^ 
'The plaz. for the literacy program also took into accoxmt a 1974 needs 
assessment, sponsored by the City of Garland, *Aich indicated the need for an 
educational service that would assist citizens in passing the GED examination 
and iq)grading their vccational skills. 

With the full support of the Library Director, the Associate Director for 
Public Services developed a grant proposal for LSCA Title I funds to start a 
Literac>- Center in the library. Fro^A its first, year of operation. Garland's 
library involveiaent in literacy education has been so sticcessfal that the 
Associate Director for Public Services and the Library Director have become 
increasingly committed to the program. And although they have provided little 
substantive "input into the pro g r a m, the library's Advisory Board has offered 
considerable support for the p ro gram through their enthusiastic endorsement 
of the literacy activities. 



C. Scone of the Library's Literacy Provtram 

The ittcholson Memorial Library's Learning Center literacy pro g r a m serves 
the entire city and, in a few cases, the outlying areas of Dallas County. 
The program operates out of the main library and is structured to accocm»dats 
clients who drop into the literacy center on a self -selecting basis. Aside 
from some seasonal variation in client participation, the facility serves 
approximately 100 individuals in any given month, with a wide variation in • 
the number of clients using the facility at any one time. 
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The primary staff member involved in providii^j literacy education is a 
full-time teacher, who is available to work with clienvs during the hours that 
the library is open. She has one part-time assistant, who provides instruction 
during the libr^r.-y's evening hours once a week* The only additional staff 
member invol'^'^dd in the program is the associate Director for Public Services, 
who serves in a s^vipervisory capacity for day-to-day staffing and materials 
acquisition decisions* 



D. Description of Program Activities 

1. Types of Literacy Services 

The major thrust of the literacy program is literacy instruction geared 
to the requirements of the Graduate Equivalency Diploma (GED) examination. 
Many clients come to the p rogr a m with fairly strong reading capabilities, 
desiring to brush up or English skills and learn the additional subjects, 
sxich as math and science, required for the GED. Many clients are women who 
plan to x^tum tc the work force and who need a high school certificate to 
gain employment. Another large sector of the program* s clients are out«»of* 
school youth and young adults who have dropped out of school* These clients 
find the literxy program an acceptable alternative for preparation for the 
GED exam. 

Virtually all instruction is individualized, paced to the needs and 
learning capacity of each client. On the 5verage, clients receive four hours 
of instruction per week for a period of eight weeks. Of the 60 percent who * 
attend the program regularly, approximately 9S percent successfully pass their 
GED examination after eight continuous v<reeVs. 

In addition to the GED preparation, the p rogr a m also provides some 
literacy instruction to English-as-a-S^cond-Language (ESL) clients* Some of 
these clients have minimal literacy skills in their own language, while others 
are highly educated inmigrauts who need to become proficient in English to pass 
U.S. licensing requirements in their respective professions. All instruction 
is given in English, however, since neither of the teachez.: is bilingual. 

The Nicholson Memorial Library has imdertaken numerous piiblicity activi- 
ties to proDOie their literacy services, using many types of media (including 
brochures, press releases to local papers, and radio and television spot 
announcement). Some publicity spots are done in Spanish to attract ESL clients. 
These activities Iiave met with success, according to the Associate Director for 
Public Services, as ev?.denced by the sizeable increase in enrollment that 
follows a given publicity campaign. (TV and radio spots have been especially 
successful.) In fact, the impetus for und^rfOcing a pxiblicity effort is 
frequently a temporary decline ir the enrollment or attendance figures. To 
date, the success of such publicity efforts has been an excellent source of 
program budget justification. 
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£« Federal and State Iir/olveaent in the Literacy Proeraa 

In the years follotdjig their initial interest in literacy educate, n in 
libraries, the State Agency's priorities have shifted. In part this can be 
attributed tc a lack of funds that might have been earaarked for siich pro- 
grass. Because of designated responsibilities of the state agencies in 
Texas, the responsibility for adult education resides with the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. The original grant pro gr a n was cooperatively developed by 
the Texas State Library and the Texas Education Agracy and required inte- 
gration of both agencies* services. 

The funds for the teacher's sal^ are made available through TEA 
and are a combinatiQTt of federal and state monies. It shoxild also be 
noted that generally, public libraries are not eligible for most direct 
'federal grants for educational activities, since they have not been 
designated by the federal government as "fiducational institutions." 
They mnst, th-jrefore, work with and through those agencies that are 
eligible to apply for such grants*. 



II. EXEMPLARY PR0G5AM A LIIVI T I ES 

A. Interagency Cooperation 

The ';4itial LSCA grant for $10,000 could only be used ^or materials, 
both print and non*print, and opers^tional sillies and activities. To be 
eligible for the grant» the cooperation and aid of the local educational 
agency and educational cooperative were necessary. LEA adult education 
funds were directed to the project throu^ the Dallas/Rockwall Educational 
Cooperative and the Garland Independent School District to the literacy 
project. Tiis amageaent continues to the present. These funds support 
the teacher's salary and such other support ftmctions as are allowable. 
The library continues to provide the space, most materials, and such 
supplies as are required for operation. 

The library, the regional Cooperative, and the LEA are pleased with the 
sxiccess of their collaborative effort to provide literacy services thrrugh 
the library. Ov^ the years, the relationship between the three agencies 
has been largely inforaal on a day-to-day basis, lacking any conflict between 
the professional jurisdictions of the library and the education sector. As 
one representative noted, this has been a mlationsh.\p characterized by a 
"tradition of openness and good communication.*' Much of this attributable, 
liowever, to the attitudes and efforts of the individuals involved in the 
coooperative effort. Indeed, the cooperating agencies and the libraiy staff 
agreed that the only major problems faced by the cooperative arrangement during 
the past five years have been '•people problems, people who are rigid and do not 
fit into the flexible relationship that is necessary to allow this collaboration 
to work." 
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The key figure in the cooperative effort is the literacy teacher, who 
aust interact daily with those in a profession different fron hers; i.e., 
she is a t earner and they are librarians. The long duration of her assign- 
nent, however, has allowed her to interact both forxaally and inforaally 
with the library staff to coordinate activities and make her p r o grM needs 
known. 



B. Funding Patterns 

Th9 literacy center's initial LSCA sirant proposal irrovided only funds 
for nateriias acquisition for the first year of its life. As indicateo 
above, aany pr o g r a n asptcts that had long-tero cost iaplications (••g., 
'Staffing, materials, sillies, anciliary strvicts) were designed tc con- 
tinue be absorbed by other non-library agencies. Moreover, what the 
library did contxibute— space, sx^ervlsory services, overhead expenses, 
and most materials— was such that long-tern expenses could be inc o rpor a ted 
into the library's norarl operating budget without seriously inflating any 
single part of it. For em^le, spacr-aad ovexliead e:qpenses for the literacy 
prcgraii cost the library little beyond normal e:qpenses for those items; the 
sxjpervisory function was absolved b; the existing Associate Director for 
Public Services, in addition to her other responsibilities; and materials 
acquisitions have been regarded as part of the library's regular acquisxtion 
budget. 

Indeed, the extent to which the literacy center budget is inextricably 
bound to the overall library budget is evidenced by the library's inability 
to isolate the expenses for the literacy pro g r am J&rom the rest of the 
library's operating budget ftst any given year. Althou^ the Associate 
Director for Public Ser* ; ces would like to obtain additional grants for 
the support of special projects its will be described in the following 
section), she believes that the literacy center's funding through the 
library is secure for the near future. The only danger to the T?ro g r aa 's 
survival, in fact, mi^t be the possible loss of the literacy teacher, 
which could occur if the Regional Cooperative experiences heavy budgetary 
cutbacks in the coming year. 



C. Materials and Instructional Strategies 

Until the past year, the JUcholson Memorial literacy center relied 
on a variety of instructional materials, including print materials, audio- 
visual cassettes, and video-tapec originally produced for use on educational 
television. As indicated, all instructional materials and strategies focus 
on individualized, self-paced, and self-taught instm^on, to allow the 
literacy teacher mariTnum flexibility in assisting students with individual 
problems and questions. To date^ these multi-media approaches are still 
beinK used by approximately 6S percent of the center's dicntj, and have been 
foua- to be highly effective in preparing students for the GED examination. 




In the past year, the Associate Director for Public Services, in her 
continuing effort to expand the instiuctional options available to students, 
contacted a coxamunity agency about the possible use of computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) packages for use in the center. Initial inquiries indi- 
cated that the cost of CAI was prohibitive for the library to consider for 
its literacy program. Impressed with the advantages of this teaching tool, 
the Associate Director— half jestingly— asked her informant to "keep her 
program in nind" if a way could be found to cut the heavy costs associated 
with CAI. 

Within a month, the Associate Director was contacted about possible 
involvement in a CETA funded study to be conducted to validate the use of 
CAI in CETA educational programs. All expenses were to be covered by CETA, 
which had supported the design of an e^erimental study involving the use 
of CAI at two sites in Dallas County. Tht offer to participate in the 
study was accepted by the library on the understanding that the hardware 
and instructional package PLATO would be funded for a period of approxi* 
mately nine months, and that further funding would have to come from funds 
generated by the library. 

After some disruption during the period of installation, the terminals 
were installed and the PLATO package was ready for use. The literacy 
teacher reported considerable client interest in using ths CAI package and 
students indicated thft the PLATO teaching strategy cut down their need to 
work with the teacher. CHiis was a particular bonus for disaffected students 
who had dropped out of school due to difficulty with their teachevs, since 
PLATO allowed them to worl xn a relatively '^teacher free'* environment.) 

The Literacy Center's PLATO experiment has been deemed a success, 
although data on client gains are not yet available from the CETA sponsored 
study. Of particiilar note was the enthusiastic student reaction to the 
CAI strategy, which allowed students to feel that they had maximum control 
over their respective learning sitxiations. 

The PLATO experiment, however, was not vdthout its problems. The 
Qost fundamental, possibly, was the library's inability to continue to 
sxjpport the program wh&n the CETA funding period ceased. At present, che 
computer terminals have been removed from the library learning center. 
However, the wiring has been left intact to facilitate the re*installation 
of equipment if the library can find funding for CAI in the future. The 
most distressing aspect of this loss has been the client users' disappoint- 
ment in the discontinuation of CAI instruction. 

The library program staff are now coni^idering new sources for funding 
the same or a similar CAI package. They are also learning about other CAI 
packages that ma'- be installed and operated at a lower cost than the PLATO 
system, which was hooked to a Control Data Corporation computer in Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 
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I. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



A. Characteristics of the School and Its Library 

Glenridge Junior High School serves students from predominantly 
working-class families in Landover Hills, Maryland, a suburb of 
Washington, D.C. The school population has shifted from a predominantly 
white, neighborhood-based group to approximately 50 percent black, many 
of whom are bused to the school from more distant neighborhoods. Inde^*^. 
nearly half the school's student body of 725 is currently bused to 
Glenridge. 

The school library, which is staffed by one professional and one 
library aide, operates under the direct jurisdiction of Prince Georges' 
County Office of Library Media Services (OLMS) • OLMS, which serves all 
schools in the county, provides the library with its annual budget 
appropriation, assists in the selection of the professional library 
st^ff, and provides ongoing support services to libraries for special 
programs and planning. Library activities are thus monitored and super- 
vised by one of OLMS's Area Specialists, who works with librarians to 
ensure that they are maximizing their ability to provide services to 
each school. Librarians are, in turn, accountable to the Area Specialists 
for the quality, nature, and scope of their activities. The roles and 
relationships between Area Spc;ciali5>ts and librarians are clearly and 
formally delineated in the OLMS's P rocedural Manual , which contains 
directives and standards for school libraries throughout the county. 

The Glenridge Junior High School library is large and well stocked 
wii.i approximately 15,000 volumes and many audio-visual materials, and 
has been designed to facilitate group study in the library. Tiie 
librarian, who has served the school for 22 years, has developed the 
facility from a small room with a collection of 1,685 voltmes to its 
present state through continued pressure on the County School Board to 
make the library a major resource for the entire school to- draw upon. 
She was supported in this effort by the former school principal, rho 
.encouraged the expansion of the library to meet the needs of the class- 
roou teachers in all disciplines. As a result of the combined efforts 
of the principal and librarian, the Board eventually approved funds for 
the construction of the present facility, which now includes a reading/ 
study room, library class room, and two smaller, separate rooms for the 
use of audio-visual materials. 



B. Backgroimd and Nature of the Library's Involvement in Literacy 

The Glenridge library's involvement in literacy focuses primarily on 
1) the enrichment of the school's curriculum through formal and informal 
means and 2) educating students about the mosv effective v^ys to use 
library facilities in the course of research k,: problem solving. The 
library is concerned primarily v;ith dispersing information and improving 
reading skills, rather than with direct instruction in reading. To 
achieve this end, the library collection includes a large collection of 
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high^intsrest, low-level reading aaterials, including talking book kits, 
audio-visual materials » paperback books » and even educational comic 
bcoks. The assoasption is that students may need to be led into the 
habit of reading and acquiring information from their library, and that 
skills will dr/elop and improve as an out|rowth of repeated use. The 
library program also seeks to faailiaTitc students with the concept of 
utilizing £ulti -media material in connection with school assignments* 

The library's pr ogram has been designed and implemented mainly by 
the school librarian, with sxxpport and assistance from the Area Specialis 
the teachers » and the principal. Indeed, her view cf the school library' 
role has long been that facility's involvement in every aspect of school 
life, serving as a resource of information and a central location for 
many o rriculta* related activities. During her tenure, the school 
librarian has promoted her library and the role that sha can play to 
help teachers enrich their normal curriculum through special program 
activities. At the present time, the Glenridge School library is viewed 
as an inti»pral part of the tonal school offerin;;; and is widely used \:y 
teachers to expand or supplement their classroom work. 



C. Progr a m Activities 

As indicaDed above, the librarian has worked for two decades to 
build the library* s collection to meet the needs of teachers and students 
In selecting new materials, the librarian focuses on three major consider 
ations: 1) whether the material has been requested by a teacher, 20 her 
own experience ani .^Tidgment, and Z) whether the material is included on 
the list of County-approved purchases. In recant years, purchases in 
paperback books have increased considerably— involving currently about 
one-third of the school's total book Vudget— since students seem espec- 
ially likely to qheck out and rrad these types of volumes. There has 
also been an increased emphasis on audio-visiial materials, since more 
and better quality choices are available each year, and on the develop- 
ment of special collections ir areas such as career awareness and sex 
education. 

Because of the inherent nature of a school library it is 

operated and funded by a Board of Education, exists for a specified 
population -and is part of the infrastructure of the school institution} , 
Gienridge's school library has little need to engage in cooperative 
activities with outside agencies. 



1. Learning Stations 

In the Glenridge library are learning stations that focus on special 
projects designed by individual teachers in conjunction with the school 
librarian and her aide. Some of these projects are anrrirulum-specific, 
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such as hands<-on practice in completing business forms as part^of a 
classroom assignment in Business Education. Others may be supplementary 
to specific curricula, such as a career awareness unit on occupations in 
the sciences, developed by the librarian and the science instructor. 

The "stations" are self-contained centers spread throughout the 
library. They are geared to small -group activity. Projects are 
structured so that students progress from one center (or table) to 
another, as they move toward completion of the total project activity. 
In some cases, this means thct stations are sequenced with increasing 
levels of difficulty. In others^ topics for each station arc simply 
organized by particular conteiit areas. Each station is equipped with 
instructions > worksheets, materials » and equipment that students will 
. need to complete the assignment. The librarian is instrumental in pre- 
paring many of these instructional packages, and in selecting materials 
and equipment appropriate to the specific assisnaent. The librarian 
and her aide (who, capitalizing on her personal talents t creates many 
of the graphics required for lessons} actually set rxp the stations for 
the class participating in a given project. 

The "stations'* concept was initiated by the librarian. The im- 
plementation effort required considerable planning for the full range 
of possible uses of stations, preparation of materials for designating 
certain tables as stations, and, most importantly, extensive work with 
teachers to promote the concept and obtain input on their instructional 
needs. Teachers' response has been enthusiastic* since the plan allows 
them the time and opportunity to work closely with small groups of 
students, rather than with the entire class. The teachers are also most 
appreciative of the assistance provided by the library staff in preparing 
materials and selecting resources. As one noted, 'They make it (the 
stations) so easy to use. All we have to do is bring the class to the 
library." 

2. Student Use of Multi-Media 

The Glenridge library places major emphasis on teaching students to 
use many forms of media in executing their lessons, especially for book 
reports. The purpose of this strategy is to help students present their 
material in the most effective way possible (e.g., using graphic illus- 
trations to highlight a report, or •^tudying oral and body language tech- 
niques before giving a class presentation. Indeed, knowing how to make 
full use of the media is considered to be an important aspect of an in- 
dividual's ability to communicate clearly with others. The mastery of 
such techniques is viewed as part of the basic skills. 

One such application of multi-media use is to videotape oral book 
reports by students. The actiial filming is carried out by older students, 
who have been trained through the auspices of this library to use this 
equipment properly. The videotapes are subsequently played back so that 
students can observe how they look and sound to others, with an eye 
toward refining their oral skills. Interestingly enough, despite the 
almost inherent self-consciousness of junior high school-age students in 
front of their peers, most students reacted to the videotaping experience 
responsibly and seriously. 
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Studitnts arc also being inatractcd on hew to prepare illustrations 
and graphics for use on an overhead projector to highlight a written 
or oral presertacion. The library has set aside several small rooms 
where students can spend class tiat practicing ways to make effective, 
attractive presentations. 

Virtually all students are taught how to use the library's audio- 
visual equipment, including listening stations and video-tape receivers. 
This instruction has resulted in the expanded use of materials, such as 
talking boo^, by students during their free time. A few students are 
selected by teachers or the librarian for training in the use of more 
complicated equipment, such as the videotape camera. These students are 
then responsible for using the equipment to assist teachers in special 
. projects. To encoxirage student xise of audio-visual equipment, the library 
has made it widely available to students on overnight loan for their own 
projects, requiring only a permission slip from parents to^ensicre that 
the item will be returned* The library has also set up equipment stations 
at major points in the school bxxilding to facilitate teachers' use of 
items, since the tvo^story school building has no elevator. 

3. Cooperating with the Reading Teacher 

In her continuing effort to be accessible to all school staff, the 
librarian has been heavily involved in the school's .•eading program. 
Specifically, she confers with the Reading Teacher to determine the 
special needs of specific students and works to coordinate high-interest, 
low- level acquisitions that will be purchased during a given year. She 
has also developed enrichment activities and special projects, such as 
tfte instigation of a 20-minute sxatained silent reading period per day 
for all classes in the school. This reading period is designed to 
encourage stiidents at all skill levels to increase the time they spend 
reading eacy day. 

4. Peer Tutoring 

Glenridge Junior High School participates in a formal peer tutoring 
pro gram that operates outside the auspices of the library. Specifically, 
seventh-grade students with low reading skills are identified and care- 
fully trained to work- with elementary age children who also have reading 
difficulties. The ptarpose is tvo-fold: to improve the reading capabil- 
ities of the young children and to reinforce the tutors* own reading 
skills through their tutoring efforts. 

The young tutors receive highly structured training in the tech- 
niques of tutoring elementary students, and are responsible for keeping 
progress records of the students to whom they are assigned. As the year 
progresses, they are allowed to adopt a somewhat more eclectic approach 
to instruction, based on their increased knowledge of the individual 
children's special needs. The effectiveness of the fitorial effort has 
been consistently demonstrated by the improvement of reading scores for 
both elementary and junior high students. Teachers have also noted that 
the responsibility of serving as a tutor for younger children serves to 
improve the behavior of the junior high school studerts, particularly 
as they gain a sense of achievement. 
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5* Library Skills Development 



The- school library is continually involved in developing and up- 
grading students* knowledge about how to use a library effectively and 
efficiently. Indeed, Office of Library Media Services lias issued a 
series of articulated standards, specifyir-g what students should know 
about the library at every level, from kindergarten through grade 12. 
The librarian, therefore, provides students with direct instruction in 
areas such as use of the card catalog and the logic of the Dewey 
Decimal system. In addition, she works with teachers tc prepare special 
projects in which students will have to assess reference and other 
materials. Many teachers have taken advantage of -This opportunity, and 
routinely use the library as a classroom setting at least once a week. 

6. Other Library Involvement 

Throughout the years, the library at Glenridge Junior High School 
has been involved in Prrnce George's County activities in connection 
with the objectives of the Central Area Office. Two of these activities 
are the Write-A-Bcok Festival and the Film Festival. 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A, Characteristics of the Resource Center 

1. Organizational and Administrative Structiire 

Montgomery College is a two-year multi-campxis community college in 
I^lontgomery Comty, a Washington, D.C. suburb in Maryland. The Takoma Park 
campus lies immediately adjacent to the District of Columbia. The Resource 
Center of the Takoma Park campus houses two organizational units, the 
tzaditional campus academic library of print materials and second adminis^ 
trative unit called the Learning Resotxrce unit. The latter focxises almost 
entirely on instruction, innovative instructional strategies using print 
«nd nonprint media and materials, instructional development, and technology. 
Tlic special needs of students and faculty are served by the Learning Resource 
Learning Lab, Testing Center and technical delivery and materials teams , a 
compact film projection auditoriisD called the Film Lab, and a videotape 
recording studio called the Video Lab. Learning Resources also manages 
special programs. One such special program is the College of the Air, through 
which credit is offered for television courses aired by the Maryland Center 
for Public Broadcasting. Another is the vital coiq)onont of the campiis literacy 
program— CoBoainication for International Students CCIS)--which is the topic of 
major concern in this report. 

In addition to their physical separation and the difference in their 
primary functions, the two units are also independently administered by their 
own directors and have separate staffs C^ee the attached organizational chart). 
The Library unit is autonomously administered by a librarian, whereas the 
Learning Resoizrce unit is headed by an instructional technologist with library 
and management training, extensive teaching experience in the humanities and 
English composition, and certification in teaching English as a Second Language 
Each of these administrators operates independently from the other, except in 
cases where it is necessary or desirable to coordinate activities, staff 
assignments, or acquisitions. When such a need arises, decisions are made 
jointly by the library director and the director of Learning Resources. The 
two units share one common cataloger to cut down on expenses and to facilitate 
the cross-referencing and coordination of the two collections. 

2. The Learning Resource Staff 

The Learning Resource staff is divided into four major teams: A materials 
team is responsible for the identification, evaluation, and acqtiisition of 
Learning Resources materials. The faculty head of this team wrks closely 
with the cataloger to ensure that the Learning Resources system is followed. 
This system was designed to accommodate the needs of. usors of Learning 
Resources materials, particularly stxxdents using the Learning Lab. Prior 
to purchase, all materials are previewed with the aid of the appropriate 
instructors. The materials are primarily nonprint, but sometimes are packaged 
in kits that include print components. A printed catalog and stipplements are 
distributed at least once yearly for user convenience. The materials team is 
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^lsQ responsible for aaster ;;zorage of the collection; the Learning Lab 
checxs out materials for lab use or thr delivery tean chechs out naterials 
for classroom use. The "".eazD assists flkculty in the production of slide- 
tapes and photography, for which thera are darkrooms > or with audio and 
video programming* 

The Learning Lab team is supervised by an experienced faculty member. 
This teasi deals directly with instruction in the Learning Lab, prescribes 
materials for individualised instruction, works with students on a tutorial 
basis, consults with faculty who send students for special or supplementary 
work, conducts individualized pre-<olle^ literacy skills pr og r a ms, cooperates 
with the College Community Services progr a m director, and operates the Testing 
Center. The Testing Center administers campus-wide placement, diagnostic 
perfoi man ce mastery, and skills tests, as well as tests in the various disci*- 
i^lines as requesteu by faculty. A Scantron scoring isachine scores tests for 
faculty classroom use or for individualized tests given in the Lab. The 
Learning Lab staff must be conversant with all types of electronic hardware 
and the best applications of software to the students' problcns, and expert 
in human relation. 

The instructional technology delivery team, which is a key 'to the efficient 
operation of the highly technological Learning Resoxoxe unit, tracks, delivers, 
and operates the myriad types of ect^pment reqtiired for n on p ri nt materials in 
the campus classrooms, the film lab, or the video lab. Its function is to 
provi^.de tiie human resources needed to operate hardware in these physical 
locations. 

A fourth team is a general instructional support group, consisting of 
an ele ct ro n ics technician (who is responsible for all maintenance systems 
and for the video studio) ; a secretary (who handles camus-wide film rental 
and learning resotirce accounts, and provides typing support for the faculty 
team working with literacy problews of international students); and a senior 
clerk in the director's office* (whose job includes handling the details of 
registration for credit courses on television, called thc-"Collese of t**ie Air") ; 

3. Size and Characteristics of the Resources Center Area 

The c^ter is designed to serve primarily the Takoma Park campus's 3,772 
students and its staff of 16S, although staff and students at other Montgomery 
College cas^xis sites also have access to its materials and services. The 
college also offers these facilities to community groups in the greater 
Washington, D.C. area, for a fee. 

The Takoma Park campus student body exhibits several unusual character* 
istics that result in part from its location on the ooxtskirts of Washington, 
D.C. First, approximately one-third of the enrolled students are non*native 
speakers of foreign origin, with xoany different levels of competency in 
English among them. Starting in 1974, the campus experienced a large influx 
of Vietnamese and other Asian refugee students. More recently the predominant 
group has been Iranian. New arrivals now have increased- the niaibers of Asians 
and Hispanics enrolled as students. Some of the students are the children 
and spouses of Washington's diplomatic community, but the greater share of 
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sttidents are either permanent residents of the U.S., refugees, or foreigners 
on student visas. This last group is very much tied to the college, since 
their continued presence in the U.S. is dependent on their academic per- 
formance. Of these foreign nationals, approximately 140 are enrolled in 
the canqnis's full-time literacy program CCoamunication for International 
Students) for at least one semester, which means that they utilize the 
services of the Learning Resource Learning Lab on a daily basis. Secondarily, 
nearly 20 percent of the stixdent body is made up of graduates of Washington, 
D.C.'s inner-city school system, which ranks among the lowest percentile in 
the nation's reading scores. 

Although a major emphasis of the learning Resource unit programs is 
on literacy or English-as-a-Second- Language CESL) activities, the unit is 
intended to serve each of the college's 17 academic departments or pro gra ms , 
'depending on the specific needs of those areas. In some cases, this involve- 
ment requires only the lending of eqtiipment and staff to operate it, whereas 
in others it requires the addition of the literacy program into a regular 
departmental curriculum, as will be described in a later section. 

4. Staff, Facilities, and Equipment 

The Learning Resource unit staff is comprised of the director, four teams 
of specialists (already described), a part-time instructional aide to provide 
tutorial help in the Learning Laboratory, and students to serve in various 
capacities as aides in e^ch of the unit's four major areas. In addition, 
as already stated, the Learning Resoxirce unit shares the services of a 
full-tiro cataloger with the library. This staff has shown stability over . 
time; most of its members have worked there since the inception of the 
program in the early 1970' s* This phenomenon has facilitated communications 
among the staff members and has allowed them to revise procedures and pro» 
fessional responsibilities as the program has expanded over the years. The 
result is a group of individuals who are separately and collectively very 
clear about their respective roles and responsibilities in the Learning 
Resource unit's operations, and who have developed considerable trust in 
and respect for one another's capabilities. 

As noted earlier in this report, the Learning Resource unit's emphasis 
on nonprint educational materials requires the extensive use cf films, film- 
strips, multi-media packages, and video tapes and the attendant electronic 
equipment required for their use. The Learning Resource unit also houses 
a video recording studio, which is used by the entire campus as well as by 
the literacy program. The maintenance required by this extensive collection 
of equipment is described in the '*ExempXary Program" section of this report. 

The Resource Center facility housing the Library unit and the Learning 
Resource unit, is of recent origin. It was designed to meet the specifica* 
tions of both units. The ground floor, on which the Learning Resource unit 
is located, contains extensive study space, with built-in audio-visual equip- 
ment for daily student use, audio-visual viewing rooms for small group or 
individual use, the recording studio for making audio and video tapes, and 
a central core space for storage of materials and equipment. The upper floor 
of the building is devoted to the Library unit. It also contains a central, 
comprehensive catalog of the materials in both the Library unit and the 
Learning Resource unit. 
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3. Resource Center Involvenent in Literacy Education 

The establiihiaeat of the college's literacy prograa, Coinmuaication for 
International Students, was a natural result cf the increasing numbers of • 
foreign nationals at the Takona Park casipus in 1974. Some of these students 
could read English, but not speak or understand it; others lacked any 
systeoatic laiowledge of the language* Thus the program's major esrohasis 
wais on teaching student3 English as a Second Langui^ge and other skills 
necessary for sxicceeding in the regular academic pro g r a m. 

Communication for Intenational Students emerged in what is es<«entially 
its present form of classroom Instruction supplemented heavily by Lea:;ning 
Laboratory assignments in the Leazning Resource unit. Originally under tlie 
auspices of the Learning Resouret^ unit, the pro gxam was moved to the Depart- 
"ment of English at mm point for funding reasons, but was later moved back 
to the Learning Resource unit when adaini3trators found that the demands of 
operating the program were too much for the already overtaxed English Depart- 



The program expanded as the numbers of foreign-bom students continued 
to swell in thr^ mid- and late 1970s. Thus, the school's commitment to become 
involved in the literacy educa.tion has been a direct outgro^rth of the special 
needs of the student population it lias attracted. 



The Comsonicatipn for International Students program has been designed 
as a comprehensive a pp r oach to building and isorroving communication in English 
skills for foreign-born non-native speakers from msoy different countries and 
at many different levels of proficiency, bringing them to the level required 
for entering the regular academic p rograa and, later, the job market. The 
program cycle is initiated at the student's entry. A testing program 
determines each student's level of English proficiency. For most foreigii 
students, the Communication for International Students program not only pro- 
vides instruction in ESL, but .also helps to orient them to their new environment 
in the eastern United States. For example, while some students may need to 
learn only how to speak and understand English, others may also need learn 
how to use a telephone, find housing, enroll their children in school, and 
survive in their communities on a day-to-day basis. 

The program has served approximately 140 foreign students per semester, 
with some of these entering for the first time and others re-entering a second 
semester. The program activities and instructionil staff have served to pro- 
vide new arrivals with a broad-based understanding of their new environment, 
and the ability to cope with it. 

In addition, the Leatming Resource unit has served a substantial number 
of students each year in various review courses. This pr ogr am is aimed at 
attracting permanent residents in the surrounding community. It emphasises 
individualized lab*related learning activities designed to help persons whose 
level of English, work schedules, or interests do not permit them to enroll 
in the CIS program. 



ment . 
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Scope of the P ro n ' a m 




A third facet of the Learning Resource unit's services involves the 
improvement of reading and writing skills for native English speakers, some 
of whom have been identified as lep^^ning disabled. These persons are 
identified on campus through placement tests and in the community through 
contact tests with the non-credit arm of the institution, Community Services. 
Various institutions in the area (such as the Arcy hospital and job train ?jng 
grcups) contact the Learning Resource unit formally or agree informally to 
send students for remediation in basic English. Other community residents 
come in simply to use the center for their own personal improvement or to 
increase job mobility. 

In addition, the Learning Resource unit's program oversees the enroll- 
ment of a substantial number of students in credit offerings of the Maryland 
Center for Public Broadcasting. College of the Air stxidents may view the 
•programs at home or in the Learning Lab, where they also take their exams. 



D> Description of Program Activities 

The Communication for International Students p rogr a m operates as a 
self •contained unit at the Takoma Park campus, with all of its required 
cotirses available on campus. Additional services incl^ide the capacity for 
materials identification and acquisition; instructor and t^Itorial services; 
equipment acquisitions, maintmiance, and repair; publicity and graphic arts; 
and production of high quality videotaped program.^. Although these facilities 
are available to students and faculty at the other Montgomery College campuses 
and to community groups, the Communication for International Students program 
and the Learning Resource unit have resulted entirely from the efforts of the 
Takoma Park staff. 

The Communication for International Students program involves two basic 
components. The first consists of daily (week day) classroom instruction 
in the basic skills of listening, speiking, reading, and writing, and in 
study and survival skills. There is a strong emphasis on learning hew to 
**read" visual images. This visual literacy cooqsonent of the program is 
taught by the director, with \*hom the students meet bi-weekly for film study 
and lab exercises. The director is assisted by a team of part-time faculty 
*rtio are hired explicitly for the proj^rao (i.e.,' they generally do not have 
other academic assignments at the college). Due to the highly diverse origins, 
languages, and dialects of the program's students, all instruction is given 
in English. 

The second major component involves required communications skills ]ab 
assignments— an additional five hours per week— in the Learning Resource Lab, 
which are keyed to the classroom instruction. A part-time instructional aide 
in the Learning Lab works closely with classroom instructors to ensure the 
coordination of each student's total program activities. For example, the 
insr.ructional aide is provided each week with a list of student assignments. 
He or she corrects stxident papers and provides feedback to the instructors 
on a regular basis. This arrangement allows the aide to be aware of each 
student's progress at any given point in time and provides him or her with a 
basis for assisting students in specific problem areas while they are in the 
Learning Resource Lab, 
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In addition zo these tvo basic prograia conponents, the Comunication 
for International Students prosran includes a ntziber of other i^nortant 
support activities. One of these is a variety of testing services provided 
through the Uaming Resource unit's Testing Center, whare foreign students 
are routinely pr^-tested. Tht testing services also provide staff with a 
basi3 for. identifying which students are rudy to move froa one level to 
another, or to exit into regualr credit courses. A second area of support 
services allows the program to create as many types of audio«»visual materials 
as riiey desire. This includes the services of a full-tiae graphic artist, 
who can design transparencies and other materials on an as*needed basis. 
The video-recording studio, similarly, is used for many special -purpose 
projects geared to student instruction, the full range of which is described 
in the section '^Exemplary Program Features." 



II. EXEMPLARY PROGRAM FEATURES 



A> Forvard'-PlarnT^g Strategies 

When the Communication for International Students progr am was instituted 
in 1974, the program was afforded very little space and su^ered from a lack 
of equipment and audio<*visual o&terials. Th» program has reached its present, 
much*«:q?anded state with few mistakes or false ^naxts, as a result ^'f meticu- 
lous planning based, on projected growth and practical .experience of the Director 
ot Learning Resources. These formal » five-year plans have been used each year 
as the basis for determining immediate needs and required purchases. For 
examDlo, the director may decide not to purchase specific materials because 

(1) the progrm does not have the reqxjisite equi p me nt with which to use thex or 

(2) the materials will be qaick.^.y outdated due to specific technological 
advances. As a case in point,, the Learning Resource unit has not yet invested 
in computer-based instruction materials or equipment; since further refinements 
in this field will appear within the next few years. 

A second example of the way planning and experience have facilitated 
orderly, productive growth may be seen in the design of the Learning Tvesource 
facility. Specifically, when the college announced plans for building the 
i^esource Center, the director was cile to assist in the design and floor plan 
basea on her projections of space needs and plans for increased Learning 
Resource capabilities, e.g., the video-recording studio and the viewing 
room) . As a result, the new facility is well laid-Knxt and meets the needs 
the casnnis and its various disciplines. 



B. Materials and Instructional Strategies 

1. Uses of Videotape 

An indicated earlier, the video-recording studio is available to the entire 
Takoma Park campus and has been used by danc? classes, drama groups, and the 
Communication for International Students staff to prepare tapes for video 
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instruction. The special qualities of videotape (i.e., is ability to '^fila" 
virtually any scenario quickly, efficiently, and cost effectively) have been 
px\ added dimension for the improvement of ESL and native speakers* commxinica- 
tion skills, since the student's perception of the way he or she looks or 
sounds is an important aspect of this learning* All ESL students are pre- 
tested and post-tested on video tape to measxire entry level skills, progress 
and teaching effectiveness. In some cases, a class exercise may combine 
verbal communication skills with survival skills, such as using a telephone 
correctly and speaking clearly, in a videotaped role-playing session between 
two or mere students. The tape is then played back innediately so that the 
students c:m evaluate their own performance and use that knowledge to try to 
perfect their techniques in communicating and using unfamiliar instruments 
or modes, of connunication. 

The Team Amnroach to the Delivery, Use and Maintenance of Equipment 

Because the Communication for International Students/Learning Resource 
program is so highly focused on non -print, multi-media materials, the 
Learning Resource unit has acquired virtually very type of audio-visual 
equipment, vrtiich is also available to any classroom instructor on the campus. 
The Learning Resource unit's full-time electronics technician has developed 
a high specialized system for purchasing, maintaining, tracking, repairing, 
and taking inventory of each piece of equipment. First, each piece of equip- 
ment is logged in or out on a master sheet when it is borrowed or returned 
to the section. This enables the technician to know the precise location 
of every item at any given moment in time. Secondly, careful records are 
kept of the performance life of every machine and its individual parts, so 
that the technician can predict when a part or a mnchine will wear out. 
This allows the technician to advance-order parts before they are actually ■ 
needed and to service equipment regularly to minimize actual breakdowns 
during use. Finally, the team of full-time instructional technology aides 
is routinely available to transport and operate equipment in any campus 
location, thus providing instructors with additional incentive to utilize 
the equipment on a regular basis. 



C. Coordination of Literacy Program Activities 
with Other Academic Departments 

One isq)ortant aspect of the Cammunication for International Students 
program is the development of procedures for phasing students with newly- 
acquired skills in English irao the regular academic program. Specifically, 
the dix^ctor, in cooperation with the decn of the Humanities Institute, has 
developed three courses that provide foreign-bom students with a transition 
from the specialized, non-credit Communication for International Students 
program into regular English classes. Thus, after one or two semesters 
in the program, the typical student is prepared to move into one of two 
specially designed English courses. (One of these operates at a level of 
difficulty that requires regular Learning Lab reinforcement.) Freshmen English 
courses are also attended by native English-speaking students who need to 
improve their basic skills, thus providing foreign students with exposure 
to U.S. students. 
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A second coordiiia.tion effort between the Learning Resource Center and 
acadesiw departaent is the identification of srudents who have **slipped 
through'* the education systts^ and thus have poor reading and coram mi cation 
skills. Ths effort originally grew out of concern over the accidents 
occurring in science lab classes, which were found to be the result of 
stiidents' inability to read and cocircehend the printed lob experiaent 
instruction:;. Throxigh systematic testing of all students, the Leazning 
Resource Testing Center helped to determine which students fell below 
the acceptable level of reading comprehension skills. Those fcxmd to be 
below that level were assigned to a remedial program, which involved 
intensive work in the Learning Laboratory, before they were permitted 
to continue experiments in the lab* The Learning Resource unit's plans 
zo expand on this effort in other academic areas. 



D> Stability of Funding 

Througfaoixt its ten-year life, the Learning Resource unit has been 
funded completely by the college. Despite many bxuigetory cutbacks across 
all academic areas, the unit has actually been able to increase its ^^^w^ai 
budget e^^and its services and facilities for students and faculty. 
This has been possible for two reasons: (1) the numbers of native and 
zian<**utive enrollees with communication problems have increased each year, 
and (2) the units zero-based budgeting system has resulted in strict 
accountability and cost-«fficiency in all areas of its endeavor. To £ 
large extent » this has been made possible through forward planning, reali^rrcic 
projections, and planned growth over time. For examle, the purchase of new 
equipment or materials takes into consideration all maintenance costs, cost- 
eff ectiveness , and longevity so that the unit does not find itself with 
assorted purchases that are in poor repair or that are rarely used. Tne 
director knows tht necessary acquisitions for a given year, what they will 
cost, and who is accoxmtable for their use. Even the need for replacements 
of existing equipment or materials must be carefully jixstified through docu- 
mented support of a specific progr a m or activity within the college curriculum. 
Staff feel that sxich forward pl«ming prevents the program from starting new 
activities that win later inflate or Inirden the budget. 



The Takoma Park campxis's Learning Resource Center is an exaople of a 
literacy program based cn demonstrated needs within its own community, 
meticulous planning, and the ability to integrate its resources into the 
total academic progr a m of the college. The literacy pr ogr a m started vdth 
only the bare essentials reqxiired for program operations and has system* 
atically expanded over a six-year period to keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demands for its services to orient foreign«bom students to 
the language and culture of the United States. 



III. SUMMARY 
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MONTOGOMCRY COLLEGE 
LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER 
TAKOMA PARK CAMPUS 



Recoimnended Position^ Structure, and Responsibility 
CAMPUS aiANCELLOR 
DIRECTOR 



Instructional 
Technology 
Delivery Team 

Team Leader 

Senior Instructional 
Techno logisc 

Instructional Tech 
Assistants 



Learning Lab Team 

Tean Leader 

Academic instructor — 
assists in instruc- 
tional and develop- 
mental systems. 
Learning/ Lab Testing 
Center Supervisor 

Senior Instructional 
Technologist 

Instructional Assistant 
and Instructional Assis- 
tant/Technologist 



This rocomnendation uses present positions, but 
and functions. 



General Instructional 
Support Team Serving 
Total Unit . 

Electronics Technician 

Secretary--Secretarial duties 
CIS 

Senior clerk--Accounts 
CIS 

Film rental 
College of the Air 

Instructional Tech Assistant--respon- 
sible to director, but assighed to 
support systems teams or Learning 
Lab teams on regular or contingency 
basis 



proposes titles more appropriate to unit and college objectives 



fiaterials Team 

Team Leader 

Materials Specialists 
and Cataloger 

Graphics and Materials 
Instructional Technologist 



Draft structure: July 1980 
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ORGANIZATION OP IIIC Omcn OP IIIU lOARNING WCSOimceS CENTflR -BY FUNCTION 



Instructional 
Technology 
Delivery Teow 

Delivery of 
instriictlonol 
tcctiuology 
support; cnnpus 
pliotocopy 



HONTCrfWHRY COUJifiR 
TAKOMA PARK CAMPUS 

PRPSIDriNT 

ACADHMIC VICU~PRPSIDP.NT 

CAMPUS CIIAHCRIJX)R 

DIRCCTOR OP LEARNING RP>SOimCES 

UNIT i'lANAGIMiNT 
INSTRUCTIONAL DRVDIX)PMGNT 
HORKSilOPS AND CONPI'RENCPS 
INDIVIDUAI. CONFERENCliS 



Materials System Teaw 

in Itouse Coawerciai' 

Materials Select ion » 

graphic ordering^ 

artSy processing, 

photogra- taking 

phy, inventory 
master 
storage 



Learning ioiboratory 

Testing Center 

Systew Teaw ' 

Individual 1 zed instruction; 
dovelopMontal support; CIS 
and basic literacy; canpus- 
wide testing services; media 
course and testing support 
for all disciplines. 



GENERAL SUPPORT TEAM 



Secretarial 
duties 



FilM 

booking 

systen, 

supplies; 

accounts^ 

typing 



Hardware review, 
select ion, 
naiiitenniice^ 
consultation and 
systen design, 
video studio 
supervision 



Instructional Technology Aide: **Floats": 
assigned to other teans on regular 
schedule and as-nocdcd basis. 



F-uctioAs: , July 1980 
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Rehabilitative School Authority 
Richmond, VA 



Site Profile 
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!• PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A. Characteristics of the Rehabilitative School Authority 

1. Organization and Administration 

The Rehabilitative School Authority is an independent state agency 
vested with the responsibility for operating all educational programs in 
correctional facilities in the Commonwealth of Virginia. In carrying 
.out its mandate,* the Rehabilitative School Authority (which acts in 
cooperation with the Virginia Department of Corrections] plans, staffs, 
monitors, and provides funding for both libraries and classroom activ- 
ities for youthful and adult offenders in the state. Thus, the agency 
effectively serves as a state*wide school district geared to the special 
needs and concerns of its inmate population. 

The agency is administered by a superintendent «ho works directly 
xmder the supervision of the eleven-member Rehabilitative School Authority 
Board, comprised of representatives from the state's departments of 
Education, Corrections, Adult Services, and Youth Services. The organization 
of the agency is broken down into two basic areas—Finance/ Administration 
and Education; the latter contains an academic component and a vocational 
education component. The library activities, which are overseen by the 
coordinator of librar>* programs, are linked directly to the academic 
component and serve both the postsecondary and pre-GED sectors. The 
library also provides recreational /information resources for the population 
served by each facility. 

Within each of the 17 correctional facility sites there is a 
school and library staffed by a principal, a librarian, an academic 
teaching staff, and a vocational teaching staff* These individuals 
operate under the jurisdiction and siipervision of the state staff, but 
must also carefully coordinate their respective efforts with the in- 
stitutions in which they are located, to ensure that the institutions* 
primary goals (i.e., corrections) are met in addition to the Rehabilitative 
School Authority's objectives G^.g., education, personal growth, 
rehabilitation and improved personal concepts}. Such coordination is 
accomplished through regular meetings and conferences with the prison 
warden at each facility and through Rehabilitative School Authority staff 
representation on prison committees. Rehabilitative School Authority 
staff often participate in determining reclassification of a particular 
prisoner's institutional status, based on academic achievement and 
behavior. On occasion, however. Rehabilitative School Authority staff 
have cooperated with prison guards to maintain security during emergency 
situations. 

2. Characteristics of the Population Served 

Although the Rehabilitative School Authority's correctional insti- 
tutions are designed to serve two distinct populations— youth and adults-- 



The legislation that created the Rehabilitative School Authority 
were Virginia Public Laws 22-14.3-41.7 in 1974. 




a wide variccy of inmates ar« housed within each type of facility. 
Ycuthfui offenders range from adolescents to young adults of 18, while 
adult offenders range froa 19 years old to senior citizens. The reasons 
for incarceration are similarly diverse, encompassing major social 
crimes (such as murder, rape, assault with a deadly vjapon, robbery, and 
drug dealing), less serious crimes C^ch as unarmed robbery, fraud), and 
crimes that, although illegal, do not threaten the safety of others 
Csuch as drug abuse, and, for youths, incorrigibility and running away 
from home). Thus, the Rehabilitative School Authority program mL fZ meet 
a broad spcctna of human needs to accomplish its goal of rehabilitating 
individuals to the extent that they can become productive citirens when 
their sentences have been completed. 

The two characteristics that are shared by the majority of inmates- 
regardless of age, sex, or nature of o£fense«>*are cultural and economic 
deprivation. Evidence of these can be seen in the average reading score 
of incnming inmates—^. S grade level—respite the fact that over a third 
of the adults have at least completed high school. An additional 50 
percent of all inmates hnve not completed high school, with 37 percent 
of those having only completed junior high school and LS percent having 
completed only elementary school. Overall, inmates were found 'to be 
lacking in essential readings writing, speaking, and computational 
skills, skills necessary for obtaining jobs, recei\*ing a* driver's 
license, applying for credit, or even counting change*^ 

One facet of inmates* low basic skills is a poor self-concept, 
which interferes with their ability to adapt to a different, more oro* 
ductive way of life after release from the correctional institution. 
However, the Rehabilitative School Authority p r o g r a m staff have found 
that academic success tends to increase an individual's sense of accomplishment 
and personal worth, leading to better behavior and planning for the 
futiiTe. For this reason, the program has been structured to induce an 
achievement orientation, which enhances self- improvement concepts in 
participants' minds. 

3. Staffing 

The Rehabilitative School Authority staff are professional educators 
(presently 226 instructors and 2S aides) and librarians (presently IS) 
in the state of Virginia. The staff overall has shown a good deal of 
stability, as indicated by the low turnover rate each year and by the 
number of years served by many individuals. This appears to be the 
result of at least two factors: (1^ due to the somewhat unusual circumstances 
of their employment. Rehabilitative School Authority staff are required 
to be flexible, innovative, and motivated, which leads the program to 
draw upon persons who were students in the pr o g r a m; and (2\ the Rehabilitative 
School Authority frequently promotes from within to fill administrative 
vacancies, thus providing staff with incentive to stay within the Rehab- 
ilitative School Ajathority system. 
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Candidates for instructional and librarian openings are sought 
through intra-agency vacancy notices, newspaper advertisements » and 
word-of -mouth in the professional community. Qualified candidates are 
interviewed and selected by central office personnel officers, local 
school principals, and the Director of Academic Services. Librarian 
positions include the Coordinator of Library Services. Librarians are 
often selected as needed by the Librarian Selection Committee, which 
consists of the State Library Agency, Institutional Consultant, the 
Director of Academic Services, and the Coordinator of Library Services. 

4. Facilities and Equipment 

The Rehabilitative School Authority operates two basic types of 
educational facilities. The first of these operate in correctional 
facilities and are considered major schools, staffed entirely by paid, 
professional persons. Making up the second type of school setting are 
the 29 Correctional Field Units operating with smaller institutional 
populations of 100-150 men, which utilize both paid and volunteer staff 
and xisually, because of classroom and space shortages, do not offer a 
full educational program of academic and vocational coxirses. They do, 
however, provide GED/ABE level classes to youth and adult offenders who 
are serving sentences in facilities outside major correctional institu- 
tions. 

The space assigned for library and classroom use in correctional 
institutions varies considerably, depending on the facility in which 
each is housed. Frequently, the library consists of a single room, 
although some libraries also have small listening rooms for the use of 
audio-visual materials. A considerable effort is made in all cases, 
especially in youth correctional facilities, to make the appearance of 
the library attractive and relaxing so as to encourage inmates to spend 
leisure time there. 

The library collections also vary widely, depending on the insti- 
tutional popxilation to be served (i-©-* by r,ge and sex). Nearly half of 
all new materials consists of periodicals (approximately 25-30 percent 
of the budget), since this form of literature appears to be especially 
attractive to inmates. Considerable effort has also been made to emphas' 
ize paperback book collections, since experience has shown that prison 
readers are much more likely to check out and read paperbacks than tht/ 
are hardbound materials. Each library also maintains a relatively small 
reference section and a non-fiction collection. Much of the latter is 
composed of vocational and "how-to" literatixre, which is of interest to 
inmates. 

The Rehabilitative School Authority has developed and periodically 
updated a formal materials-selection policy, to assist in building 
library collections that are geared to the interests and information 
needs of the various correctional facilities. This policy recommends 
consideration of: 
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• varied client interests in different institutions; 

• varied re&ding capabilities of inmates, vdth special 
emphasis on high-interest, low-reading-ability materials; 

• information needs of clients, especially in those topic 
areas concerning vocational education and career aware* 
ness; 

• clients' needs for information on current events, social 
change, etc., which will help them keep abreast of occur- 
rences in the "outside" world; 

• clients' needs for self-help materials to enrich psych- 
ological, emotional, and/ or religious areas of their lives. 

In addition, each library and school unit operating in a youth 
facility reports additional objectives to assist staff in determining 
the state policy, described above, and which serve as a basis for 
periodic evaluation of the program's quality at each site* 

Ml Rehabilitative School Authority facilities have audio-visual 
collections consisting of at least one movie projector and record 
player, two sotmd filmstrip projectors, six cassette players, and 
small collections of filmstrip and audio software. FU is and film- 
strips are not purchased frequently, but instead are obtained from the 
State Library Agency Cfor recreational use) and the State Education 
Agency's Bureau of Teaching Materials (for classroom use) when they ?xt 
needed at a given site. In adult facilities, most of the audio*visual 
maf^rials are used for recreation and supplementation of treatment pro- 
grams operated by the Department of Corrections, rather than for in- 
struction. In youth facilities, most loans support instructional 
purposes. A central R.S.A. audio-visual collection also loans video- 
tape/playback, public address, and slide presentation equipment for 
classroom, graduation, workshop and replication use. Current materials 
budgeting includes considerable funds for the acquisition of audio- 
visual hardware and software, indicating that these items will be 
increasingly available in the future. 

Classroom materials and purchases are made separately from those 
in the library, and tend to be very ^al -oriented. While many of 
these items are standard readers, spelling and math books, etc. some 
teachers have become involved in developing their own materials for 
classroom i2Se. Such materials include flash cards, educational mobiles, 
tape recordings, and educational games. They are usually constructed 
with state-pxirchased materials, but actually developed by teachers on 
their own time. 

5. Funding 

The Rehabilitative School Authority operates on funds from both 
state and federal sources.* Indeed, the agency has pursued an aggressive 

» However, the Commonwealth of Virginia identifies all federal funds 
coming into that state as "state funds" when they are distributed to 
the appropriate agencies and programs. For purposes of clarity, 
however, the distinction between state money and federal money will 
be made in this report. 
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policy of grantsmanship to obtain funds to supplement the state support 
of staff salaries. At the present time, federal funds have been re- 
ceived under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; Title I (for 
students under the age of 21}; Adult Basic Education; Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act; Title IV-B Cfor materials and educational 
equipment); and the Library Services and Construction Act (for estab- 
lishing and maintaining library collections]. By successfully applying 
for these diverse federal funds, the agency has been able to maintain 
an adequate level of funding for program improvement and growth since 
1974. 

As already indicated, the Commonwealth of Virginia provides direct 
support for staff salaries out of the Rehabilitative School Authority 
budget. Indeed, since Rehabilitative School Authority staff are cjn- 
sidered state employees, wages for agency staff are tied directly to 
salary specifications for the state civil service system as a whole. 
The state also provides sxxpport through, the coordination of services 
with other agencies, which allows the Rehabilitative School Authority to 
utilize state employees for planning, staffing, program monitoring, and 
evaluation actrdties. 



B. Reason for Involvement in Literacy Education 

Virginia's recognition of the need for education'in correctional 
facilities originated in 1918 with the passage of a specific law man- 
dating the Commissioner of Corrections to provide educational opportun- 
ities for all those prisoners desiring them. In the ensuing years, the 
program has expanded to all correctional facilities in the state, and 
has become a vital part of the correctional institution's rehabilitation 
plan. 

The Rehabilitative School Authority is regarded as n practical 
approach to preparing prisoners for their eventxail release, especially 
given the fact that 95 percent of all those incarcerated in the Common- 
wealth are released back into society. For years legislators and admin- 
istrators have been involved in developing strate^^ies for educating and 
preparing individuals for the world of work. This purpose is reflected 
in the types of courses that have been offered in the program, varying 
from basic skills to higher education and vocational training. 



C. Description of Program Services 

The relationship between libraries and classroom activities at each 
Institution varies considerably, according to the resources available in 
each place and the priorities and educational philosophies of different 
staff members. In some cases, the library serves as a recreational/ 
information facility only; while in others, teachers coordinate classroom 
assignments with library materials. In most settings the libraries have 
attempted to encourage their clients to read regularly on any topic, 
thereby improving reading capabilities through constant use of that -skill. 
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The classroom conponcnt of the agency designed to aeet the 
requirtnents of specific sectors of each institution's population. 
The youth facilities, therefore, provide general intermediate and 
secondary classes with some emphasis on remediation^ The adult 
facilities, hcvever, are rtrucrured to accommodate those below the 
intermediate level, as well as those at the postsecondary level. 
Every new inmate is tested upon entry into the state's institutional 
system and, based on his or her test performance, advised on educa- 
tional needs. All students must achieve a high-school equivalency 
level before entering a postsecondary course of study. 

Most facilities offer three levels of pre-posvsecoi:dary instruc- 
tion. The first and lowest level is geared to those >»tth very low 
basic skills Cbclow grade 3 reading ability), who essentially must be 
taught the mechanics of learning to read and how to do simple compxita- 
tions* The second level of difficulty focuses on developing basic 
skills to at least the fifth-grade level. The third level is designed 
tn bring student's skills to a 9*5 grade reading capability, which is 
required for aity student wishing to attempt tht General E d u cation 
Development (GcD) examination. All clas5es at these levels are con- 
ducted essentially on a one-to*cne basis; teachers make general class 
assignments and then work individually with students on special assign- 
ments. Approximately 65 to 70 percent of all those taking the test 
receive a passing grade* 

Students who have demonstrated their ability to pass the GED 
examination (jiixhtr before entering the institution or during their 
incarceration} may choose between undertaking further study in academic 
subjects or entering vocational training. The latter is offered at both 
youth and adult levels, and covers a wide variety of vocational choices 
overall. However, due to space limitations ind limited resources, not 
all vocational programs are available at every institution « 

The Rehabilitative School Authority has planned and implemented a 
sequenced coitrse of study to bring students to the point of employability 
when they leave the correctional facility. There are^ however, two 
external factors that impede students* progress through the progr a m. 
The first involves the high turnover rate of inmates who are in a given 
facility, since sentences may fall short of the time required to achieve 
real edixcational progress. Individual inmates may be shifted from one 
institution to another during their sentence, thereby disturbing the 
continuity of their education. The second proble'n stems directly from 
the special conditions under which the correctional facility schools 
operate. The tensions of prison life are apparent. Some are the produc: 
of institutionalization per se and some are the result of intrusions of 
the "outside" world Ce*g-» drug traffic, family problems, etc.}. Such 
tensions often interfere with inmates' ability to concentrate on these 
studies, thus slowing their progress. Rehabilitative School Authority 
teachers are particularly sensitive to this factor, and consider it a 
major part of' their job to assist students tiirough difficult times. 




II. EXEMPLARY PRACTICES 



A. Interagency Cooperation 

As indicated throughout this profile, the Rehabilitative School 
Authority is heavily involved in coop^srative arrangements with the State 
Education Agency, the State Libratr*' Agency, and the Department of Corrections 
for many of its program functions. Indeed, it is through such linkages 
that the program has been able to increase the number of its permanent 
Rehabilitative School Authority staff. 

The State Educational Agency frequently works with Rehabilitative 
School Authority staff, regarding the progra^a as a state wide school 
district that, like other Local Educational Agencies, needs specific 
types of services. For exanple, the State Educational Agency and Rehab- 
ilitative School Authority engage in cooperative efforts in setting 
guidelines for teacher certification. A second type of cooperation takes 
place in the area of specific program administration, especially for 
Adult Basic Education, Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I, 
and Vocational Education. In these cases the State Educational Agency 
provides technical assistance to teachers and administrative staff located 
at the correctional facilities throughout the state. The Rehabilitative 
School Authority, in turn, maintains positions for replies ent at ives of 
the programs on its School Board. 

Similarly, the State Library Agency works with the Rehabilitative 
-School Authority in matters of concern to the library component of the 
program. The State Institutional Librarian assists Rehabilicative 
School Authority staff in identifying, interviewing, and hiring new 
librarians on an as-needed basis* and routinely manages much of the 
materials budget for the Rehabilitative School Authority. Th^ State 
Library Agency also provides considerable technical assistance to 
Rehabilitative School Authority librarians and other staff, through joint 
workshops and other professional meetings. For example, recent meetings 
have focused on budgeting and forms* completion, audio-visual equipment 
and repair, and inforr^ation-sharing on innovative ideas for libraries. 
The state institutional librarian also visits Rehabilitative School 
Authority libraries located in correctional facilities to provide on* 
site technical assistance and to evaluate program accomplishments and 
weaknesses according to state standards and the institutional library* s 
own stated goals. 

Thi'S, the Rehabilitative School Authority operates as a separate 
agency strongly focxised on education and library programs, but with 
emphasis on the special interests and considerations of the correctional 
institutions and the populations they serve. The cooperative arrangement 
allows the state agencies to take advantage of ccmmon program goals, 
while maintaining their distinctive perspectives. 
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3. Cenrralired or State^wide Schcol District Conc2T3t 



noted taxlicr, the Rehabilitative School Authority functions 
much like i state-wide school system or distrl;.. "^n serving the 
correctional institutions in th© Conmonweaith. Indeed, the agency 
faces oany of the same problems as local districts in identifying 
special needs students and in meeting the needs of the student pop* 
uJLation as a whois. Additionally, it faces unique problems given the 
target population and the attendant problems of reaching institution- 
alized persons. However, the centralised, independent agency concept 
provides an excellent vehicle for setting state policy and standards 
for dealing with each set of problems. 

Some functions are, in fact, conducted in a central location. 
These include: the initial processing, terming, and diagnosis of new 
wards to determine educational skill levels snd to identify special 
problems or disabilities; planning and policy-making functions, which 
occur at the state level and are applied equally to all institutions 
to ensure that educational quality standards are met throughout the 
Commonwealth; pro g r am evaluation activities, often conducted through 
the auspices of the State Library Agency and carried out by state-level 
staff; and funding and budgeting functions, which are centralized to 
ensure that available progr am nmds are allocated to those facilities 
needing them most* . 



The Rehabilitative School Authority exeirplifies a centralized, 
state-wide approach ^;o the practical preparation of prisoners for their 
eventual release into society. The long-term commitment to this program 
(i.e.» since 191S] has permitted the program to grow and develop as new 
needs were determined and as educational innovations became available for 
improving services to inmate students. In addition, the nature of the 
agency and its cooperative relationships with other agencies has developed 
a stable funding base at both the federal and state levels; this base 
combines available funds from a variety of souices to accomolish program 
objectives. 



ni. SUMMARY 
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Northern Pueblo Agency Learning Resotirce Center 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 



Site Profile 
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!• PROGRAM DESCIPTION 



A> Characteristics of the Learning Resource Center 

1. Characteristics of the Area Served 

The Northern Pueblos Learning Resource Center serves five day 
schools operated by the Northern Pueblos Agency of Indian Affairs. 
The center is currently run by c single staff member, the director, 
who serves as liaison between the schools and their respective staffs. 
The director reports directly to the agency's superintendent of educa- 
tion, but has been given considerable latitude in the way the program 
:.s run in virtually all aspects of the center's operations. The center 
also utilizes an advisory board drawn from the Northern Pueblos area; 
the board includes parents, community leaders, and members of the Tribal 
Council. The board has served as a vital link between the educational 
program and perceived community needs. 

The areas served by the center are rural, in the isolated reservation 
lands of Northern New Mexico, stretching some 75 miles north from Santa 
Fe to the Taos Pueblo. Although they are all operated by the Bureau nf 
Indian Affairs, each of the five schools exhibits a slightly different 
emphasis in education and special programming C^.g., native language as 
a second language, development of the first written language materials 
in the native tongue, and emphasis on cultural heritage). The schools 
vary considerably in size also, the largest enrolling more than 100 
students and the smallest approximately 20. The 547 students are 
Northern Pueblos Native Americans who have selected the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools from among the several educational alternatives available 
at the present time tc the Indian people. 

2. Facilities and Equipment 

The Learning Resource Center is located in a sparsely populated 
area 13 miles from Santa Fe and 75 miles from its furthest school in Taos, 
with the other four schools sittuted in between. The small building 
serves mainly as a central storage space for the Learning Resource 
Center's collection of materials and as an administrative center. The 
site is, on occasion, used by teachers from all schools as a meeting 
place for workshop and other inservice activities. 

A government car is in constant use by the director, since it pro- 
vides the mobility required to bring together people and materials, 
which is the program's central function. 

The Learning Resource Center is stocked with many different types 
of educational materials. Kfuch of this collection is print material of 
fairly recent origin, which focuses on reading, language arts, and the 
Native American culture. The center has also obtained multi-media ](its> 
films and audio-visual materials in these areas. 
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3. Funding 

The Learning Resource Center plan was initially developed in 1975 
with the 3t5Sisnance of the Southwest Area Learning Resotirce Center, and 
with the support of a U.S. Office ox Education grant. The projected 
pe-.~iod for full iapleatntation of the plan was three ytars, the first 
involving an inltiM grant for $10,000 froa Southwest Area Learning 
Resource Center* Hiest funds were to cover planning costs and some 
materials for the Cent:^'s "seed" collection, as well as other prepara* 
tion, such as inservice training for those responsible for running the 
program. Th9 Southwest Area Learning Resource Center also covered the 
director's salary^ conrolting and travel expenses associated with im* 
plementation, tnd additional inservice training during the first year of 
the center's actuai. existence. The Euresu of Indian Affairs assumed 
addition*! expenses ^ such as office equipment, supplies » and the salary 
for a full*time secretary, in addition to in*kind contributions of 
space > renovations » lightings heat> etc. In subsequent years, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has assumed nearly «Jl direct costs associated 
with the center's operarlonsy including center staff salaries and materials. 
However, additional funding through Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has been available for the development of 
Individualised Education Plans and other services directly related to 
special education. 

Recently, howevet, severe budget cutbacks have threatened to cur« 
tall some activities that are central to the Learning* Resource Center's 
function^ such as materials acquisition and rcaff support* Specifically , ' 
during the past year these cutbacks have involved a shas^ reduction in 
the purchase of new materials snd termination of the services of a 
secretary— who not only provided clerical services, but also acted as a 
primary contact point for teachers » since the director was conszantly 
engaged in field activities. These budget cutbacks may be assigned to 
two basic causes. First, they reflect the overall budget cuts exper- 
ienced by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in general during the past several 
years. Secondly, the Northern Pueblos Agency budget, specifically, was 
considerably reduced through die application of the forsula grant pro* 
cedixre mandated under P.L. 95561.* Such cutbacks have hampered the 
Learning Resource Center's ability to expand in site or in the number of 
services offered, but have not yet jeopardised its primary functions. 
The availability of funds to continue to support the director is felt to 
be problematic In the future. 



3. Reason for Involvement in Literacy Education 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs schools in the Northern Pueblos Agency 
area enjoy a fairly high degree of support from the tribal families on 
these five reservations. One important reason for this has been the 
agency's siiccess in building an educational program that offers qxiality 
education and a low teacher •piipil ratio, with distinct emphasis on the 
Native American heritage and language, and with considerable input from 
the Tribal Councils. In this respect, the 5 schools are much like the 

• The purpose or the rormula grant procedure was to equalise appropriations 
across all agencies, since the Bureau of Indian Affairs had a* 
history of non^standardised funding. The impact on the Northern 
Pueblos Agency— which had actxuUy had a fairly generous budget 
given its sise and enrollment— 'was to red ct*the amount it would 
receive in the future. 
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•♦contract" schools, which operate as public schools, but are entirely 
under Tribal control.** The alternative to these, the regular town- 
operated public schools, provides little special attention to the 
Native American and is often predominantly Mexican-American. 

In attempting to provide a program that would be attractive to 
Native American parents and children, the agency concentrated on the 
unique character of its population: bilingual by nature and rich in 
cultural heritage. In planning for program improvement, however, two 
things quickly became apparent. First, the schools were iridividually 
too poor to purchase many of the needed materials, especially such newly 
developed materials as multi-media learning kits, non-print materials, 
and materials focusing on the Native American heritage. Secondly, the 
schools were geographically isolated, to the extent that it was impossible 
for the five sites to share materials. Out of this recognition grew the 
concept of a centralized Learning Resource Center, which could serve as 
a repository for all materials, disseminating specific items and informa- 
tion to the outlying schools as requested. 

The decision to focus on language arts and reading in the five 
schools grew out of two major educational goals that capitalized on the 
inherent bilingual, bicultural nature of the communities served. First, 
this emphasis provided an ideal vehicle for improving and refining English 
language and reading skills, which staff deemed essential to students' 
*; economic/occupational survival as adults in the U.S. .This was particularly 
essential for those children who spoke only a combination of English and 

* the native Tewa.** Secondly, the language arts served as a forum for 

* teaching children to speak in their native language and for exploring 

* the customs and traditions of the Native American people. This aspect 
~made the program particularly appealing to the Tribal Councils, who 

feared that this heritage would be lost. It also provided parents with 
a real educational alternative, since regular public schools offered 
little or nothing in this area. 

The past five years of the Learning Resource Center program has 
demonstrated the soundness of this decision. The Learning Resoirrces 
Center has become an integral part of the schools* curriculum planning 
and a major force in the exchange of information among the isolated 
sites, especially with respect to the tise of special materials geared 
to teachers' specific lesson plans. The bicultural, bilingual emphasis 
has also permitted the schools to operate in close cooperation with the 
Tribal Councils and communities they serve. 



* The contract schools came into being in 1978, under Title XI 

of P.L. 95-561, Education Amendments of 1978. 
♦* Actually, the native language for the school located at the 

Taos Pueblo is Tiwa, which is closely allied, but net identical 

to, the Tewa spoken at the other four pueblos. 
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Description of the Prograa 



The Learning Resource Center, although relatively sicple in organ- 
ization and ccncept for materials distribution, provides the five schools 
it stTvts with many different services. These are made possible not 
only through the center's collection of educational resoxxrcei, but also 
because of the flexibility and innovativeness of its director* 

The initial Learning Resource Center collection was amassed through 
(1) a cooplete inventory of all materials available at each school and 
subsequent contributions of these to the center for wider distribxition; 
and (2) a needs assessment conducted by the Northern Pueblos Agency to 
determine Uhzz teacher-identified needs were still unmet. This assess- 
ment served as a basis for the center's f utur e acquisitions » to ensure 
that the basic collection would meet the real needs of teachers, not 
just the needs perceived by the director or administrators. Teachers 
routinely request specific items to fill their particular lesson plan 
needs, during the director's weeUy visit to their school. Used materials 
are then delivered and exchanged fdr new ones each week. 

In addition, the director often serves as a reference "librarian" 
for teachers who are developing new curriculum units or updating old 
ones, but \iho are unaware of what is available. This is particularly 
evident in very recent acquisitions in the area of Native American 
culture. Tie director can also recommend appropriate "tcachcr-made" 
materials that originate in one of the other schools. 

The Learning Resource Center also serves several additional 
functions, described below. 



II. EXEMPLARS PRACTICES 



A. Development of Individualised Education Plans 

As a central repository for the agency's curriculum materials, the 
Learning Resource Center has also become a focal point for the develop* 
ment of Individualised Education Plans for special edtication rtudents 
and Title I eligible children. Indeed, it is the agency's and the 
Leaminc Resource Center's goal to develop such a plan for each child 
in the Northern Pueblo School System. 

The Individualised Education Plan development procedure Is based 
on the use of System FORE, a diagnostic, goal-oriented, and prescriptive 
program developed by the Los Angeles*based Assessment Service Center for 
the Handicapped in 1969.* The automated system, which focuses on reading, 
language arts, and math, features (1) individualised student assessmen*, 
in each area; (2) generation of highly specific, operational achievement 



The development or System FORE was funded under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It has been contmuaHy 
refined and updated by several university-based groups throughout 
the country. 
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objectives for every student; (3) curriculuo materials that have been 
tied to the attainment of each objective; and (4] reassessment of student 
progress. The system thus points out to teachers the exact point at 
which a student has difficulty. In cooperation with the Learning 
Resource Center director, the teacher then consixlts ?\ computer printout 
organized by levels of difficulty in each area, for a set of operational 
learning goals and specific recommended curriculum materials. No 
student ever "fails" by group standards, since each Individualized 
Education Plan is geared only to the standards set for that student 
at a given point in time. When a stxuient has completed a set of 
materials, he or she is tested for mastery and may move on to the next 
level of difficulty. 

System FORE has produced its own curriculum materials, which are 
articulated by level of difficulty to correspond to each section of 
the student assessment tests. The Learning Resource Center initially 
purchased $350 worth of these materials, thereby also "purchasing" 
the ongoing services of System FORE, including updates, changes, and 
refinement information and the review of the center's own materials for 
classification by level of difficulty. The director can therefore work 
closely with teachers in prescribing the appropriate materials for each 
Individualized Education Plan student. 



B. The Learning Resource Center as a Teacher Center" 

Although the center serves as a dissemination point for the schools, 
it also operates as a meeting place, where teachers can get together for 
information -sharing and workshops. Among these workshops have been in- 
service training in Native American culture and group materials develop- 
ment for special projects. Such sessions are enjoyed by teachers, who 
benefit not only from the principal purpose of the meeting, but also 
from the opportunity to share ideas and information with one another. 

The center also functions as a library for teachers, who may use 
the facility to preserve new materials or file reference materials, 
such as recent periodicals and journals. The director maintans and 
updates informational files and "idea files," which are geared to 
special projects that have been identified over time, and which may be 
assessed by teachers visiting the center. 

The major problem encountered by those attempting to use the 
Learning Resource Center as a centralized meeting place or teacher 
center is that of transportation. In previous years, schools would 
bring teachers to the center by bus, but rising fuel costs in the past year 
have reduced the agency's capacity to do this. 




